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THE ONCE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


THERE are so many points of interest to attract the attention to what 
were once the United States of North America, and there are so many 
social, political, and religious problems involved in its progress, its dis- 
ruption, and its future destiny, that we shall extend our discussion from 
Virginia, on this occasion, to the States generally. The manner in which 
the country was colonised, the peculiarities of the original European in- 
habitants, and of the emigrant population since superadded, the rupture 
with the mother country, the war that ensued, the form of government 
adopted when first independence was declared, the features of the country, 
the progress of population, the revenue, the vast and rapidly increasing 
commerce, the manners and customs, the prevailing characteristics of 
social life, the variety of surface, soil, and climate, the moral character of 
American progress, education and literature, religion, and the influence 
of slavery as an institution in the Southern States, have all to be con- 
sidered before we can arrive at any definite ideas as to the causes of the 
rapid advancement and prosperity of the United States, before we can 
form even an approximative opinion as to the dangers of the existing 
crisis, and still more so before we can thoroughly understand and ap- 
preciate in all its bearings the duty of England and America in relation 
to each other. 

Previous to her disruption, the government of the United States 
exercised dominion over @ country which came next to that of Great 
Britain and Russia, in point of extent and of the number of inhabitants 
that it was capable of supporting. We place Great Britain before Russia 
because its colonies are most populous, but accidental populations which 
may any day detach themselves from the mother country can scarcely 
be placed in the same category as the system of colonisation and aggran- 
disement = in Russia, and whose only danger is the natural inco- 
herence of wide-spread dominion. 

With respect to the United States, from the Atlantic in the east to the 
Pacific in the west, from the lake countries in the north Gulf of 
Mexico in the south; her shores thus washed by the great | 
and seas, and rivers, the most majestic that water the earth; her commerce 
whitening every sea ; her railroads and canals, like great arteries, intersect- 
ing nearly her whole surface, carrying life and activity to the very borders, 
and in some places into the nooks and corners of the Great Desert Plains, 
and then again beyond these into the great valleys of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, down to the shores of the Pacific; and whose more densely populated 
surface is overspread with a network of magnetic wires; this colossal 
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empire, embracing every character of soil and every degree of climate, 

extended within the last half century, and filled the untrodden forest, 
the uninhabited plain, and the bleak hills with commerce, increasing 
towns, and a numerous population, The sun was four hours in its passage 
from the time when it first shone on the eastern shores of Maine till it 
struck the waters of the Pacific, and it was about four months in passing 
through the degrees of latitude of the once United States, in its northern 
and southern declination embracing six varieties of climate.—(The 
Climate of the United States, &c. By Samuel Forry, M.D. New York. 
1842.) 

North America was first really settled in Virginia in the reign of James 
I.; and at James Town, which occupies a peninsula projecting from the 
northern shore of James River, may still be seen the ruins of the first 
church of North America; and this, with the surrounding burial-ground, 
is now almost the only memorial to be found of the original colony. This 
town was established two years before the settlement of Canada by the 
French, seven years before the founding of New York by the Dutch, and 
thirteen before the landmg of the Puritans at Plymouth Rock. Subse- 
quently, and at different intervals, the territory was led rT, Oy 
of the coast of the Atlantic, as far as Plymouth, by lish, Dutch, 
French, Swedes, and Finns. New York was colonised by the Dutch in 
1614. The Swedes, Finns, and Germans settled in Delaware and New 
Jersey in 1688. Plymouth—the general name applied to New England 


May Flower. These devoted aie “ Pilgrim Fathers”—found the 
country a howling wilderness, inhabited by wild and savage beasts, and 
by men more savage still; in the dead of winter, with no place of abode, 
their trust was alone in God. Before the opening of the ensuing spring, 
out of the one hundred and one who landed on the dreary shore, forty- 
six had died. 

These several settlements, as arranged by the British government, con- 
sisted of thirteen states, which long existed as provinces of Great Britain, 
each state containing from ten to twenty thousand inhabitants. But 
parliament, ed by the expenses incurred in defending the colony 

inst the French, attempted to tax the colonists without the interven- 
tion of their legislative assemblies; and this, added to some irritating cir- 
cumstances previously existing, such as the refusal of government to 
sanction an extension of the colonies into the interior, the forcible depor- 
tation of the French population of Nova Scotia—commemorated by 
w’'s beautiful poem “ Evangeline”—together with other assump- 

tions of power considered equally arbitrary and unjust, all contributed to 
produce an alienation of the colonies from the English rule. A civil war 


ensued, commenced at Lexington, near Boston, Massachusetts, in 
all over the limits of the States, from Concord, Bunker’s 







1775, 
Hill, the and Saratoga, Lexington, in the Delaware, Schuylkill, 
the Chesapeak, and other scenes, to Charleston and New York in Vir- 
ginia, where, the colonists having been powerfully assisted by France, and 
to some extent by Spain and Holland, the grand termination was effected 


by the ee. < of Lord Cornwallis. The colonists thus successful, 
reat Britain owledged their independence by the peace of 1783, 
after a calamitous and unnatural struggle of seven een 
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« Astonishing deeds throughout the world,” says Bancroft, “ attended 
these changes. Armies fought in the wilderness for rule over the solitudes 
which were to be the future dwelling-place of millions. Navies hunted 
each other in every sea, engaging in battle, now near the region of the 
icebergs, now amongst the islands of the tropics. Inventive art was 
summoned to make war more destructive, and to signalise sieges by new 
miracles of ability and — 

By this struggle the Confederate States released themselves from the 
exactions of a distant recip they gained not only their inde- 
pendence but their liberty. And though the whole country was im- 
poverished, the Union dissolving, its seaports desolate, its ships decayed, 
and the flower of its youth withered in t | mana or on the battle- 
field, it awoke to an almost instantaneous and marvellous display of enter- 
prise and energy, and suddenly sprang into the rank of the mightiest of 
the nations, shining, till the fatal moment of disseverance and civil war, 
as a star of the first magnitude in the constellation of earthly kingdoms, 
and almost sharing with her former mistress the dominion of the sea, 

Though England, in her nea “ - a States, had anaes 
the su of popular sympathy nor the dignity of military success, 
reti From the field of beri disasters with on setnobatian She had 
laid the broad foundation of a nation gifted with her own courage, intel- 
ligence, and enterprise, an imperishable population, however divided or 
subdivided, or however ruled, ing her arts, her morals, her literature, 
and her religion ; and although it was severed from her dominion, men of 
experience soon began to see that future commercial intercourse with the 
States would be more advantageous to the mother country than it could 
have been if they had han in colonial subjection. 

It has, indeed, been now long since shown that the States have in- 
finitely more benefited England by becoming independent, in consuming 
the manufactures of the parent State, than could ever have been the case 
had she continued a colonial appendage. The importations of English 
_products into the States are more than equal to those into all the colonies 
of Great Britain put together. 

The census of the United States, published in 1851, estimated the 
entire population at 25,000,000; of which about one-third were slaves, 
Indians, and free persons of colour. The Free States were found to con- 
tain between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000, the Slave States between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 free, and about 3,000,000 slaves. The popu- 
lation may be now estimated, according to its great average ratio of 
increase, which has been of 3,929,827 in 1790, to 23,191,876 in 1856, 
at 28,000,000; but the relations of the populations as between the Free 
States and the Slave States may be supposed to have remained the same. 
The growth of the population is without a lel in the history of man. 
The emigration from Europe was calculated at 1000 . In 1850 
Lord John Russell showed that 223,078 had sai mother 
co for the States in that single year. Full 2,500 popula- 
tion of England, it is estimated, have gone within the last forty years to 
swell the population of the States. 

The Imsh emigrants settle in the commercial towns and the 

thoroughfares ; the Germans settle mostly in the country; the 
ish in the neighbourhood of towns, on cultivated lands; the Scotch largely 
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4 The Once United States of America. 
in New England and New York ; the French in cities ; and the Welsh in 
the nei of woods and mines. . 

In er direction you from the centre of every city or 


town to its various outlets, rows and piles of new buildings were in pro- 
gress of erection, and green fields and fruitful gardens were being rapidly 
converted into streets and squares, with magnificent edifices. The flood 
of tion, doubling itself every twenty years, has swept over the 
A ies, crossed the blue Ohio and the father of waters, has followed 
the of the Great Lakes, has rolled up the Missouri to the far west ; 
its advancing tide has already enlivened the coasts of Florida and Texas, 
settled in New Mexico and the Utah wilderness, and pushed across the 
— Mountains to the shores of California and Oregon, the very lines 
which the Atlantic was to be united to the Pacific had been laid down, 
this great Anglo-Saxon empire was by the fiat of Providence in all 
human probability broken up for ever. 

The particular form of government of the United States was, as is well 
known, a federative republic, or representative democracy, designated 
“the Congress of the United States,” and, like the constitution of Eng- 
land, it provided for three branches of government, only that these 
branches were all elective, and that by a widely diffused suffrage. Such 
& government assured to the people the grand principles of freedom, 
liberty of conscience in matters of religion, liberty of the press, trial by 
jury, and the right of choosing and being chosen to office. Democracy 
was in the United States a palpable existence in full operation—an active 
principle, demonstrating man’s capability to govern himself, and to deter- 
mine between right and wrong, in all political as wel! as civil and 
religious affairs. 

But every Federal system contains defects which baffle the efforts of 
the legislator. De Tocqueville, in his well-known work on “ Democracy 
in America,”’ long ago pointed out the relative weakness of the govern- 
ment of the Union as a defect inherent in the Federal system, that the 
sovereignty of the separate States was apparently weaker, but in reality. 
stronger, than that of the Union, and that, above all, war was the main 
peril of confederations. 

“The most important occurrence which can mark the annals of a 
people,” said De Tocqueville, “is the breaking out of a war. In war a 
people struggles with the energy of a single man against foreign nations, 
m the defence of its very existence. The skill of a government, the 
good sense of the community, and the natural fondness which men enter- 
tain for their country, may suffice to maintain peace in the interior of a 
district, and to favour its internal prosperity ; but a nation can only carry 
on a great war at the cost of more numerous and more painful sacrifices ; 
and to that a great number of men will of their own accord 







com exigencies of the state, is to betray an ignorance of 
man peoples which have been obliged to sustain a long and 
serious ve, consequently, been led to augment the power of 


their government. Those which have not succeeded in this attempt have 
been subjugated. A long war almost always places nations in the 
wretched alternative of being abandoned to ruin by defeat, or to des- 
potism by success. War, therefore, renders the symptoms of the weakness 
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of a government most palpable and most alarming ; and I have shown 
that the inherent defect of Federal government is that of being weak.” 

If this was the case with regurd to foreign war, still more so would it 
be the case in civil war. The Federal system was not only deficient in 
every kind of centralised administration, but the central government 
itself was and is imperfectly organised, and this would just as much be 
an influential cause of ey ist ea A when opposed to another batch of 
confederated States nearly similarly circumstanced, but united for pur- 
poses of self-defence or opposition, as it would when opposed to other 
countries which might be governed by a single authority. 

The revenue of the general Federal government has been hitherto 
derived almost exclusively from the sale of lands, and from duties on 
imports and tonnage, or foreign merchandise ; and it could create no 
other. The necessity for direct taxation and internal levies on the 
people, now rendered so imperiously necessary, may be borne for a time 
under the impulse of excitement, but can scarcely be expected to last 
without entailing new relations between the governing power and the 
people. There are no tithes, no church-rates, no poor-rates, yet under 
such a system the receipts into the treasury had increased from 26,000,000 
to over 49,000,000 dollars, and the Californian trade—the commercial 
phenomenon of this commercial age—has also added 100,000,000 dollars 
to the national commerce, and more than any event in the last forty 
years, has invigorated the navigating interest of the country, exerting a 
powerful influence over the commercial marine of the world by swelling 
the internal trade of the United States, and enabling her to own more 
than two-fifths of the tonnage of the world. The government has 
hitherto extracted nothing more from the pockets of the people than has 
been absolutely necessary to meet the expenses. It, above all, extracted 
nothing from the miseries of the people. Expenditure was reduced to the 
utmost, without detriment to the public service. No taxes were levied 
on local manufacturing industry. The practice seemed to accord more 
with the theory of Sismondi than with that of Adam Smith, The re- 
striction of cash payments having proved fatal to the progress of the 
doctrines of the latter, they have viewed political economy as a science of 
proportions; they appear to have recognised the principle that income 
must increase with capital, that population must not go beyond the 
income upon which it has to subsist, that consumption should increase 
with population, and that reproduction should be proportioned to the 
capital which produces and tc the population which consumes it. The 
form of government has been objected against, repudiated, and even ridi- 
culed by Captains aa Hall, and others, on account of its admitted 
deficiencies and evils; but although it has never pretended to be a 
standard of pure integrity and uncorrupted political principle, it has 
hitherto eminently subserved the security of property, h , and public 
feeling (with some few exceptions, more especially asa) in public 
functionaries, the sanctity of moral obligation, and the fai execution 

of simple and equitable laws. Above all, it made no invidious distine- 
tions: there was little or no partiality—no respect of persons. Its spirit 
and genius have been hitherto those of perfect political and civil equality. 
Always excepting its monstrous and anomalous treatment of the slave 
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population and of people of colour, the natural punishment for which it is 
now first beginning to feel, and its mania for territorial aggrandisement, 


government has been hitherto ever based on principles of equal rights 

and 
Alias were its citizens was so universally re- 
oyed under the ina of the United States, it must not be 


rye equality of property and power ; it must not be sup- 

_— that there were no gradations in society. The equality was not so 
uality of social position as of political, civil, and religious right. 

emg settlement of the republic, notwithstanding the sbjurution of 


SCG) Gicteins Deen guicenipes, 0 <lddla/ eal’ = lecer <hi : 


There are distinctions of property, diversity of condition, subordination of 
rank, and a variety of occupations. Equality before the law is no more 
synonymous in the United States of personal independence than in any 
other country. The annals of the world conclusively demonstrate the 
impossibility of perfect social equality, or of complete personal inde- 
in communities of human beings. So there has also existed for 
now some time back in the United States, two parties—the Federal or 
Agistocratic, and the Democratic. “One party,” said Jefferson, “ fears 
most the ignorance of the people ; the other, the selfishness of rulers in- 
dependent of them.” 
Strange that in a government so constituted its advantages should be 
invidious and partial. While the roar of her cannon on every anniversary 
of her independence was heard from a thousand hills, and the air was 


filled with her shouts and huzzas for liberty, three millions of her subjects 


were ies = i and doomed—themselves and their pos- 

terity—to out their lives in perpetual bonda Though Congress 

had ‘solemnly declared, in the face of the world ae before the God of 

that freedom was the rightful inheritance of every son and 

of Adam, yet have they continued in the true spirit of Pagan 

tyranny to withhold: it it from those a whom the wickedness of their 
ancestors riveted the fetters of slavery 

The “domestic institution,” as * is : called, has been at the bottom of 


wae questionable in the policy of the se ee me 
everything foolish, e ing impolite everything mischievous, 
ae eee heed he tol! States Sor. long comnee of youre 


Every political change, every anibesnitiifie new law, must be studied by 
the baleful light of thie insti institution, and all will be intelligible. It is an 


institution—aitself a disastrous remnant of barbarism—that has made the 
whole nation barbaric in many of its aspects. Events long foreseen have 
been brought to a crisis by the abominations of the Fugitive Slave Law 
and by the insatiate ambition of the South for increased slave domination 
ws adding two other slave States, Kansas and Nebraska, to the number 

the stripes and stars, and a long-tolerated evil has worked out its 


aoemty ae corrupting the whole body politic and involving the 
D in internecine strife and war, the upshot of which it 


veal be difficult at the present moment to predict. 

ic, a8 in private matters, there is no ‘ouniile, durable, t 
oie. 2 success where all principle, morality, and =| vom 
are set at nought. De Tocqueville, among others, foreshadowed the 
results of slavery as upheld by democracy long ago. After making the 
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remark that the dangers which threaten the American Union do not 
originate in the diversity of interests or of opinions, but in the various 
characters and passions of the Americans, and after pointing out the dif- 
ferences which climate and slavery have gradually introduced between the 
British settler of the Southern States and the British settler of the North, he 
goes on to say that the greatest peril to which the Union is exposed by 
its increase arises from the continual changes which take place in the 

ition of its internal strength. The city of Washington was founded 
in 1800, in the very centre of the Union; but such are the changes 
which have taken place, that it now stands at one of the extremities, and 
the delegates of the most remote Western States are already obliged to 
perform a journey as long as that from Vienna to Paris. 

All the states evs been borne onwards at the same time in the path 
of fortune, but they have not all increased and prospered in the same pro- 
portion. To the north of the Union, the detached branches of the Alle- 
ghany chain, which extend as far as the Atlantic Ocean, form spacious 
roads and ports, which are constantly accessible to vessels of the greatest 
burden. But from the Potomac to the Mississippi the coast is sandy and 
flat. In this part of the continent, and which constitutes the territory of 
the confederated Southern States, the mouths of almost all the rivers are 
obstructed, and the few harbours which exist amongst these lagunes 
afford much shallower water to vessels, and much fewer commercial ad- 
vantages, than those of the North. The North is, therefore, superior to 
the South both in commerce and manufacture; the natural consequence 
of which is, the more rapid increase of population and of wealth within its 
borders. But, again, the States situate upon the shores of the Atlantic 
are already half peopled. These districts cannot, therefore, receive so 
many emigrants as the Western States, where a boundless field is still 
open to their exertions. The valley of the Mississippi is far more fertile 
than the coast of the Atlantic Ocean. This reason, added to all the others, 
contributes to drive Europeans westward. It is found that the sum total 
of the population of all the United States has about tripled in the course 
of forty years; but in the recent States adjacent to the Mississippi the 
population has increased thirty-one-fold within the same space of time. 

The relative position of the central Federal power is thus continually 
displaced. Forty years ago the majority of the citizens of the Union was 
established upon the coast of the Atlantic, in the environs of the spot upon 
which Washington now stands; but the great body of the seintatns been 
now some time past advancing inland and to the North, so that in De 
Tocqueville’s time that writer was enabled to predict that the majority 
would, in twenty years’ time, be unquestionably on the western side of 
the Alleghanies. This is precisely what has occurred, and, more than 
that, the extreme north-west provinces, which by their character and 
position are more hostile to slavery than the north-east provinces, or even 
the central north, have been able to determine the presid@ntial election, 
and thus sway for a time, at all events, the fortunes of a country for which 
we have not any precise name, but which was lately the United States in 
North America. 

“If the Union goes on to exist,” De Tocqueville also predicted, “ the 
basin of the Mississippi is evidentl natal out, by its fertility and its 
extent,-as the future centre of the Federal government.” But any pro- 
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longed severance between the North and South States would materially 
affect the fortunes of the north-west, of the Mississippi States, and of the 
States bordering the Pacific. ‘The inhabitants of the United States,” 
says the same writer, “talk a great deal of their attachment to their 
country; but I confess that I do not rely upon that calculating patriotism 
which is founded upon interest, and which a change in the interests at 
stake may obliterate. Nor do I attach much importance to the language 
of the Americans, when they manifest, in their daily conversation, the 
intention of maintaining the Federal system adopted by their forefathers. 
A government retains its sway over a great number of citizens, far less 
by the voluntary and rational consent of the multitude than by that 
instinctive, and to a certain extent involuntary, agreement which results 
from similarity of feelings and resemblances of opinion. I will never 
admit that men constitute a social body, simply because they obey the 
same head and the same laws. Society can only exist when a great number 
of men consider a great number of things ia the same point of view; 
when they hold the same opinions upon many subjects, and when the same 
occurrences suggest the same thoughts and impressions to their minds.” 

Again, elsewhere, he says: ‘“ Whatever faith I may have in the per- 
fectibility of man, until human nature is altered, and men wholly trans- 
formed, | shall refuse to believe in the duration of a government which is 
called upon to hold together forty different peoples, disseminated over a 
territory equal to one half of Europe in extent ; to avoid rivalry, ambition, 
and struggles between them ; and to direct their independent activity to 
the accomplishment of the same designs.” 

And then on the point now in question: “ It is difficult to imagine a 
durable union of a people which is rich and strong with one which is 
poor and weak, even if it were proved that the strength and wealth of the 
one are not the causes of the weakness and the poverty of the other. But 
union is still more difficult to maintain at a time at which one party is 
losing strength, and the other is gaining it. This rapid and dispropor- 
tionate increase of certain States threatens the independence of the others. 
New York might, perhaps, succeed, with its two millions of inhabitants 
and its forty representatives, in dictating to the other States in congress. 
But even if the more powerful States make no attempt to bear down the 
lesser ones, the danger still exists, for there is almost as much in the pos- 
sibility of the act as in the act itself. The weak generally mistrust the 
justice and the reason of the strong. ‘The States which increase less 
rapidly than the others, look upon those which are more favoured by 
fortune with envy and suspicion. Hence arise the deep-seated uneasiness 
and ill-defined agitation which are observable in the South, and which 
form so striking a contrast to the confidence and prosperity which are 
common to other parts of the Union. The inhabitants of the Southern 
States are, of all the Americans, those who are most interested in the 
maintenance of the Union ; they would, assuredly, suffer most from being 
left to themselves; and yet they are the only citizens who threaten to 
break the tie of Federation. But it is easy to perceive that the South, 
which has given four presidents—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe—to the Union, which perceives that it is losing its Federal 
influence, and that the number of its representatives in congress is dimi- 
nishing from year to year, whilst those of the Northern and Westera 
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States are increasing; the South, which is peopled with ardent and 
irascible beings, is becoming more and more irritated and alarmed. The 
citizens reflect upon their present position, and remember their past in- 
fluence, with the melancholy uneasiness of men who suspect oppression. 
If they discover a law of the Union which is not unequivocally favourable 
to their interests, they protest against it as an abuse of force; and if 
their ardent remonstrances are not listened to, they threaten to quit an 
association which loads them with burdens whilst it deprives them of 
their due profits. 

“* The tariff,’ said the inhabitants of Carolina as far back as in 1832, 
‘enriches the North and ruins the South; for if this were not the case, 
to what can we attribute the continually increasing power and wealth of 
the North, with its inclement skies and arid soil; whilst the South, 
which may be styled the garden of America, is rapidly declining.’ ” 

If the changes which are here alluded to were gradual, so that each 
generation at least might have time to disappear with the order of things 
under which it had lived, the danger would be less; but the pro- 
gress of society in America is precipitate, and almost revolutionary. The 
same citizen may have lived to see his State take the lead in the Union, 
and afterwards become powerless in the Federal assemblies; and an 
Anglo-American republic has been known to grow as rapidly as a man, 
passing from birth and infancy to maturity in the course of thirty years. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the States which lose their 
preponderance, also lose their population or their riches: no stop is put 
to their prosperity, and they even go on to increase more rapidly than 
any kingdom in Europe. But they believe themselves to be impoverished 
because their wealth does not augment as rapidly as that of their neigh- 
bours ; and they think that their power is lost, because they suddenly 
come into collision with a power greater than their own: thus they are 
more hurt in their feelings and their passions, than in their interests. 
But this is amply sufficient to endanger the maintenance of the Union. 
If kings and peoples had only their true interests in view ever since the 
beginning of the world, the name of war would scarcely be known among 
mankind. 

Whilst the standing army (such being considered incompatible with 
a republican government) is estimated at about seventeen to eighteen 
thousand men of all arms, including about eight hundred commissioned 
officers, twelve thousand of whom are engaged, some as far off as is 
New Mexico, in protecting the so-called frontiers against the depreda- 
tions of the Indians, the militia was calculated when the States were 
united at upwards of two millions. It may be said, indeed, that every 
man in the republic is a trained soldier disciplined to arms, Every year 
calls out a new army of local soldiery from among the peasantry; they 
thus train the entire rustic population. ‘ America,” as the once United 
States were pompously designated, could, it was said, if necessary, bring 
three million of men into the field. The call of the president upon con- 
gress for four hundred thousand men is then a mere nothing, were it not 
for two drawbacks: firstly, what is good of the North is just the same 
with regard to the South, where the profession of arms is not merely the 
profession of the few, but the practice, the pride, and the pastime of the 
many; and secondly, it is admitted, notwithstanding this love of arms, 
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that the States have not the qualities of a military nation—rather thdse 
of an agricultural and commercial, of an industrial and colonising people. 
As De Tocqueville justly pointed out, the patriotism of the statesmen is a 
mere matter of interest, and as the interests of each State are local, and 
those of every individual peculiar to himself, it is almost impossible to ex- 
pect civil war to be prolonged under such circumstances. A nation may 
unite to a man in self-defence, and yet not fight for a week for cn 
abstract cause, for which he has to undergo fatigue, privation, and loss, 
to pay, fight, and shed his blood, without any personal, or sometimes 
even State interest in the question at issue. Hence it is that, from the 
onset, malingering on a scale perhaps never witnessed in the history of 
armies, a wholesale and unblushing desertion, aggravated into a national 
stampede, has been the characteristic of the civil war and the subject of 
— jesting. 
ar was a game which, if the dominant party in congress, or the 
irascible party of the South had been wise, they would neither have ever 
played at. It is rare that nations, like England, come out of a civil war 
unscathed ; and even then the experiment is a bad one, and not worthy 
of being repeated. Prompt and eager to settle every petty quarrel by in- 
vading and annexing her neighbour’s territory, Rome played out her 
game and lost her empire. Had the Romans yielded to the Italians 
rather than drive them to revolt, and to have to arm the Numidians and 
Gauls against them, no inevitable fate would have quenched Rome, and 
freedom and civilisation, beneath the feet of Germany. Had Pericles 
made any moderate concessions to save Spartan honour, instead of at 
once rushing recklessly to arms, he would have saved Greece from Mace- 
donian despotism and spoliation. 
“It appears to me unquestionable,” said De Tocqueville, nigh a quarter 
a century ago, “that if any portion of the Union seriously desired to 
separate itself from the other States, they would not be able, nor, indeed, 
would they attempt, to prevent it ; and that the present Union will only 
last as long as the states which compose it choose to continue members of 
the Confederation.” The error in this is not if they were able, but that 
they would not attempt it. The North has proceeded to treat the South 
separating, as the South in rebellion ; and it will remain to be seen even 
if the successes of war, or the holding the main places and strongholds of 
the South, would subject states voluntarily dissolved : certainly not with- 
out the creation of a military despotism upon the ruins of Federal 


democracy. A compromise is the only alternative that can yet save the 
once United States.* 





. The Earl of Shaftesbury remarked: “That with regard to the struggle now 
going on, there was no sympathy in this country for either one side or the other, 
simply because we believed there was no sincerity in either of them.” But ad- 
mitting that the Federal party are open to a compromise, the rebellion is still, 
to a certain extent, a pro-slavery rebellion, the Fugitive Slave Bill has become 
almost a nonentity, and it is utterly impossible that the struggle can go on for 
any length of time without affecting the interests of the down-trodden coloured 
population, or involving them in the tumults and disorders of an impossible posi- 
tion of things. It has been before remarked (New Monthly, p. 392), “ That if the 
Slave States act wisely, and will yield quietly to what is inevitable, the curse of 
slavery may be gradually removed within the Union, without bloodshed or con- 

or apy material injury to them. We believe that President Lincoln, to 
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Then, again, while the United States are not free from foes within her 
territories, there is hardly one line of her frontier that is not beset with 
enemies. Her insane love of aggrandisement has rendered her southern 
frontier a hornets’-nest. She has, in reality, scarcely a foot in New 
Mexico and New California, and while her slave population burns to 
avenge years of tyranny, the red race would be but too ready to avail 
themselves of civil dissensions to exterminate the whites, where far se 
rated from their fellow-men. This would be a most fearful and terrible 
catastrophe, which may Heaven avert! The blustering, domineering 
spirit of the Yankee has made him equally disliked in the North. Arro- 
gance in the Bay of Fundy was not calculated to conciliate the Nova 
Scotians and the New Brunswickers; open and repeated threats of 
invasion and annexation, have only added to a host of grievances with 
the Canadians, while not content with driving the Columbians from the 
river Oregon to Vancouver's Island and Frazer’s River, the attempt to 
take forcible possession of an island nearly in mid-channel between the 
two, so as thus to obtain a command over both, has not left an impression 
of esteem or cordiality in the far north-west. But these have now be- 
come questions of little import, for if the once United States do not 
pursue a wiser and more peaceful policy they will soon crumble to pieces, 
and while threatening Canada and fighting for San Juan they will lose 
both Oregon and California. 

Add to all this, what would be the effect of disunion among the 
more compact, civilised, and highly-populated States? Here, again, we 
will refer to De Tocqueville. “ If,” says that intelligent and philosophical 
writer, “‘the States were to split, they would not onl diminish the 
strength which they are now able to display towards foreign nations, but 





stop bloodshed, would gladly accept a compromise based on the gradual extirpa- 
tion of slavery, though he would not even have asked for that had not the 
Southern States acted so foolishly and placed themselves in a false position, The 
hour in which secession was declared, was also the date of the abolition of the 
* peculiar institution.’ ” 

The early and important successes of the Secessionists cannot, however, fail to 
exercise a most serious influence upon the future. They at once put the off-hand 
subjugation of the South, so vauntingly anticipated, out of the question, and 
render the chances of the Union ever being again solidly cemented more remote 
than ever. On the other hand, there has always been a party which has 
from the commencement blamed the North for not having at once cut the ground 
from under the feet of the South, and at the same time earned the sympathies of 
all European nations and of most European governments, by announcing the 
entire abolition of slavery in the Union, and taking all possible legislative means 
to putanendto it. This party has long maintained that nothing would drive the 
Federals to this course but serious reverses. ‘These have now occurred, and abo- 
litionists do not hesitate to express their gratification and predict that the blood 
of the North will be so violently heated by these disasters, that all questions con- 
nected with slavery will be at once swept away, and the whole force and wealth 
of the Free States brought to bear like an avalanche upon the Secessionists. 
There is, however, against this the consideration how ‘strong the slave inte- 
rest is on the side of the North ? Opinion is powerful, but dollars are still 
far more so. We know it ourselves, for how much more demonstrative would the 
tone have been throughout the liberal manufacturing party in England, were it not 
that a clew of cotton connects the South, New York, Boston, Manchester, and 
Liverpool! ‘There is also the equally important consideration, whether all such 
ideas are not now mere vanity, and whether the North has the power to force any 
one of its ideas upon the South. 
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they would soon create foreign powers upon their own territory. A 

tem of inland custom-houses would then be established, the valleys 
would be divided by imaginary boundary lines, the courses of the rivers 
would be confined by territorial distinctions, and a multitude of hindrances 
would prevent the Americans from exploring the whole of that vast con- 
tinent which Providence has allotted to them for a dominion. At present 
they have no invasion to fear, and, consequently, no a vi | armies to 
maintain, no taxes to levy. If the Union were dissolved, al! these 
burdensome measures might, ere long, be required. The Americans are, 
then, very powerfully interested in the maintenance of the Union.” 

It is not only that civil war entails burdensome taxes, and at the 
onset 400,000,000 dollars were asked for, with four hundred thousand 
men, but the president was obliged, from the weakness inherent in go- 
vernment, to also ask for what was designated as a large accession of 
confidence in himself and his cabinet. It is a grievous fact, the more so 
as hitherto the United States have set a great example of enlightenment, 
liberality, and prosperity under free institutions to the wise and the good 
in the world ; but most certain it is that any prolonged civil war would 
be found to be totally incompatible with the existence of those institu- 
tions. Either a rapid conquest or a compromise must be effected, or 
power will be concentrated in the hands of the one who shall have 
strength or intelligence enough to wield the majority, even against their 
own inclinations, to subject the minority, and upon such subjection, and 
upon the means used to bring it about, will be raised, as in all past his- 
tory, a dictatorship of one kind or another. 

The two extremes, severance or despotism, are the more to be re- 
gretted, as the United States have admittedly taken the precedence, not in 
actual amount, but in comparative amount, with respect to time and 
population of all the nations of the world in regard to commerce. They 
equal England and excel most other countries in their magnificent lines of 
river and ocean steamers, in their canals, railroads, and electric telegraphs, 
in their naval architecture and shipping, in their agricultural products, in 
their manufactories and manufactures, in their reaping-machines and 
gee rH fact, in all strictly industrial and agricultural arts. 

ut the country has not yet been distinguished by any large amount 
of industrial splendour, nor are luxuries, though common, either abundant 
or wide-spread. Nor may the once United States have ever been con- 
sidered so rich and dignified, so luxurious and refined, as the old courts 
and their appanages in Europe ; but this was a mere matter of time, and 
in the interval it was always pleasant to reflect that what was far more 
charming existed—the whole mass of the population shared and partici- 
pated alike in all the blessings that it had pleased Providence to bestow 
upon the country. In no region, indeed, since the fall of the Roman 
Empire have the masses of the people been placed in so advantageous a 
— as in the United States, not only as to the enjoyment of civil rights, 
ut also as to a command of the material necessaries and comforts of life. 
Contentment and happiness were participated in by the million. 
The general absence of beggars, such as infest all the old countries, was 
roverbial. The Duc de Liancourt affirmed that he saw but one beggar 
in the United States ; and the testimony of the Earl of Carlisle, of Cap- 
tains Hall, Hamilton, and Marryat, of Charles Dickens and of Miss 
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Martineau, are pretty nearly to the same effect. “Through the whole 
prodigious expanse of this country,” said Miss Martineau, in her volume 
on “ Society in America,” “ I saw no poor men, except a few intemperate 
ones. I saw some very poor women. I saw no beggars but two profes- 
sional ones, who were making their fortunes in the streets of Washington. 
I saw no table spread in the lower order of houses that had not meat 
and bread spread upon it. Every factory child carried his umbrella, and 
drivers wear spectacles.” The Earl of Carlisle says: “‘ In America they 
really have no poor amongst them ; a beggar is what you never see.”’ 

All through the free States of America there is an absence of that 
visible wretchedness and degradation to be everywhere seen mingled with 
the wealth and splendour of European cities. The whole mass of the 
working classes are better Kona ig and appear more cleanly in their 
persons and attire. As far as the necessaries of life and even material 
comforts are concerned, even the backwoodsman is in circumstances of 
comfort amid the affluent solitudes of nature. And these remarks apply 
with still greater force to personal acquirements. Having mostly to live 
by their own exertion, at debarred from expensive pleasures, the lower 
classes are induced to improve themselves with unremitting assiduity; and 
for this they possess the most ample opportunities. 

In a word, the United States have hitherto been a country in which 
every human being has been profitably employed in business and not in 
the destruction of human life. His energies have been stimulated by 
requited labour, every branch of industry has flourished, and every indus- 
trious man has had it in his power to be prosperous and happy. LEvery- 
where, till recently, were heard, in her cities and remotest villages, the 
joyful sounds of enterprising industry, the ringing music of the work- 
man’s tools and the anvil, and the ceaseless hurry of commercial occu- 

ation. 

; Nor has the progress of this great country been exclusively of a mate- 
rial character. Benevolent and philanthropic societies have increased ; 
literature and education, and the means of religious teaching, have 
advanced step by step with the progress made in commerce and in 
national wealth. Most of those institutions, indeed, by which the civili- 
sation of the Old Country is distinguished, exist also in the New; they 
have their Sabbath observance societies, their societies for the abolition of 
war and promotion of universal peace and brotherhood, their Bible and 
tract societies, their temperance and anti-tobacco societies, their home 
and foreign missions, their asylums, schools, and hospitals, but the result 
has been pretty nearly the same as elsewhere, and nothing is left at pre- 
sent but hope for the future. 

The causes of the rapid advancement and prosperity of the United 
States up to the present time may be traced to the qualities of govern- 
ment, freedom of commerce, of speech, and of action, religious as well as 
civil and political liberty, exemption from old habits and prejudices, supe- 
rior enterprise and energy of her people, freedom of institutions, facilities 
of locomotion, stimulus applied to agricultural labour, number of small 
proprietors, superior domestic economy, general self-reliance and inde- 

ndent spirit of the people, great economy of the government, prevalence 
of education, the character of the first settlers, the general diffusion of 
Protestant Christianity over the land, and the prevalent conviction of the 
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final evangelisation of America, or, in other words, the strong religious 
spirit on the national character. 

Almost all these advantages, all these great and praiseworthy grounds 
of progress and advancement, have for the time being been sacrificed 
before the withering, blighting curse of slavery. When President Lincoln 
devotes the major portion of his address at an extra session of congress 
to prove that there is no such thing as Sovereignty of States, that the 
Union existed before the States, or the body before its members, and that 
it is not in the power of one State to separate from another, he breaks 
with the past, and dissipates with the wand of a budding despotism all 
the traditions and legends of American independence, however much he 
may be justified by the necessity of circumstances. The time has come 
when every patriot must feel that the Anglo-American must rise or fall 
by the Union. But President Lincoln himself attests to the shallowness 
of the reasons upon which this necessarily despotic mode of procedure is 
founded, by averring that there is not, he believes, a majority of the 
legally qualified voters of any State, except, perhaps, South Carolina, in 
favour of disunion. 


There is much reason to believe that the Union men are the majority in many, 
if not in every other one of the so-called seceded States. The contrary has not 
been demonstrated in any one of them. It is ventured to affirm this even of 
Virginia and Tennessee, for the result of an election held in military camps, 
where the ey are all on one side of the question voted upon, can scarcely 
be considered as demonstrating popular sentiment. At such an election all that 
large class who are at once for the 
to vote against the Union. 


Thus in one paragraph he denies the right to secession, and in another 
he would concede the right to a majority of voters, by denying that that 
majority has been fairly tested. 

hat the movement forced upon the government of the United States 
by the disruption of the South is of a despotic tendency, is still more 
strongly = ee by the president’s own words: “‘ Must a government 
of necessity be too strong for the liberties of its own people, or too weak 
to maintain its own existence?” There is no 7 ere; President 
Lincoln openly avows what has long been foreshadowed of the American 
government, that it is not strong enough to coerce the people, and that it 
must be stronger in order to enforce the Union and to maintain its own 
existence ! 

ae but the imperious force of circumstances, which historically 
rules all things, could justify the free States going to war with the slave 
States, in order to force them into union with them. But such coercion 
must be put in force, or the whole Union breaks to pieces, and with it all 
its existing and much-vaunted institutions, and hence it is that war 
became a justifiable and imperious necessity. But coercion having once 
taken the place of liberty of action, it is not at all likely that, not- 
withstanding the president’s assurances to the contrary, the executive 
once strengthened, once armed, once victorious, and once habituated to 
ee upon law, institutions, and precedents, will ever return preeisely 
to what it was. The chief causes of the rapid advancement and prosperity 
of the United States, the qualities of her government, freedom of action, 
civil aud political liberty, exemption from old habits and prejudices, 


Union and against coercion would be coerced 
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economy of governments, and freedom of institutions, are all placed in 
jeopardy by a curse that was sure eventually to entail a retributive punish- 
ment—the upholding of slavery on one hand, and its toleration on the 
other. 

There are many who have long regarded the so-called United States 
as an aggregate of inharmonious parts, brought together by chance, with- 
out any organised centre—a confederacy founded on principles neces- 
sarily producing the wild convulsions of popular fanaticism—a mode of 
government deemed impracticable in the present imperfect state of human 
society by many even of its friends. 

To this it has been answered, that the republic of the United States, as 
it exists, is a Union of several States for mutual advantage and strength, 
each possessing the most ample and absolute power within itself to regu- 
late every particular relating to mere local necessities ; and no new State 
loses its distinctiveness, it may be said its ‘‘nationality,’’ by joining the 
Union, but that, however weak the new comer into the Federal family, the 
other States, for their own sake, protect its independence. Thus, while all 
enjoy the benefit, no partiality exists; while each pays but a mite, as it 
were, towards the general good, the good is enjoyed in common. The 
interest of each is, therefore, so interwoven with the prosperity of the 
commonwealth, that none would willingly attempt the injury of the 
smallest part. “‘ The individuality of the States is the very life of the 
Union.” “If ever this principle of admission to a perfect equality of pri- 
vileges, and to a complete participation of government, is replaced by the 
subjection of conquered or voluntarily annexed territories to the whole 
Federal Union, or to one particular State, or even by the least sub- 
servience to the parent republic, then, indeed, serious danger would 
arise.” 

There cannot be the least doubt as to the truth of the last prophecy. 
If one portion of the Union was to conquer another, a permanent wah 
jection, if possible, would be intolerable, and it would at the same time 
be utterly incompatible with the existing form of government. The ver 
principles laid down as those upon which that government was toned, 
and as constituting the vitality of the Union, have been already super- 
seded by the statement that the States have neither more nor less power 
than that reserved to them in the Union by the constitution, no one of 
them ever having been a state out of the Union! 


The original States (quoth President Lincoln) passed into the Union even 
before they cast off their British colonial dependence, and the new ones came 
into the Union directly from a condition of dependence, excepting Texas; and 
even Texas, in its temporary independence, was never designated as a State. The 
new ones only took the designation of States on coming into the Union, while 
that name was first adopted for the old ones in and by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Therein the United Colonies were declared to be free and inde- 
pendent states. But even then the object plainly was not to declare their inde- 
pendence of one another or of the Union, but directly the contrary, as their 
mutual pledge and their mutual action before, at the time, and afterwards, abun- 
dantly show. 

_ The express plighting of faith by each and all of the original thirteen States, 
in the Articles of Confederation, two years later, that the Union shall be per- 
petual, is most conclusive, having never been States either in substance or in 
name outside of the Union. Whence this magical omnipotence of state rights, 
Sept.— VOL, CXXII. NO. CCCCLXXXIX. Cc 
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asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Union itself? Much is said 
about the sovereignty of the States; but the word, even, is not in the national 
constitution, nor, as is believed, in any of the State constitutions. What is a 
sovereignty, in the political sense of the term? Would it be far wrong to define 
it, a political community without a political superior? Tested by this, no one 
of our States, except Texas, was a Sovereignty ; and even Texas gave up the 
character on coming into the Union, by which act she acknowledged the con- 
stitution of the United States, and the laws and treaties of the United States, 
made in pursuance of States which have their status in the Union, made in pur- 
suance of the constitution, to be for her the supreme law. The States have 
their status in the Union, and they have no other legal status. If they break 
from this, they can only do so against law and by revolution. The Union, and 
not the States separately, procured their independence and their liberty, by con- 

uest or purchase ; the Union gave each of them whatever of independence and 
liberty it has. The Union is older than any of the States, and in fact it created 
them as States. Originally some dependent colonies made the Union, and in 
turn the Union threw off their old dependence for them, and made them States 
such as they are. Not one of them ever had a State constitution independent 
of the Union. Of course it is not forgotten that all the new states formed their 
constitutions before they entered the Union, nevertheless dependent upon and 
preparatory to coming into the Union. Unquestionably, the States have the 
powers and rights reserved to them im and by the national constitution. But 
among these, surely, are not included all conceivable powers, however mis- 
chievous or destructive, but at most such only as were bacon in the world at 
the time as governmental powers. And certainly a power to destroy the govern- 
ment itself had never been known as a governmental or as a merely administra- 
tive power. ‘This relative matter of national power and State rights, as a prin- 
ciple, is no other than the principle of generality and locality. ‘Whatever con- 
cerns the whole should be confined to the whole general government ; while 
whatever concerns only the State should be left exclusively to the State. This 
is all there is of original principle about it. Whether the national constitution, 
in defining boundaries between the two, has applied the principle with exact 
accuracy, 1s not to be questioned. 


The principles here expounded are diametrically opposed to all that has 
ever been understood of the constitution of the United States. The form 
of government had its origin in the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people, which predominates over the whole of society in that portion of 
America. Hence arose the so-called Sovereignty of the States, even if the 
word is not in the constitution. There are twenty-four small ‘“ sovereign 
nations,’ says De Tocqueville, “whose agglomeration constitutes the 
body of the Union.” ‘* Whenever,’’ says the same writer, “the political 
laws of the United States are to be discussed, it is with the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people that we must begin.” ‘ In America, the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of the people is not either barren or concealed, as 
it is with some nations; it is recognised by the customs and proclaimed 
by the laws; it spreads freely, and arrives without impediment at its most 
remote consequences. If there be a country in the world where the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people can be fairly appreciated, where it 
can be studied in its application to the affairs of society, and where its 
dangers and its advantages may be foreseen, that country is assuredly 
America.” “I have already observed that, from their origin, the sove- 
reiguty of the people was the fundamental principle of the greater number 
of British colonies in America.’’ It therefore existed before they cast off 
their British colonial independence. “The American revolution broke 
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out, and the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, which had been 
nurtured in the townships, took possession of the state; every class was 
enlisted in its cause; battles were fought, and victories obtained for it, 
until it became the law of laws.” It existed, therefore, before the Union ; 
and it is absurd, therefore, to assert that the Union gave to each of the 
States whatever of independence and liberty it now has. 

“To examine the Union,” says De Tocqueville, “before we have 
studied the States, would be to adopt a method filled with obstacles. The 
form of the Federal government of the United States was the last which 
was adopted, and it is, in fact, nothing more than a modification or a 
summary of those republican principles which were current in the whole 
community before it existed, and independently of its existence. More- 
over, the Federal government is the exception; the government of the 
States is the rule.” “The great political principles which govern Ame- 
rican society at this day, undoubtedly took their origin and their growth 
in the State.” Alluding again to the consolidation of the States at the 
time of the War of Independenee, De Tocqueville says: “ No sooner was 
peace concluded than the faults of legislation became manifest, and the 
State seemed to be suddenly dissolved. Each colony became an inde- 
— republic, and assumed an absolute sovereignty.” That at the 

rst constitution of the Federal government the government of the states 
remained the rule, and that of the Confederation became the exception. 
(See the Amendment to the Federal Constitution; Federalist, No. 32; 
Story, p. 711; Kent’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 364.) “The powers 
delegated by the constitution,” says the Federalist (No. 45), “are few 
and defined. Those which remain in the state government are numerous 
and indefinite.” 

It is amusing, but it is not surprising, to hear President Lincoln, in 
defiance of all past facts connected with the history of the Declaration of 
Independence, the formation of the Federal Union, and the adoption of 
the constitution framed by Washington, Madison, Hamilton, Jay, and 
others, of which the independence and sovereignty of the government of 
each State constitutes the essential basis, declaring that the States have no 
legal status except in the Union, that they have no liberty or indepen- 
dence save in the Union, and that there,is no such a thing as sovereignty 
of the people or of the States. This leads us to anticipate that we may 
some day hear where sovereignty does lie ! 

It has been the fashion with some to appeal to the history of the 
ancient republics as confirmatory of their prophecies of the impracticable 
character of the government of the United States. This, again, has been 
met with by pointing out that there is an important distinction between 
the material of American strength and that of the republies of old. 
Those republics, unlike America, had neither sufficient territory nor 
large enough population to give them a permanent existence. They 
were more particularly destitute of an agricultural population, the class 
most essential to permanent power. Lastly, it has been said that the 
tendency of society in the ancient world, even in republics, was to per- 
sonify itself in great despotisms; whilst the tendency of society in Ame- 
rica has ever been towards equality of rank and power among its members. 
But what is here declared to be an element of permanent strength, has 
by others been looked upon as a source of weakness; and the immense 
c2 
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agricultural interest so rapidly springing up in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi has long been deemed incompatible with the manufacturing interests 
of the seaboard States, while the tendency of all republics to despotism has 
not failed to manifest itself at the very first moment that the independent 
action of separate States came to threaten the permanency of the Union. 

Still, with all the influence on society of the now disavowed principle 
of the sovereignty of the people, and of the long-cherished sovereignty of 
the States, there is no doubt but that the preservation of the Union in its 
integrity is one of the strongest points of American nationality. ‘ This,” 
said Captain M‘Kinnon, ‘renders the maintenance of the present form 
of government, for some time to come, more certain than that of any 
government on the face of the earth!’’ And “no one,” remarked Miss 
Bremer, “ who has lived for any length of time in the United States, with 
leisure to study their life, can fail to perceive that they are within them- 
selves possessed of a common creative principle of life which is vital in the 
highest degree, and that this is their civil and religious consciousness.” 

Pity for such anticipations that there should have been all the time a 
hideous sore, a sloughing ulcer at the extremities of the body politic, 
which was inevitably hurrying the whole to an meyitable catastrophe. 

** Yonder, upon a throne made of the affections of the slave-master,” 
wrote the Rev. 'T. M‘Connell, ‘in the face of an indignant nation and 
of an offended God, sits slavery, horrible as a hag of hell; her face is 
brass, her heart is stone, her hand is iron ; with that iron hand she wrings 
from the multiplied sufferings and labours of the hapless, hopeless children 
of Africa the wealth by which she is clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fareth sumptuously every day; watching with unslumbering jealousy 
every ray that would enlighten the darkness of her kingdom, and frown- 
ing indignantly on every finger that would disturb the stability of her 
throne.” 

The States, when united, possessed, it is estimated, 3,500,000 slaves, 
and 433,648 persons of colour nominally free, the latter also occupying 
a socially degraded position. The presence of such an immense popula- 
tion, alien in blood and aspect, in the midst of 350,000 of their im- 
mediate oppressors, in the Southern States has ever been an awkward 
and a dangerous feature in their condition. It is now a hundred-fold 
more so. 

Slavery exists in about fifteen States, while two more have been sought 
to be added—the wild steppe lands of Nebraska and Kansas, a district of 
country where the western Missouri pours its turbid waters along its 
perilous course, forming the eastern boundary of the savage western land 
of the Indian tribes, and extending eastward to the gigantic Mississippi, 
where heathendom still contends for dominion with Christianity. 

** Slavery,” said Lord Stanley, “cannot be permanent in the United 
States; the reason is, it is unjustifiable, contrary to the universally ac- 
credited and honoured rules of morality, and it must, therefore, come to 
an end, not only in America, but in Cuba, Brazils,—everywhere.” 

Every year the institution of slavery has been becoming more difficult 
to preserve. The slaves themselves, in spite of every effort to keep them 
back, are becoming more enlightened, and, therefore, more difficult to 
keep in subjection ; even the difference in race and colour—the great 


. bulwark of slavery—is gradually breaking down. ‘The two races are, in 
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fact, being amalgamated ; there are now 500,000 mulattoes in the Union, 
and they are increasing in a corresponding ratio from year to year. 
Serious as this question is, there is another still more so. Are the slaves 
to go on increasing in a geometrical ratio ?—500,000 on the first esta- 
blishment of the government; 700,000 in 1790; 3,200,000 in 1850; 
6,000,000 in 1875; 12,000,000 in 1900; and so on, doubling themselves 
every quarter of a century through an infinitude of years? 

What is to be done with the slaves if they are set at liberty, despised 
and down-trodden by almost the entire nation? Are they to grow up as 
a powerful alien people in a confederation of States, or a forced Union, 
dangerous in their numbers, and yore dangerous in their consciousness 
of wrong, and in the passions which might excite them to acts of 
vengeance ? 

Yet, on the other hand, what will become of them in the event of an 
indefinite postponement of freedom to the slave? Before the rupture of 
the slave States with the free States, the whole southern frontier, from 
Maryland to Louisiana, as the natural consequence of the violence and 
oppression inseparable from that unnatural and iniquitous system, in- 
dicated a social system in the last stage of decrepitude, a soil irre- 
coverably impoverished, and a proprietary fast verging towards bank- 
ruptcy. Already in Virginia, naturally rich and beautiful, there was a 
growing impoverishment, notwithstanding that large sums were realised 
by the individuals who reared human stock for the more southern planta- 
tions. In the partially deteriorated state of that fine old domain, and its 
apparent incapability of keeping pace with the more prosperous commu- 
nities of the North, it may be said to approximate to the physical and 
moral condition which disfigured Italy in the second century. 

Both public and private interests and honour have been hitherto power- 
less to destroy the fascination or to inflict the death-blow on the demon 
that has preyed on the very vitals of the republic. The curse has in- 
volved a separation of the Union into two halves, and has entailed civil 
war between brethren ;* yet if the united power of the commonwealth 


* We have already had occasion to explain the causes of secession, and the 
results to which such an act on the part of the slave States may possibly lead, 
and we must, at the risk of a little repetition, refer to them here. 

The reason why the slave States seceded has been erroneously explained by 
writers in this country; it was not the election of President Lincoln, because he 
would have been unable to attack the “peculiar institution,” since more than 
one-half the Senate are democrats, and the Supreme Court is entirely in the 
hands of that party. Hence the Federal States would not have dreamed of 
attacking slavery, for the republican party did not possess the power to prohibit 
the extinction of slavery in territories, repeal the slave imprisonment law, or 
abolish the institution in the district of Columbia; all that it could do in the 
matter was limited to moral working and moral pressure, for Congress has no 
right to interfere in a legislative way in the laws and institutions of the indi- 
vidual States. Moreover, President Lincoln would never have thought of assail- 
ing the South, because he belongs to the moderate faction of the republican 
party. What was it, then, that really led to the secession of the slave States? 

It was the certainty that the election of a republican president would prove an 
epoch in the history of American development: it was the certainty that the pre- 
dominance of the slaveholders was for ever broken, that the Federal administra- 
tion was permanently torn from their hands, and the legislature and justice would 
soon be also taken from them; lastly, it was the consciousness that slavery must, 
sooner or later, cease—a certainty to which the haughty “ negro barons” would 
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was impotent to protect it against the danger of annihilation, how much 

ter these dangers, whether of permanency of slavery or of its aboli- 
tion, will be to a confederation of Southern States, suppose their inde- 
pendence to be maintained? What will free States or slave States do to 
avert the danger? ‘The highest intellects in Europe are looking with 
breathless wonder at the sad and anomalous position of the once United 
States, and for the solution of this great problem. 

God is pre-eminently a God of providence, even in the minutest cir- 
cumstances of life directing and controlling the government of the world, 
and that Providence never permits the laws of nature to be outraged with 
impunity : the free States will pay with their blood and their money for 
the sin of a long toleration of an iniquitous system, the slave States will 
probably rue in utter ruin and desolation, if not in some more terrific 
catastrophe, their upholding a system of crime which has entailed sorrow 
and suffering on others as well as on themselves. 

But America is not like her native aloe, that blooms not till the end of 
life, and blossoms but to die. Great as has been her progress, she is still, 
as it were, in an infantine and transitorial state of being. Even society 
is in childhood—education in morals and politics may be said to have 
only just commenced ; two centuries only have elapsed since all her do- 
minions were a pathless wilderness. 

She has still, to use the words of one of her ablest writers, many a 
dark, silent, untrodden forest of unknown extent, where the hardy settler 
has never yet awoke the slumbering echoes with the ringing blow of the 
axe ; many a rolling prairie whose virgin soil the ploughshare has never 
yet disturbed ; many woods and forests through which agricultural pro- 








never give way. Such was the reason, we believe, why the South threw down the 
gauntlet and rashly determined to precipitate the crisis. 

If we regard slavery as the point on which the whole question turns, the 
slightest consideration shows us how madly the Southern States behaved in 
seceding. Now that war is declared, the North will not hesitate to do all in its 
power to root out slavery. Insurrections and desertions, fostered by the North, 
will very speedily ruin the South and the slaveowners. The human property will 
rapidly sink in price, and the Southerners will be compelled to employ all their 
activity and resources in defending themselves against a servile revolt. The 
commerce, trade, and navigation of the slave States will be utterly destroyed, and, 
in order to save themselves from ruin, nothing will be left to the Confederation 
but to abolish slavery under very unfavourable circumstances, and sue for read- 
mission to the Union. While they belonged to the Union the slave States had 
none of these heavy misfortunes to apprehend; as members of the Federation 
they enjoy all its privileges, even the protection of their institutions against violent 
attacks from within and without, should their own resources not prove sufficient. 

If the slave States act wisely, and will yield quietly to what is inevitable, the 
curse of slavery may be gradually removed within the Union, without bloodshed 
or convulsions, or any material injury to them. We believe that President Lincoln, 
to stop bloodshed, would gladly accept a compromise based on the gradual ex- 
tirpation of slavery, though he would not even have asked for that had not the 
Southern States acted so foolishly, and placed themselves in a false position. The 
hour in which secession was declared was also the date of the abolition of the 
“ peculiar institution.” 

At the same time that we so far concur in these deductions, it is to be observed 
that the conquest of the Southern States by the Northern is an easier matter than 
their subjugation, and their subjugation is still easier than their tenure. That the 
well-known antagonism of the North-West to slavery, brought to a crisis by the 
election of President Lincoln, had also something to do with the secession, is 
also shown by the breaking out of hostilities on the borders of Missouri and Illinois 
and Iowa contemporaneously with the crossing of the Potomac in the east. 
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duce has never yet been hurried on the railroad car; and many a lake 
where the water-fowl has never yet been startled by the sails of commerce. 
She has still vast deserts where alternate deluge and drought are formin 
the basis of a future region of fertile ground ; forest-hidden rivers are still 
waiting the hand of man to reduce them to practical uses, and which the 
geological processes are daily materially altering and improving. Her 
innate elements of strength and progress, as also the genius of her people 
to turn them to profitable account, are comparatively undeveloped, while 
her long line of insular and continental coast, broken and penetrated by 
gulfs and bays, which form harbours of every degree of capacity and 
security, from the open roadstead to the land-locked port in which the 
navies of the world might ride in safety, is still comparatively unoc- 
cupied. 

The climate of the once United States is, throughout, splendid ; it is 
adapted to every constitution, and seems fitted for every description of 
vegetation and of animal life. The geographical position and extent of 
what we must persist in designating as the Sovereign States, their 
mighty appliances of steam-boat navigation and railroad travelling, their 
already vast and still rapidly increasing population, placed under circum- 
stances of such rapid intercommunication as to be equal, perhaps, to 
half as many more iu some other kingdoms, while growing civilisation 
is combining many conflicting forces, are all still bringing out beneficial 
issues; the public mind advancing to a better understanding of the 
elements of national prosperity aud the laws of national life, and the 
increasing discovery, discussion, and propagation of true principles of all 
kinds, preparing the way, let us hope, for a still more happy condition of 
the masses—all point out America as destined to play an important part 
in the history of the world. 

And European power, in passing into her hands, goes to one people, 
for the hundreds of millions that must one day inhabit her vast regions 
will be one, having one language, one literature, one religion, one common 
soul, This is a unity that secession, separation, civil war, nor any amount 
of political divisions—the predominance of the free States or that of the 
slave States, the permanent antagonism of the two, the antagonism of the 
agricultural centre of the Mississippi with the commercial and industrial 
centre of New England, the seclusion of religious fanaticism on the 
borders of the Great Salt Lake, the rising up of new generations of 
Highlanders in the fertile plains and valleys of the Rocky Mountains, or 
the progressive march of prosperity and power on the Pacific—caunot 
affect aud cannot destroy. That a people thus situated, no matter under 
what form of government they live, or what number of political divisions 
they may be led to constitute, must exert a dominant influence on the 
world, is unavoidable. Their facilities for the acquisition of wealth, for 
intercourse with all parts of the globe, and the restless enterprise of her 
population, are all so many means by which America will be brought to 
influence the character and the destinies of other sections of the world. 

Thus, although the disunited States may no longer be so formidable an 
enemy to England as the once United States were, still, if higher prin- 
ciples did not guide us, mere interests should dictate the necessity of pro- 
moting, by every practicable expedient, the development of the resources 
of all separate Confederate or Federal States, amid unbroken peace, 
amity, aud intercourse. The value of our imports from America have 
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been about thirty millions; while our exports somewhat exceed twenty- 
two millions. ‘This trade far surpasses that existing separately with 
British India and Australia ; and it is even more extensive than that of 
England with the whole continent of Europe. The imports of large 
cotton alone in 1854 amounted to 17,274,6771. The articles of import 
next in value are wheat-meal, 2,763,793/. ; after that, maize, 1,971,280/. ; 
and corn, 1,487,7251. 

While, therefore, we encourage as a matter of duty and caution the 
cultivation of cotton in Queensland and India, and open new cotton 
countries to the capitalist, the colonist, and the planter in Africa and 
other regions, we must not forget that America has been hitherto our 
customer for manufactured cottons to the value of 3,500,000/. and up- 
wards; for woollens, upwards of 3,000,000/. ; slops, nearly 1,500,0002. ; 
and for iron, 7,000,000/. and upwards ; ; not to mention the traffic exist- 
ing between the mainland and the West India Islands. The consump- 
tion of sugar in America has been amazing ; and she has been in main 
part dependent for such on the West Indies. The consumption averages 
nine hundred and fifty millions, or forty pounds for every man, woman, 
and child in the Union. . It will be thus seen that, while America grows 
cotton for England, England manufactures her goods for America. 
While America buys from six or seven millions’ worth of iron from Eng- 
land, England expends an almost equal sum with America in the pur- 
chase of the necessaries of life—in flour, grain, salted provisions, tobacco, 
and furs, proving the fallacy of the old idea that what is one man’s gain 
is another man’s loss. It may, indeed, be said that America feeds Eng- 
land as the Roman daughter fed her parent. Fifteen hundred ships 
traverse the ocean between England and America, measuring upwards of 
a million of tons, exclusive of steamers; while two mail steamers leave 
both countries every week, if not one every alternate day, from New 
York and Boston, and Liverpool and Southampton. What immense 
interests in peace, on both sides of the Atlantic, are represented by these 
figures and considerations! We have whole populations in mutual de- 
pendence, bound up together for weal or woe. 

There must also ever be many fond ties and sympathies between the 
two nations, founded on ancient memories and a brotherhood of ages, 
which hours of passion are not lightly to dissolve; and the personal pride 
of each, in whatever the other shall achieve that is great and glorious, is 
a motive of attachment which neither of the two nations should be so 
covetous and ambitious as to disregard. 

Interested as we undoubtedly are in the abolition of slavery, the more 
especially as the existence of such an institution has been the sole cause 
that the understanding between the two countries has not as yet been 

erfect, still there was no more reason that the slave States should coerce 
Roglend into war with the free States in defence of their mere moneyed 
interests, than there was that the free States should compel her to war 
in their interest upon a matter of sentiment and morality. The know- 
ledge that Great Britain can have no other possible object in view than 
the cultivation and improvement of friendship and good understanding 
with all the States of America, will do more to stay the belligerent 
wers, and bring about a compromise, than any other step that could 
Say been taken. ‘The whole of the causes of disagreement and mis- 
understanding are matters of arrangement, not of mutual destruction 
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War only does violence to all the sentiments of humanity, and never yet 
effected anything really good. On the other hand, it has been the 
prolific source of all the misfortunes and calamities that have befallen the 
world. 

Among other pleasing evidences of harmony and of co-operation in the 
accomplishment of the benevolent objects of peace, were the recent 
reciprocity treaty between the United States and Canada, which in- 
augurated a new era in the history of the relations of the States with the 
British colonies, and the benefits of which, it is to be hoped, will one day 
be extended to Great Britain. Already, indeed, a bill had passed 
Congress for reducing the duty on imports, and trading interests gave 

romise of being less and less fettered. Among such evidences may also 
be noticed the preservation of the Greenwich meridian for navigation, 
and the publicity attending Lieutenant Maury’s observations, 

That a feeling of amity and hearty good will, notwithstanding several 
local displays of cupidity overruling principle, towards the States generally 
exists throughout England, admits not of a question, and that this feel- 
ing is reciprocated by the wisest and best men in the United States is 
equally evident. The unprincipled and reckless among the public jour- 
nals in England do not represent the mass of the population nor the 
thinking portion of the community, still less do similar prints express the 
public sentiment of America. The sympathy of race and religious feel- 
ing, quite irrespective of their national greatness, should make English- 
men proud of the American people, and induce them to regard them as 
an object of study and of interest rather than of satire and abuse, of emu- 
lation rather than of envy. A rupture between the two countries, for 
any cause whatsoever, save the absolute sacrifice of faith and national 
honour, or the periling national rights and liberties, would be the saddest 
affliction which could befal our race in either hemisphere. And our 
American brethren may collect from the most patriotic and best organs 
of public opinion in England how much such a collision would be de- 
plored here. 

This feeling does not arise from any low, sordid apprehension of the 
consequences in a mere pecuniary point of view, but from a humane dread 
of the horrors and insanity which such a fratricidal war would evoke, 
while it itself could lead to no possible or tangible good. As Providence 
leaves not the innocent unprotected nor the guilty unpunished, and as all 
injustice terminates, sooner or later, in revolution, we must leave the 
question of freedom and slavery, of uniow or disunion, to be settled 
amongst the States themselves by the sword or by mutual arrangement. 
The disruption concerns us so far as it for the time being interrupts trade 
and intereommunication, and arouses strong passions, but we have no- 
thing to do with the results, which it remains with the Americans them- 
selves to determine. We can afford to wish them well out of a trouble 
that was inevitable, so long as the plague-spot remained in her side. It 
has been long foreseen, and better that the crisis should come, and the 
curse and the shame be removed, it is to be hoped for ever. It will only 
tend to strengthen the ties already existing, for exclusive nationalities 
differ little from sects distinguished for their bigotry; while true patriot- 
ism, like true religion, the more faithful is its devotion to its great object 
of love and worship, the more largely and freely does it breathe the spirit 
of charity and good will to all mankind. 
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EAST LYNNE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 
PART THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


I. 


LORD VANE DATING FORWARDS. 


To the burial of William Carlyle came Lord Mount Severn and his 
son. Wilson had been right in her surmises as to the resting-place. The 
Carlyle vault was opened for him: and an order went forth to the sculptor, 
for an inscription to be added to their marble tablet in the church. 
“William Vane Carlyle, eldest son of Archibald Carlyle, of East 
Lynne.” Amongst those who attended the funeral as mourners, went 
one more notable in the eyes of gazers than the rest; Richard Hare the 

unger. 

“aly Hedla was ill. Til in mind, and ominously ill in body. She kept 
her room ; and Joyce attended on her. The household set down madame’s 
illness to the fatigue of having attended upon Master William : it was not 
thought of seriously by any one, especially as she declined to see a doctor. 
All her thoughts now were directed to the getting away from East Lynne, 
for it would never do to remain there to Fe and she knew that death 
was on his way to her, and that no human power or skill, not all the 
faculty combined, could turn him back again. The exeessive dread of 
detection was not upon her as it had been formerly : I meau, she did not 
dread the consequences so much, if detection came. In nearing the grave, 
all fears and hopes, of whatever nature, relating to this world, lose their 
force ; and fears, or hopes, regarding the next world, take their place. 
Our petty feelings here are lost in the greater. 

In returning to East Lynne, Lady Isabel had entered upon a daring 
act: and she found, in the working, that neither strength nor spirit was 
equal to it. Presuming upon the extraordinary change which had taken 
place in her appearance, and which, with her own care, rendered detection 
next door to an impossibility, she had suffered it to blind her judgment, 
and lead her upon a course that could only end badly. Let people talk 
as they will, it is impossible to drive out human passions from the human 
heart. You may suppress them, deaden them, keep them in subjection, 
but you cannot root them out. The very best man that attains to the 
greatest holiness on earth has need constantly to strive and pray, if he 
would keep away evil from his thoughts, passions from his nature. His 
life must be spent in self-watchfulness; he must “ pray always,” at morn- 
ing, at evening, at mid-day: and he cannot do it then. One of the 
greatest of our living divines, grey now with years and infirmities, said in 
a memorable sermon, preached in Worcester cathedral in the zenith of his 
fame and power, that the life, even of a good man, was made up of daily 
sinning and repenting. So it is. Human passions and tempers were 
brought with us into this world, and they can only quit us an bid 
it farewell to enter upon immortality in the next. 
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When Lady Isabel was Mr. Carlyle’s wife, she had never wholly loved 
him. The very utmost homage that esteem, admiration, affection could 
give, was his: but that mysterious passion called by the name of love 
(and which, as I truly and heartily believe, cannot in its refined etherealism 
be known to many of us) had not been given to him. It was now, I 
told you, some papers back, that the world goes round by the rules of 
contrary—conter-rary, mind you, the children have it in their game—and 
we go round with it. We despise what we have, and covet that which 
we cannot get. From the very night she had come back to East Lynne, 
her love for Mr. Carlyle had burst forth with an intensity never before felt. 
It had been smouldering almost ever since she quitted him. ‘“ Repre- 
hensible !”” groans a moralist. Very. Everybody knows that, as Afy 
would say. But her heart, you see, not done with human passions : 
and they work ill, and conterariness (let the word stand, critic, if you 
please), and precisely everything they should not. 

I shall get in for it, I fear, if I attempt to defend her. But it was not 
exactly the same thing, as though she had suffered herself to fall in love 
with somebody else’s husband. Nobody would defend that. We have 
not turned Mormons yet, and the world does not walk upon its head. 
When Queen Eleanor handed the bowl of poison to Fair Rosamond, she 
challenged the execrations of posterity, and they have been liberally 
bestowed upon her from that hour to this. The queen gets all the blame, 
the lady all the sympathy. Putting the poison out of view, I think the 
judgment should be reversed. Had Lady Isabel fallen in love with—say 
—Mr. Crosby, she would have deserved a little judicious chastisement 
at Mrs. Crosby’s hands. Perhaps an hour or two spent in some 
agreeable pillory (why were they done away with!) might have proved 
efficacious. But this was a peculiar case. She, poor thing, almost 
regarded Mr. Carlyle as her husband. The bent of her thoughts was 
“y too much inclined to this. (That evil human heart again!) Many 
and many a time did she wake up from a reverie, and strive to drive this 
mistaken view of things away from her, taking shame to herself. Ten 
minutes afterwards, she would catch her brain revelling in the same re- 
bellious vision. Mr. Carlyle’s love was not hers now; it was Barbara’s : 
Mr. Carlyle did not belong to her; he belonged to his wife. It was not 
only that he was not hers; he was another's: you may therefore, if you 
have the pleasure of being experienced in this sort of thing, guess a little 
at what her inward life was. Had there been no Barbara in the case, 
she might have lived and borne it : as it was, it had killed her before her 
time; that, and the remorse together. 

There had been other things, too. The reappearance of Francis 
Levison at West Lynne, in fresh contact, as may be said, with herself, 
had struck terror to her heart; and the dark charge brought against him 
augmented awfully her remorse. Then, the sharp lances perpetually 
thrust upon her memory—the Lady Isabel’s memory—from all sides 
were full of cruel sting, unintentionally though they were hurled. And 
there was the hourly chance of discovery, and the never-ceasing battle 
with her conscience for being at East Lynne at all. No wonder that the 
chords of life were snapping: the auiiee would have been had they re- 
mained whole. 


“She brought it upon herself! she ought not to have come back to 
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East Lynne!” groans our moralist again. Don't I say so? Of course 
she ought not. Neither ought she to have suffered her thoughts to stray, 
in the manner did, towards Mr. Carlyle. She ought not; but she 
did. If we all did just what we “ t,” this lower world would be 
worth living in; and the proverb, touching fruit defendu, would go out 
as a dead letter. You must just sit down and abuse her, and so cool your 

. lLagree with you that she ought never to have,come back ; that 
it was an act little short of madness: but are you quite sure that you 
would not have done the same, under the facility and the temptation ? 
And now you can abuse me for saying it, if it will afford you any satis- 
faction. 

She was neaver to death than she imagined. She knew—judging by 
her declining strength, and her inner feelings—that it could not be far 
off ; but she did not deem it was coming so very soon. Her mother had 
died in a similar way. Some said of consumption—Dr. Martin did, you 
may remember; some said of “waste ;” the earl, her husband, said of a 
~— heart—you heard him say so to Mr. Carlyle in the first chapter 
of this history. The earl was the one who might be supposed to know 
best. Whatever may have been Lady Mount Severn’s malady, she—to 

ive you the phrase that was in people’s mouths at the time—* went out 
like the snuff of a candle.” It was now the turn of Lady Isabel. She 
had no more decided disorder than the countess had had; yet death had 
marked her. She felt that it had: and in its approach she dreaded not, 
as she had once done, the consequences that must ensue, did discove 
come. Which brings us back to the point whence ensued this long 
digression. I dare say you are chafing at it, but it is not often I trouble . 
you with one, 

But she would not willingly let discovery come; neither had she the 
least intention of remaining at East Lynne to die. Where she should 
take refuge, was quite a secondary consideration: only let her get 
smoothly and plausibly away. Joyce, in her dread, was for ever urging 
it. Of course the preliminary step was, to arrange matters with Mrs. 
Carlyle, and in the afternoon of the day following the funeral, Lady 
Isabel proceeded to her dressing-room, and craved an interview. 

Mr. Carlyle quitted the room as she entered it. Barbara, fatigued 
with a recent drive, was lying on the sofa. She would scarcely take the 
notice. 

“We shall be so sorry to lose you, Madame Vine! You are all we 
could wish for Lucy: and Mr. Carlyle feels truly grateful for your love 
and attention to his poor boy.’’ 

“To leave will give me pain also,” Madame Vine answered, in a sub- 
dued tone. Pain? Ay. Mrs. Carlyle little guessed at its extent. All 
she cared for on earth, she should leave behind her at East Lynne. 

‘Indeed you must not leave,” resumed Barbara. “It would be unjust 
to allow you todo so. You have made yourself ill, waiting upon poor 
William, and you must remain here and take holiday until you are cured. 
You will soon get well, if you will only suffer yourself to be properly 
waited on and taken care of.” 

“ You are very considerate. Pray do not think me insensible if I de- 
cline. I believe my strength is beyond getting up: that I shall never 
be able to teach again.” 
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“Oh, nonsense,” said Barbara, in her quick way. “ We are all given 
to fancy the worst when we are ill. I was feeling terribly weak, only a 
few minutes ago, and said something of the same sort to Archibald. He 
talked and soothed me out of it. I wish you had your dear husband 
living, Madame Vine, to mo you and love you; as I have him.” 

A tinge of scarlet streaked Madame Vine’s pale face, and she laid her 
hand upon her beating heart. 

“How could you think of leaving? We should be glad to help re- 
establish your health, in any case, but it is only fair to do it now. I 
felt sure, by the news brought to me when I was ill, that your attention 
upon William was overtaxing your strength.” 

‘‘ It is not the attendance upon William that has brought me into this 
state,” was the quick answer. ‘I must leave; I have well considered it 
over.” 

“‘ Would you like to go to the sea-side?” exclaimed Barbara, with sud- 
den energy. “Iam gong there on Monday next: Mr. Carlyle insists 
upon it that I try a little change. I had intended only to take my baby ; 
but we can make different arrangements, and take you and Lucy. It 
might do you good, Madame Vine.” 

She shook her head. “No: it would make me worse. All that I 
want is perfect quiet. I must beg you to understand that I shall leave. 
And I should be glad if you could allow the customary notice to be dis- 
pensed with, so that I may be at liberty to depart within a few days.” 

“ Look here, then,’’ said Barbara,’ after a pause of consideration ; 
“you remain at East Lynne until my return—which will be in a fort- 
night. Mr. Carlyle cannot stay with me, so I know I shall be tired in 
less time than that. He and his office are quite overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, after his long sojourn in London. I did not care to go until August 
or September, when he will be at leisure, but he would not hear of it, 
and says we can go again then. I do not want you to remain to teach, 
you know, Madame Vine: I do not wish you to do a single thing. Lucy 
shali have holiday, and Mr. Kane can come up for her music. Only, I 
could not be content to leave her, unless under your surveillance: she is 
getting of an age, now, not to be consigned to servants, even to Joyce. 
Upon my return, if you still wish to leave, you shall then be at liberty to 
do so. What do you say?” 

Madame Vine said “Yes.” Said it eagerly. To have another fort- 
night with her children, Lucy and Archibald, was very like a reprieve, 
and she embraced it. Although she knew, as I have said, that grim 
Death was on his way, she did not think he had drawn so near the end of 
his journey. Her thoughts went back to the time when she had been 
ordered to the sea-side after an illness. It had been a marvel if they had 
not. She remembered how he, her husband, had urged the change upon 
her: how he had taken her, travelling carefully ; how tenderly anxious 
he had been in the arrangements for her comfort, when settling her in 
the lodgings; how, when he came again to see her, he had met her in 
his passionate fondness, thanking God for the visible improvement in her 
looks. That one injunction, which she had called him back to give him, 
as he was departing for the boat, was bitterly present to her now: “ Do 
not get making love to Barbara Hare.” All this care, and love, and 
tenderness, belonged now of right to Barbara. And were given to her. 
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But now Barbara, she Madame Vine to remain at 
East Lynne, and indeed have that she should do so, did 
not take her refusal to heart. Barbara not fail to perceive that she 
was a th 1 ek ee ee ree he ge A 

vernesses. she was also truly fond of Lucy 

her welfare in every way, Barbara also saw. For Lucy’s sake, there- 
fore, she would be grieved to part with Madame Vine, and would raise 
her salary to anything in reason, if she would but stay. But, on her own 
score, Barbara had as soon Madame Vine went, as not; for, in her heart 
of hearts, she had never liked her. She could not have told why. Was 
it instinct? Very probably. The birds of the air, the beasts of the field, 
the fishes of the sea have their instincts; and so does man have his. 

it was the unaccountable resemblance that Madame Vine bore to 
Lady Isabel. A strange likeness! Barbara often thought : but whether 
it lay in the face, the voice, or the manner, she could never decide. A 
suspicion of the truth did not cross her mind. How should it? And she 
never spoke of it: had the resemblance been to any one but Lady Isabel, 
she would have talked of it freely. Or, it.may have been that there was 
now and then a tone in Madame Vine’s voice that grated on her ear: a 
wrung, impatient tone, wanting in respect, savouring of hauteur, which 
Barbara did not understand, and did not like. However it may have 
been, certain it is that Mrs. Carlyle would not shed tears after the 
governess. Only for Lucy’s sake did she regret parting with her. 

These different remembrances and reflections were separately passing 
through the minds of the two ladies, when their conference was over. 
Madame Vine at length rose from her chair to depart. 

“ Would you mind holding my baby for one minute ?” cried Barbara. 

Madame Vine quite started. ‘The baby there!” she uttered. Bar- 
bara laughed. 

“It is lying by my side, under the shawl, quiet little sleeping thing.” 

Madame Vine advanced and took the sleeping baby. How could she 
refuse? She had never had it in her arms before: had, in fact, scarcely 
seen it. One visit of ceremony she had paid Mrs. Carlyle, as in polite- 
ness bound, a day or two after the young lady’s arrival, and had been 
shown a little face, nearly covered with lace, in a cradle. 

“Thank you. I can get up now. I might have half smothered it, 
had I attempted before,” continued Barbara, still laughing. “I have 
been here long enongh, and am quite rested. Talking about smothering 
children, what accounts we have in the registrar-general’s weekly returns 
of health. So many children ‘overlaid in bed;’ so many children ‘ suffo- 
cated in bed.’ One week there were nearly twenty ; and often there are 
as many as eight and ten. Mr. Carlyle says he knows they are smothered 


on purpose. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Carlyle !”’ 

“T exclaimed, just as you do, when he said it, and laid my hand over 
his lips. He laughed, and told me I did not know half the wickedness of 
the world. Thank you,” again repeated Mrs. Carlyle, taking her child 
from — Isabel. “Is she not a pretty baby? Do you like the name: 

“It is a simple name,” replied Lady Isabel. “ And simple names are 
always the most attractive.” 
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“ That is just what Archibald thinks. But he wanted this child’s to 
be Barbara. I would not have had it Barbara for the world. I remember 
his once saying, a long, long while ago, that he did not like elaborate 
pames; were mouthfuls; and he instanced mine, and his sister’s, and 
his own. I recalled his words to him, and he said he may not have liked 
the name of Barbara then, but he loved it now. So we entered into a 
compromise: Miss Baby was named Anna Barbara, with an understanding 
that the first name is to be for use, and the last for the registers.” 

‘‘ It is not christened,” said Lady Isabel. 

‘Only baptised. We should have had it christened before now, but 
for William’s death. Not that we give christening dinners ; but I waited 
for the trial at Lynneborough to be over, that my dear brother Richard 
might stand to the child.” 

“ Mr. Carlyle does not like christenings made into festivals,” Lady 
Isabel dreamily observed, her thoughts buried in the past. 

“How did you know that?” exclaimed Barbara, opening her eyes. 
And poor Madame Vine, her pale face flushing, had to stammer forth 
some confused words that she “ had heard so somewhere.” 

“It is quite true,” said Barbara. ‘He has never given a christening 
dinner for any of his children, and generally gets out of attending, 
if invited to one. He cannot understand the analogy between a solemn 
religious rite, and the meeting together afterwards to eat and drink and 
make merry, according to the fashion of this world.” 

As Lady Isabel quitted the room, young Vane was careering through 
the corridor, throwing his head in all directions, and calling out. 

“Lucy! I want Lucy.” 

‘What do you want with her?” asked Madame Vine. 

“T] m’est impossible de vous le dire, madame,” responded he. Being, 
for an Eton boy, wonderfully up in French, he was rather given to show 
it off, when he got the chance. He did not owe thanks for it to Eton: 
Lady Mount Severn had taken better care than that. Better care? 
What could she want? There was one whole real live French tutor— 
and he an Englishman !—for the eight hundred boys. Very unreason- 
able of her ladyship to disparage that ample provision ! 

*‘ Lucy cannot come to you just now. She is practising.” 

“ Mais, il le faut. J’ai le droit de demander aprés elle. Elle m’ap- 
partient, vous comprenez, madame, cette demoiselle-la.”’ 

Madame could not forbear a smile. “I wish you would speak English 
sense, instead of French nonsense.” 

“Then the English sense is, that I want Lucy, and I must have her. 
I am going to take her for a drive in the pony-carriage if you must know. 
She said she'd come, and John’s getting it ready.” 

“I could not possibly allow it,” said Madame Vine. “ You'd be sure 
to upset her.”’ 

“The idea!” he returned, indignantly. “ As if I should upset Luey ! 
Why, I am one of the great whips at Eton! I care for Luey too much 
not to drive steadily. She is to be my wife, you know, ma bonne dame.” 

At this juncture, two heads were pushed out from the library, close by ; 
those of the earl and Mr. Carlyle. Barbara also, attracted by the talking, 
appeared at the door of her dressing-room. 


“ What's that about a wife?’ asked my lord of his son. 
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The blood mantled in the young gentleman's cheek, as he turned 
round and saw who spoke. But he oa all the fearlessness of an 
Eton boy, the honour of a right mind; und he disdained to equivocate. 

“T intend Carlyle to be my wife, papa. I mean, in earnest— 
when we shall both be grown up. If you will approve,and Mr. Carlyle 
will give her to me.” 

The earl looked somewhat impassible: Mr. Carlyle, amused. “ Sup- 
pose,” said the latter, “ we adjourn the discussion to this day ten years ?” 

“ But that Lucy is so very young a child, I should reprove you 
seriously, sir,” said the earl. ‘ You have no right to bring Lucy’s name 
into any such absurdity.” 

“‘T mean it, papa: you'll all see. And I intend to keep out of scrapes 
—that is, of nasty dishonourable scrapes—on purpose that Mr. Carlyle 
shall find no excuse against me. I have made up my mind to be what 
he is—a man of honour. I am right glad you know about it, sir. And 
I shall let mamma know it, before long.”’ 

The last sentence tickled the earl’s fancy, and a grim smile passed over 
his lips. “ It will be war to the knife, if you do.” 

“I know that,” laughed the viscount. “ But I am getting a better 
match for mamma in our battles than I used to be.” 

Nobody saw fit to prolong the discussion. Barbara put her veto upon 
the drive in the pony-carriage, unless John sat behind to look after the 
driver, which Lord Vane’s skill resented as an insult. Madame Vime, 
when the corridor became empty again, laid her hand upon the boy’s arm, 
as he was moving away, and drew him to the window. 

“In speaking, as you do, of Lucy Carlyle, do you forget the disgrace 
reflected on her through the conduct of her mother ?”’ 

** Her mother is not Lucy.” 

“It may prove an impediment, that, with Lord and Lady Mount 
Severn.” 

“Not with his lordship. And I must do—as you heard me say— 
battle with my mother. Conciliatory battle, you understand, madame; 
bringing the enemy to reason.” 

Madame Vine was agitated. She held her handkerchief to her mouth, 
and the boy noticed how her hands trembled. 

“T have learnt to love Lucy. It has appeared to me, in these few 
months’ sojourn with her, that I have stood to her in the light of a 
mother. William Vane,” she solemnly added, keeping her hold upon 
him, “I shall soon be where earthly distinctions are no more ; where sin 
and sorrow are wiped away. Should Lucy Carlyle indeed become your 
wife in after years, never, never cast upon lee by so much as the lightest 
word of reproach, the sin of Lady Isabel.” 

Lord Vane threw back his head, his honest eyes flashing in their in- 
dignant earnestness. 

** What do you take me for ?”’ 

“It would be a cruel wrong upon Lucy. She does not deserve it. 
That unhappy lady’s sin was all ~ own : let it die with her. Never 

to Lucy of her mother.” 

The lad dashed his hand across his eyes, for they were filling. “I 
shall. I shall speak to her often of her mother—that is, you know, after 
she’s my wife. I shall tell how I loved Lady Isabel—that there’s nobody 
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I ever loved so much in the world, but Lucy herself. J cast a reproach 
to Lucy on the score of her mother!” he hotly added. “ It is through 
her mother that I love her. You don’t understand, madame.” 

“Cherish and love her for ever, should she become yours,” said Lady 
Isabel, wringing his hand. “TI ask it you as one who is dying.” 

“J will. I promise it. But, I say, madame,” he continued, dropping 
his fervent tone, “‘ what do you allude to? Are you worse ?” 

Madame Vine did not answer. She glided away without speaking. 

Later, when she was sitting by twilight in the grey parlour, cold and 
shivering, and wrapped up in a shawl, though it was hot summer 
weather, somebody knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” cried she, apathetically. 

It was Mr. Carlyle who entered. She rose up, her pulses quickening, 
her heart thumping against her side. In)her wild confusion, she was 
drawing forward a chair for him. He laid his hand upon it, and mo- 
tioned her to her own. 

“ Mrs. Carlyle tells me that you have been speaking to her of leaving. 
That you find yourself too much out of health to continue with us.” 

“ Yes, sir,” - faintly replied, having a most imperfect notion of what 
she did say. 

“ What is it that you find to be the matter with you ?” 

“ J—think—it is chiefly weakness,” she stammered. 

Her face had grown as grey as the walls. A dusky, livid sort of hue, 
not unlike William’s had worn, the night of his death, and her voice 
sounded strangely hollow. It—the voice—struck Mr. Carlyle, aud awoke 
his fears. 

‘* You cannot—you never can have caught William’s complaint, in your 
close attendance on him!” he exclaimed, speaking in the impulse of the 
moment, as the idea flashed across him. ‘I have heard of such things.” 

“Caught it from him!” she rejoined, carried away also by impulse. 
* It is more likely that he——” 

She stopped herself just in time. ‘ Inherited it from me,” had been 
the destined conclusion. In her alarm, she went off volubly, something 
to the effect that ‘‘it was no wonder she was ill; illness was natural to 
her family.” 

*“‘ At any rate, you have become ili at East Lynne, in attendance on 
my children,” rejoined Mr. Carlyle, decisively, when her voice died away ; 
‘you must therefore allow me to insist that you allow East Lynne to do 
what it can towards renovating you. What is your objection to see a 
doctor ?” 

‘** A doctor could do me no good,” she faintly answered. 

“Certainly not—so long as you will not consult one.” 

“ Indeed, sir, doctors could not cure me. Nor—as I believe—prolong 
my life.”’ 

Mr. Carlyle paused. “ Are you believing yourself to be in danger ?” 

“ Not in immediate danger, sir. Only in-so-far as that I know I shall 
not live.” 

“ And yet you will not see a doctor! Madame Vine, you must be 
aware that I could not permit such a thing to go on in my house. Dan- 
gerous illness, and no advice !”’ 

She could not say to him, “ My malady is on the mind; it is a break- 
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ing heart, ‘and therefore no doctor of physic could serve me.” That 
would ‘never do. hee had my oS oo across her face, between her 

les, and» chin. Mr, le- the 
ee ee ern 
of double thextra power, he could not have made anything of her features 
in the broad. light of day. But she did not feel sosure of it. There was 
always an terror of discovery when in his presence, and she 
wished the interview at:an end. 

“JT willhsee Mr. Wainwright, if it-will be:any satisfaction to you, sir.” 

«Madame Vine, I have intruded upon you here, to say that you must 
see him. And, should he deem it necessary, Dr. Martin also.” 

“ Oh, sir,” she rejoined, with a curious smile, “ Mr. Wainwright will 
be quite sufficient. There will be nomeed of-another. I will write a 
note to him to-morrow.” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble. Iam going into West Lynne, and will 
send him up. You will permit me to urge that you’ spare no pains or 
care—that you suffer my servants to spare no pains or care to re- 
establish your health. Mrs. Carlyle tells.me that the question of your 
leaving remains in abeyance until her return——” 

“Pardon me, sir. The understanding with Mrs. Carlyle was, that I 
should remain here until her return, and should then be at liberty at 
once to leave.” 

“ Exactly. That is what Mrs. Carlyle said. But I must express a 
hope that by that time you may be feeling so much better as to recon- 
sider your ‘decision, and continue with us. For my daughter’s sake, 
Madame Vine, I trust it will be so.” 

He rose.as he spoke, and held out his hand. What could she do but 
rise also,:drop hers from her face, and give it him in answer? He re- 
tained it, clesping it warmly. 

“ How I repay you; how thank you for your love to my poor 
ost boy?” 

Radnen, tender eyes were on her blue double-spectacles; a sad 
smile mingled with the sweet expression.of ‘his lips, as he bent towards 
her—lips that had once been hers! A faint exclamation of despair ; a 
vivid glow of hot crimson ; and she caught up her new black silk apron, 
so deeply bordered with crape, in her disen hand, and flung it up 
to her face. He mistook the sound; mistook the action. 

“Do mot grieve for him. He is at»rest. Thank you, thank you 
greatly forall your sympathy.” 

Another wring of her hand, and Mr. Carlyle had quitted the «room. 
She laid her head upon the table, and thought how merciful would be 
death when he should come. 











IL. 
IT won't Do, arr! 


Mr. Jirrin was in his glory. «Mr. \Jiffin’s house: was ‘the same. 
Both were in apple-pie readiness to receive Miss AfyiHallijohn, who 
was, in a very short period indeed, to be converted: into ‘Mrs. Jiffin. 

Mr. Jiffin had not seen Afy for somé:days: had never been able «to 
come across her since the trial at Lynneborough. Every evening had 
he danced attendance at her lodgings, but could not-getradmitted. “‘ Not 
at home ; not at home,” was the invariable answer, though Afy might 
be sunning herself at the window in his very sight. Mr. Jiflin, throw- 
ing off as he best could the temporary disappointment, was man ecstasy 
of admiration, for he set it all down to Afy’s retiring modesty on the 
approach of the nuptial day. -“‘:And they could try to calumniate :her 1” 
he indignantly breathed. 

But now, one afternoon, when Mr. Jiflin, and his shopman,:and ‘his 
shop, and his wares, were all set out: to the best advantage, :and very 
tempting they looked as a whole, especially the spiced bacon, Mr. Jiffia, 
happening to cast his eyes to the opposite side of the street, beheld’ his 
beloved sailing by. She was got apan the fashion. A mauve silk dress 
with eighteen flounces, and about eighteen hundred steel battons that 
glittered your sight away; a ‘“zouave” jacket, worked with gold; sa 
black turban ed on the top of her skull, garnished in front with 
what court milliners are pleased to term a ‘“‘ plume de coq,” but which, 
by its size and height, might have been taken for a “coq” shimself, 
while a white osirich feather was carried round and did duty behind, and 
a spangled hair-met hung down to her waist. Gloriously grand was Afy 
that day ; and if I had but a photographing machine at hand—or what- 
ever may be the scientific name for the thing—you should certainly have 
been regaled with the sight of :her. Joyee would have gone down ina 
fit, had-she encountered her:by any unhappy chance. Mr. Jiflin, dash- 
ing his apron anywhere, tore across. 

“ Qh, is it you?” said Afy, freezingly, when compelled to.acknow- 
ledge him, but his offered hand she utterly repudiated. ‘“ Really, Mr. 
Jiffin, I should feel obliged if you would not come out .to me in ‘this 
offensive and public manner.” 

Mr. Jiffin grew cold. “Offensive! Not:comeout!” gaspedihe. <I 
do trust I have not been so unfortunate as to offend you, Miss Afy!” 

““ Well—yeou see,” said Afy, calling up all her impudence to:say what 
she had made up her mind to say, “‘ I have been considering:it well over, 
Jiffin, and I find that to carry out the marriage will not be for my—for 
our happiness. I intended to write and inform you of ‘this; but. shall 
be spared the trouble—as you Aave come out to me.” 

The perspiration, cold as ice, began to pour off Mr. Jiffin in’ hissagony 
and horror. You might have wrung every thread’he had on. “'You— 
don’t—mean — to—imply—that—you—give — me —up— Miss Afy?” 
he jerked out, unevenly. 

“Well; yes .I\ do,” »replied Afy. “It’s as good to be «plain; aud 
then there can be no se oe I’ll shake hands wat a= Sas 
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ing heart, ‘and therefore no doctor of physic could serve me.” That 
‘would ‘never do. cane had eee oe eee — between = 
les, and «her chin. Mr: 

See 
of double hextra power, he could not have made of her features 
in the oe ofday. But she did not feel sosureof it. There was 
always an ned terror of discovery when in his presence, and she 
wished the interview at an end. 

“JT wilbsee Mr. Wainwright, if it/will be:any satisfaction to you, sir.” 

«Madame Vine, I have intruded upon you here,'to say that you must 
see him. And, should he deem it necessary, Dr. Martin also.” 

“ Oh, sir,” she rejoined, with a curious smile, “‘ Mr. Wainwright will 
be quite sufficient. There will be nomeed of another. I will write a 
note to him to-morrow.” 

“ §pare yourself the trouble. I am going into West’ Lynne, and will 
send him up. You will permit me to urge that you spare no pains or 
care—that you suffer my servants’ to spare no ‘pains or care to re- 
establish your health. Mrs. Carlyle tells me that the question of your 
leaving remains in abeyance until her return——” 

“Pardon me, sir. The understanding with Mrs. Carlyle was, that I 
should remain here until her return, and should then be at liberty at 
once to leave.” 

“ Exactly. That is what Mrs. Carlyle said. But I must express a 
hope that by that time you may be feeling so much better as to recon- 
sider your ‘decision, ‘and :continue with us. For my daughter’s sake, 
Madame Vine, I trust it will be so.” 

He rose.as he spoke, and held out his hand. What could she do but 
rise also,:drop hers from her face, and give it him in answer? He re- 
tained it, ——- it warmly. 

“ How I repay you; how thank you for-your love to my poor 
ost boy?” 

~<A tender eyes were on her blue double-spectacles ; a>sad 
smile mingled with the sweet expression of his lips,.as he bent towards 
her—lips that had once been hers! A faint exclamation of despair ; a 
vivid glow of hot crimson ; and she caught up her new black silk apron, 
so deeply bordered with crape, in her disen hand, and flung it up 
to her face. He mistook the sound; mistook the action. 

“Do mot grieve for him. He is at»rest. Thank you, thank you 
greatly for all your sympathy.”’ 

Another wring of her hand, and Mr. Carlyle had quitted the room. 
She laid her head upon the table, and thought how merciful would be 
death when he should come. 
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IT Won't Do, arr! 


Mr. Jirrin was in his glory. «Mr. \Jiffin’s house: was ‘the same. 
Both were in apple-pie readiness to receive Miss AfyiHallijohn, who 
was, in a very short period indeed, to be converted: into ‘Mrs. Jiffin. 

Mr. Jiffin-had not seen Afy for some days: had never been able oto 
come across her since the trial at Lyuneborough. Every evening had 
he danced attendance at her lodgings, but could not»get:admitted. “‘ Not 
at home ; not at home,” was the invariable answer, though Afy might 
be sunning herself at the window in his very sight. Mr. Jiffin, throw- 
ing off as he best could the temporary disappointment, was iman ecstasy 
of admiration, for he set it all down to Afy’s retiring modesty on the 

h of the nuptial day. ~“‘ And they could try to calumniate cher !” 
he indignantly breathed. 

But now, one afternoon, when Mr. Jiffin, and his shopman,:and ‘his 
shop, and his wares, were all set out to the best advantage, «and \very 
tempting they looked as a whole, especially the spiced bacon, Mr. Jiffia, 
happening to cast his eyes to the opposite side of the street, beheld’ his 
beloved.sailing by. She was got wpin the fashion. A mauve silk dress 
with eighteen flounces, and about eighteen hundred steel buttons that 
glittered your sight away; a “zouave” jacket, worked with gold; sa 
black turban perched on the top of her skull, garnished in front with 
what court milliners are pleased to term a ‘“‘ plume de coq,” but which, 
by its size and height, might have been taken for a “coq” shimself, 
while a white ostrich feather was carried round and did duty behind, and 
a spangled hair-met hung down to her waist. Gloriously grand was Afy 
that day ; and if I had but a photographing machine at’ hand—~orwhat- 
ever may be the scientific name for the thing—you should certainly have 
been regaled with the sight of:her. Joyee would have gone down na 
fit, had-she encountered her by any unhappy chance. ‘Mr. Jiffin, dash- 
ing his apron anywhere, tore across. 

“ Qh, is it you?” -said Afy, freezingly, when compelled’ to.acknow- 
ledge him, but his offered hand she utterly repudiated. “ Really, Mr. 
Jiffin, I .should feel obliged if you would not come out .to me: in ‘this 
offensive aud public manner.” 

Mr. Jiffin grew cold. “Offensive! Not:comeout!” gasped:he. ‘I 
do trust I have not been so unfortunate as to offend you,’ Miss. Afy!” 

“We see,” said Afy, calling up all her impudence to:say what 
she had e up her mind to say, ‘‘ I have been considering:it well over, 
Jiffin, and I find that to carry out the marriage will not be for my—for 
our happiness, I intended to write and inform you of ‘this ; bat. shall 
be spared the trouble—as you Aave come out to me.” 

The perspiration, cold as ice, began to pour off Mr. Jiffin in’ hissagony 
and horror. You might have wrang every thread:he had on. ““You— 
don’t—mean — to—imply—that—you—give — me —up— Miss Afy?” 
he jerked out, unevenly. 

“Well; yes .I do,” »replied Afy. “It’s as ood tto be «plain; aud 
then there can be no ms nor I’ll shake hands now with»you, 
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Jiffin, for the last time; and I am very sorry that we both made such a 
mistake.” 

Poor Jiffin looked at her. His.'gaze would have melted a heart of 
stone. “ Miss Afy, you can’t mean it! You'd never, sure, crush a fellow 
in this manner, whose whole soul is yours; who trusted you entirely! 
There's not an earthly thing I would not do, to please you. You have 
been the—the light of my existence.”’ 

“ Of course,” returned Afy, with a lofty and indifferent air, as if to be 
the “light of his existence” wa$ only her due. “ But it’s all done, and 
over. It is not at all a settlement that will suit me, you see, Jiffin. A 
butter and bacon factor is so very—so very—what I have not been 
accustomed to! And then, those aprons! 1 never could get reconciled 
to them.” 

* T'll discard the aprons altogether,” cried he, in a fever. “I'll get a 
second shopman, and buy a little gig, and do nothing but drive you out. 
I'll do anything if you will but have me still, Miss Afy. I have bought 
the ring, you know.” 

“ Your intentions are very kind,” was the distant answer. “‘ Butit’sa 
thing impossible: my mind is fully made up. So farewell for good, Jiffin: 
and I wish you better luck in your next venture.” 

Afy, lifting her capacious dress, for the streets had just been watered, 
minced off. And Mr. Joe Jiffin, wiping his wet face as he gazed after 
her, insanely wished that he could be nailed up in one of his pickled pork 
barrels, and so be put out of his misery. 

“ That's done with, thank goodness !” soliloquised Afy. ‘ Have him, 
indeed ! after what Richard Hare let out on the trial. As if I should now 
look after anybody less than Dick! I shall get him, too. Telling to the 
judge’s face that he only wanted to make me his honourable wife. I 
always knew Dick Hare loved me above everything on earth: and he does 
still, or he’d never have said what he did, in open court. It’s better to 
be born lucky than rich. Won't West Lynne envyme! ‘ Mrs. Richard 
Hare, of the Grove!’ Old Hare is on his last legs, and then Dick comes 
into his own. Mrs. Hare must have her jointure house elsewhere, for we 
shall want the Grove for ourselves. I wonder if Madame Barbara will 
eondescend to recognise me? And that blessed Corny? I shall be a sort 
of cousin of Corny’s then. I wonder how much Dick comes into ?—three 
or four thousand a year. And to think that I had nearly escaped this by 
tying myself to that ape of a Jiffin! What sharks do get in our unsus- 
pecting paths, in this world !” 

On went Afy, through West Lynne, till she arrived close to Mr. Jus- 
tice Hare’s. Then she paced slowly. It had been a frequent walk of 
hers, since the trial. Luck favoured her to-day. As she was passing the 
gate, young Richard Hare came up from the direction of East Lynne. It 
was the first time Afy had obtained speech of him. 

“Good day, Mr. Richard. Why ! you never were going to pass an 
old friend?” 

“‘T have so many friends,’’ said Richard. “I can scarcely spare time 
for them, individually.” 

“But you might for me. Have you forgotten old days?” continued 
she, bridling and flirting, and altogether showing herself off to ad- 


vantage. 
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‘No, I have not,” replied Richard. “ And I am not likely to do so,” 
he pointedly added. 

“ Ah, I felt sure of that. My heart told me so. When you went off, 
that dreadful night, leaving me to anguish and suspense, I thought I 
should have died. I have never had, so to say, a happy moment, until 
this, when I meet you again.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Afy !” was Richard’s gallant rejoinder, borrowing the 
favourite reproach of Miss Carlyle. “Iwas young and green once ; you 
don’t suppose I have remained so. We will drop the past, if you please. 
How is Mr. Jiffin ?” 

“ Oh, the wretch!” shrieked Afy. “Is it possible you can have fallen 
into the popular scandal that I have anything tosay tohim? Youknow 
I'd never demean myself to it. That's West Lynne all over! nothin 
but inventions in it from week's end to week’s end. A man who sel 
cheese ! who cuts up bacon! Well, I am surprised at you, Mr. Richard !” 

“I have been thinking what luck you were in, to get him,” sajd 
Richard, with composure. “ But it is your business ; not mine.” 

“Could you bear to see me stooping to him ?”’ returned Afy, dropping 
her voice to the most insinuating whisper. 

“ Look you, Afy. What ridiculous folly you are nursing in your head, 
I don’t trouble myself to guess : but, the sooner you get it out again, the 
better. I was an idiot once, I don’t deny it: but you cured me of that; 
and cured me with a vengeance, You must on me for intimatin 
that from henceforth we are strangers; in the street, as elsewhere. 
have resumed my own standing again; which I periled when I ran after 

ou.” 
pone turned faint. ‘ How can you speak these cruel words?” gasped 
she. 

‘You have called them forth. I was told yesterday that Afy Halli- 
john, dressed up to a caricature, was looking after me again. J¢ won't 
do, Afy.” 

“‘ Oh-o-0-0-oh !” sobbed Afy, growing hysterical, ‘and is this to be 
all my recompense for the years I have spent, pining after you? keeping 
single for your sake !” 

‘“‘Recompense! Oh, if you want that, I’ll get my mother to give Jiffin 
her custom.”” And with a ringing laugh, which, though it had nothing 
of malice in it, showed Afy that he took her reproach for what it was 
worth, Richard turned in at his own gate. 

It was a deadly blow to Afy’s vanity. The worst it had ever received : 
and she took a few minutes to compose herself, and smooth her ruffled 
feathers. Then she turned and sailed back towards Mr. Jiffin’s, her 
turban up in the skies and the plume de coq tossing, to the admiration of 
all beholders, especially of Miss Carlyle, who had the gratification of 
surveying her from her window. Arrived at Mr. Jiffin’s, she was taken 
ill exactly opposite his door, and staggered into the shop in a most ex- 
hausted state. 

Round the counter flew Mr. Jiffin, leaving the shopman, staring, behind 
it. What was the matter? What could he do for her ? 

“ Faint—heat of the sun—walked too fast—allowed to sit down for 
five minutes !” gasped Afy, in disjointed sentences. 

Mr. Jiffin tenderly conihasted her through the shop to his parlour. Afy 
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cast halfian eye round, saw ‘how comfortable were its arrangements, and 
her ems of faintness increased. Gasps and hysterieal sobs came 

“She'd: recover better there:than in the public shop—if she'd 
excuse: his ‘bringing: her in, and consent to in it a few minutes. 
harm could come to her, and West Lynne mever say it. He'd stand 
at'the:farvend ofthe room, right away from her: he’d'prop open the two 
doors and:thewindow : he'd call in the maid—anything shethought right. 
Shoald he get her:a:giass of wine?” 

Afy declined the wine by a gesture, and sat fanning herself; Mr. Jiffin 
tegeeiamren sinieetleli istance. Gradually she grew composed ; 
grew herself again.. As she: gained courage, Mr. Jiffm lost it, and he 
ventured upon some faint words of reproach, of remonstrance, touching 
her-recent treatment of him. 

Afy burst into laugh. “Did I notdoit well?” sheexclaimed. “I 
aR I'd play-off a joke upon you, so I:came-out:this afternoon and 

id it.” 

Mr. Jiffin-clasped:his hands. ‘‘ Wasita joke ?” he returned, trembling 
with agitation, uncertain whether he was.in paradise‘ornot. ‘Are you 
still ready to let:me call you mine ?” 

“ OF course it:was a joke,” said Afy. ‘“ What asoft: you must ‘have 
been, Mr. Jiffin, not to see through it! When young ladies engage 
themselves to be married, you can’t suppose they run back from it, close 
upon:the wedding-day !” 

“Oh, Miss Ay!" And the little man actually burst into de- 
licious tears, as he caught hold of Af ’s hand and kissed it. 

“A. greatigreen donkey !” thought Afy to herself; bending on him, 
however, the sweetest smile. 

Rather. But Mr. Jiffin is.not:the only green donkey in the world. 

Richard Hare, meanwhile, had entered his:mother’s presence. She was 
sitting at the open window, the justice opposite to her, in an invalid-chair, 
basking: im the air and the sun. This last attack of the justice’s had 
affected the:mind more than the body. He was brought down to the 
sitting-room that day for the first time; but, of his mind, there was little 

. It was-in a state of half imbecility: the most wonderful cha- 
racteristie:being, that all its self-will, its tien had gone. Almost as 
alittle child in tractability, was Justice Hare. 

Richard came up to his mother, and kissed her: He had ‘been to East 
Lynne. Mrs: Hare took his hand and fondly held it. The change in 
her'was wonderful: she was-a young and happy woman-again. 

“ Barbara has decided ‘to go to the sea-side, mother. Mr. Carlyle takes 
her on Monday.” 

“Tam my dear. It will be sure to do her good. Richard” — 
bending overto her:husband, but still retaining her son’s hand—‘“ Barbara 
has agreed to go'to the sea-side. It will set her up.” 

“ ye ay,” nodded the justice, “set her up. Sea-side? Can’t 
we 9 
“Certainly, dear, if you wish it: when you shall be-a little stronger.” 

“Ay, ay,”’ nodded the justice again. It was his usual answer now. 
“Stronger. Where's Barbara?” 

“ She goes on Monday, sir,” said Richard, likewise bending his head. 
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“Only for a fortnight. But they: talk. of going again later in the 


autumn. 
“ Can’t I go too?” repeated the justice, looking pleadingly in Richard’s 
face. 


‘You shall, dear father. Who knows but a month or two's bracing 
would bring. you quite round again? We might go all together, ourselves 
and the Carlyles: Anne comes: to stay with us next week, you know, 
and we might go when her visit is over.” 

“ Ay, all go together. Anne coming?” 

“Have you forgotten, dear Richard? She comes to stay a month 
with us, and Mr. Clitheroe and the children. I am so pleased she will 
find you better,” added Mrs. Hare, her gentle eyes filling. “ Mr. Wain- 
wright says you may go out for a drive to-morrow.” 

“ And I'll be coachman,” laughed Richard. “ It will be the old times 
come round again, Do you remember, father, my breaking the pee one 
moonlight night, and your not letting me drive for six .months after- 

3” 

The poor justice laughed in answer to Richard, laughed till the tears 
ran down his face, probably not knowing in the least what. he was 
laughing at. 

‘ Richard,” said Mrs. Hare to her son, almost in an apprehensive 
tone, her hand pressing his, nervously, “was not that Afy Hallijohn I 
saw ye speaking with at the gate ?” 

“ Did you see her? What.a spectacle she had made of herself! I 
wonder she is not ashamed to go through the streets in such a guise! 
Indeed, I wonder she shows herself at all.” 

“ Richard, you—you—will not be drawn in again?” were the next 
whispered words. 

“ Mother!” There was a sternness in his mild blue eyes as he cast 
them upon his mother. Those beautiful eyes! the very counterpart of 
Barbara’s, both his and hers the counterpart of Mrs. Hare’s. The look 
had been sufficient refutation without words. 

** Mother mine, 1am going to belong to you in future, and to nobody 
else. West Lynne is already busy for me, I understand, pleasantly 
carving out my destiny. One, marvels whether I shall lose myself again 
with Miss Afy; another, that I shall set on, off-hand, and court Louisa 
Dobede. They are all wrong: my place will be with my darling mother 
—at least, for several years to come.”’ 

She clasped his hand to her bosom in her:glad delight. 

‘‘We want happiness together, mother, to enable us to overget the 
peste for, upon none did the blow fall, as upon you and upon me. And 

ppiness we shall find, in this our own home, living for each other, and 
striving to amuse my poor father.” 

** Ay, ay,” complacently put in Justice Hare. 

So it would be. Richard had returned to his home, had. beeome, to 
all intents and purposes, its master: for the justice would never be in a 
State to hold swayagain. He had reassumed his position; had regained 
the favour of West Lynne, which, always in extremes, was now wantin 
to kill him with kindness. A happy, happy home from heneefortt: ; = | 
Mrs. Hare lifted up her full heart in thankfulness to God. Perhaps 
Richard’s went up also. 
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One word, touching that wretched prisoner in the condemned cell at 
Lynneborough. As you may have anticipated, the extreme sentence was 
not carried out. And—little favourite as Sir Francis is with you and 
with me—we can but admit that justice did not demand that it should 
be. That he had wilfully killed Hallijohn, was certain ; but the act was 
committed in a moment of wild rage; it had not been premeditated. 
The sentence was commuted to transportation. A far more disgraceful 
one in the estimation of Sir Francis: a far more unwelcome one in the 
eyes of his wife. It is of no use to mince the truth. One little grain of 
comfort had penetrated to Lady Levison : the anticipation of the time 
when she and her ill-fated child should be alone, and could hide themselves 
in some hidden nook of the wide world: he, and his crime, and his end 
gone ; forgotten. But it seems he was not to go, and be forgotten : she 
and the boy must be tied to him still: and she was lost in horror and 
rebellion. 

He envied the dead Hallijohn, did that man, as he looked forth on the 
future. A cheering prospect, truly! The gay Sir Francis Levison 
working in chains with his gang! Where would his diamonds and his 
perfumed handkerchiefs and his white hands be then? After a time he 
might get a ticket of leave. He groaned in agony as the turnkey sug- 

ted it to him! A ticket of leave for him! Oh, why did they not 
ang him ? he wailed forth as he closed his eyes to the dim light. The 
light of the cell, you understand : he could not close them to the light of 
the future. No; never again : it shone out all too plainly, dazzling his 
brain as with a flame of living fire. 


ITI. 


UNTIL ETERNITY. 


BARBARA was at the sea-side ; and Lady Isabel was in her bed, dying. 
You remember the old French saying, “ L’homme propose, et Dieu dis- 

ose.” An exemplification of it was here. 

She, Lady Isabel, had consented to remain at East Lynne during Mrs. 
Carlyle’s absence, on purpose that she might be with her children. But 
the object was frustrated: for Lucy and Archibald had been removed to 
Miss Carlyle’s. It was Mr. Carlyle’s arrangement. He thought the 
governess ought to have entire respite from all charge: and, that poor 
governess dared not say, Let them stay with me. Lady Isabel had also 

urposed to be safely away from East Lynne before the time came for 
- to die: but that time had advanced with giant strides, and the period 
for removal was past. She was going out as her mother had done, rapidly, 
unexpectedly, “like the snuff of a candle.” Wilson was in attendance 
on her mistress: Joyce remained at home. 

Barbara had chosen a watering-place near, not thirty miles off, so that 
Mr. Carlyle went there most evenings, returning to his office in the 
mornings. Thus he saw little of East Lynne, paying it one or two flying 
visits only. From the Saturday to the Wednesday in the second week, 
he did not come home at all; and it was in those few days that Lady 
Isabel had changed for the worse. On the Wednesday he was expected 
home, to dinner and to sleep. 
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Joyce was in a state of frenzy—or next door toit. Lady Isabel was 
dying, and what would become of the ominous secret? A conviction, 
born of her fears, was on the girl’s mind that, with death, the whole must 
become known: and, who was to foresee what blame might not be cast 
upon her, by her master and mistress, for not having disclosed it? She 
might be accused of having been an abettor in the plot from the first! 
Fifty times it was in Joyce’s mind to send for Miss Carlyle, and tell 
her all. 

The afternoon was fast waning, and the spirit of Lady Isabel seemed 
to be waning with it. Joyce was in the room, in attendance upon her. 
She had been in a fainting state all day, but felt better now. She was 
partially raised in bed by pillows, a white Cashmere shawl over her 
shoulders, her nightcap off, to allow as much air as possible to come to 
her, and the windows stood open. 

Footsteps sounded on the gravel, in the quiet stillness of the summer 
air. They penetrated even to her ear, for all her faculties were keen 
yet. Beloved footsteps: and a tinge of hectic rose to her cheeks. 
Joyce, who stood at the window, glanced out. It was Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Joyce!” came forth a ery from the bed, sharp and eager. 

Joyce turned round. “ My lady?” 

“ ] should die happier if I might see him.” 

“ See him !” uttered Joyce, doubting her own ears. ‘“ My lady! See 
him? Mr. Carlyle?” 

“ What can it signify? Iam already as one dead. Should I ask it, 
or wish it, think you, in rude life? The yearning has been upon me 
for days, Joyce: it is keeping death away.”’ 

“It could not be, my lady,” was the decisive answer. “ It must not 
be. It is as a thing impossible.” 

Lady Isabel burst into tears. ‘I can’t die for the trouble,” she 
wailed. ‘You keep my children from me. They must not come, you 
say, lest I should betray myself. Now, you would keep my husband. 
Joyce, Joyce, let me see him !” 

Her husband! Poor thing! Joyce was in a maze of distress, though 
not the less firm. Her eyes were wet with tears: but she believed she 
should be infringing ber allegiance to her mistress, did she bring Mr. 
Carlyle to the presence of his former wife: altogether it might be pro- 
ductive of nothing but confusion. 

A knock at the chamber door. Joyce called out, “‘Come in.” The 
two maids, Hannah and Sarah, were soe in the habit of coming to the 
room, and neither of them had ever known Madame Vine as Lady Isabel. 
Sarah put in her head. 

“ Master wants you, Mrs. Joyce.” 

“Tl come.” 

a is in the dining-room. I have just taken down Master Arthur 
to him.” 

Mr. Carlyle had got “ Master Arthur” on his shoulder when Joyce 
entered. Master Arthur was decidedly given to noise and rebellion, and 
was already, as Wilson expressed it, ‘‘ sturdy upon his pins.” 

“‘ How is Madame Vine, Joyce ?”’ 
Joyce scarcely knew how to answer. But she did not dare equivocate 
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as to her precarious state: And, where the use, when a few hours would 
probably see the end of it ? 

“She is very ill indeed, sir.” 

“ Worse ?” 

“ Sir, I fear:she isidying.” 

Mr. Carlyle, in his:consternation, put down Arthur. “ Dying!”’ 

“ T hardly think she will last till morning, sir.”’ 

“* Why, what has killed her ?” he uttered, in amazement. 

Joyce did not ‘answer. She looked pale and confused. 

ave you ‘had Dr. Martin ?” 

“Qh no, sir. It would be of no use.” 

“No use!” repeated Mr. Carlyle, in a sharp accent: “Is that the 

= to treat dying ee ? Assume itis of no use to send for advice, 
and so, quietly let them die! If Madame Vine is as ill as you say, a 

telegraphic message must be sent off at once. I had better see her,” he 
cried, moving to the door. 

Joyce, in her perplexity, dared to place her back against it, pre- 
venting his egress. “Oh, master!—I beg your pardon, but—but 
— it would not: be right. Please, sir, do not think of going into her 
room !” 

Mr. Carlyle thought Joyce was taken with a fit of prudery. ‘‘ Why 

can’t I goin?” he asked. 

“ Mrs. Carlyle would not like it, sir,” stammered Joyce, her cheeks 
searlet now. 

Mr. Carlyle stared at her. ‘Some of you take up odd ideas,” he 
cried. “In Mrs. Carlyle’s absence, it is necessary that some one should 
see her. Let a lady die in my house, and never see after her! You are 
— of your senses, Joyce. I shall go in after dinner ; so prepare Madame 

ine.” 

The dinner was being brought in then. Joyce, feeling like one in a 
nervous attack, picked up Arthur and carried him to Sarah, in the nursery. 
What on earth was she to do ? 

Searcely had Mr. Carlyle begun his dinner, when his sister entered. 
Some ofletan had arisen between her and the tenants of certain houses 
of hers, and she was bringing the dispute to him. Before he would hear 
it, he begged her to go up to Madame Vine, telling her what Joyce had 
said of her state. 

“ Dying!” ejaculated Miss Corny, in disbelieving derision. “That 
Joyce has been more like a simpleton, lately, than like herself. I can’t 
think what has come to the woman.” 

She took off her bonnet and mantle, and laid them on a chair, gave a 
twitch or two to her cap, as she surveyed it in the pier-glass, and went 
up-stairs. Joyce answered her knock at the invalid’s door: and Joyce, 
when she saw who it was, turned as white as any sheet. 

* Oh, ma’am! you must not come in!’’ she blundered out, in her con- 
fusion and fear, as she put herself right in the doorway. 

“ Who is to keep me out?” demanded Miss Carlyle, after a pause of 
surprise, her tone one of quiet power. “Move away, girl. Joyce, I 
think your brain must be softening. What will you try at, next °” 

Joyce was powerless, both in right and stren =e wf she knew it. She 


knew there was no help, that Miss Carlyle il, and must, enter. She 
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stood aside, shivering, and passed out of the room as soon as Miss Carlyle 
avas within it: 

Ah! there could no longer be concealment now! There she was, her 

le face lying against the pillow, free from its disguising trappings. The 
Band of grey velvet, the spectacles, the wraps for the throat and chin, 
the huge cap, all were gone. It was the face of Lady Isabel: changed, 
certainly, very very much; bat still hers: The silvered hair fell on either 
side her face, like the silky curls had once fallen ; the sweet, sad eyes 
were the eyes of yore. 

** Mercy be good to us!’’ uttered Miss Carlyle. 

They remained gazing at each other, both panting with emotion : yes, 
even Miss Carlyle. Though a wild suspicion had once crossed her brain 
that Madame Vine might be Lady Isabel, it had died away again, from 
the sheer improbability of the thing, as much as from the convincing 
proofs offered by Lord Mount Severn. Not but what Miss Carlyle had 
borne in mind the suspicion, and had been fond:of tracing the likeness in 
Madame Vine’s face. 

‘“‘ How could you dare come back here ?” she abruptly asked, her tone 
one of sad, soft wailing; not of reproach. 

Lady Isabel humbly crossed her attenuated hands upon her chest. 
** My children,” she whispered: “how could I stay away from them? 
Have pity, Miss Carlyle! Don’t reproach me! Iam on my way to 
God, to answer for all my sins and sorrows.” 

“‘] do not reproach you,” said Miss Carlyle. 

“T am so glad to go,” she continued to murmur, her eyes full of tears. 
“* Jesus did not come, you know, to save the good, like you: he came for 
the sake of us poor sinners. I tried totake up my Cross, ashe bade us, 
and bear it bravely for his sake ; but its weight has killed me.” 

The good, like you! Humbly, meekly, deferentially was it expressed, 
in all good faith and trust, as though Miss Corny were a sort of upper 
angel. Somehow the words grated on Miss Corny’s ear; grated fiercely 
on her conscience. It came into her mind, then, as she stood there, that 
the harsh religion she had, through life, professed, was not the religion 
that would best bring peace to her dying bed. 

“Child,” said she, drawing near to and leaning over Lady Isabel, 
“had J anything to do with sending you from East Lynne ?” 

Lady Isabel shook her head and cast down her gaze, as she whispered : 
“You did not send me: you did not help to send me. I was not very 
happy with you, but that was not the cause of—of my going away. For- 
give me, Miss Carlyle, forgive me |” 

“ Thank God !” inwardly breathed Miss Corny. “ Forgive me,” she 
said, aloud and in agitation, touching her hand. ‘J could have made 
your home happier, and I wish I had done it. I have wished it ever 
since you left it.” 

Lady Isabel drew the hand in hers. “1 want to see Archibald,” she 
whispered, going back, in thought, to the old time and the old name. 
“1 have prayed Joyce to bring him to me, and she will not. Only for a 
minute! just to hear him say he forgivesme! What can it matter, now 
that I am as one lost to this world? I should die easier.” 

Upon what impulse, or grounds, Miss Carlyle saw fit to accede to the 
request, cannot be told. Possibly she did not choose to refuse a death- 
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bed prayer, possibly she reasoned, as did Lady Isabel—what could it 
matter? She went to the door. Joyce was in the corridor, leaning» 
against the wall, her apron up to her eyes. Miss Carlyle beckoned to her. 

“ How long have you known of this ?” 

“ Since that night in the spring, when there was an alarm of fire. I 
saw her then, with nothing on her face, and knew her; though, at the 
first moment, I thought it was her ghost. Ma’am, I have just gone about 
since, like a ghost myself, from the fear.” 

“ Go and request your master to come up to me.” 

“Oh, ma’am ! ill it be well to tell him?” remonstrated Joyce. 
“‘ Well that he should see her?” 

“Go and request your master to come to me,” unequivocally repeated 
Miss Carlyle. “ Are you mistress, Joyce, or am I ?” 

Joyce went down. And brought Mr. Carlyle up from the dinner-table. 

“1s Madame Vine worse, Cornelia? Will she see me ?” 

“She wishes to see you.” 

Miss Carlyle opened the door as she spoke. He motioned to her to 
pass in first. ‘ No,” she said, “ you had better see her alone.” 

He was going in, when Joyce caught his arm. “ Master! master! 
you ought to be prepared. Ma’am, won’t you tell him ?” 

He looked at them, thinking they must be moonstruck, for their con- 
duct seemed inexplicable. Both were in evident agitation ; an emotion 
Miss Carlyle was not given to. Her face and lips were twitching, but 
she kept a studied silence. Mr. Carlyle knitted his brow, and went into 
the chamber. They shut him in. 

He walked gently at once to the bed, in his straightforward manner. 
“T am grieved, Madame Vine p 

The words faltered on his tongue. He was a man as little given to 
show emotion as man can well be. Did he think, as Joyce had once done, 
that it was a ghost he saw? Certain it is, that his face and lips turned 
the hue of death, and he backed a few steps from the bed. The falling 
hair, the sweet, mournful eyes, the hectic which his presence brought to 
her cheeks, told too plainly of the Lady Isabel. 

“ Archibald !” 

She put out her trembling hand. She caught him ere he had drawn 
quite beyond her reach. He looked at her, he looked round the room, as 
does one awaking from a dream. 

‘1 could not die without your forgiveness,” she murmured, her eyes 
falling before him as she thought of her past sin. “Do not turn from 
me! bear with mea little minute! Only say you forgive me, and I shall 
die in peace.” 

*“ Isabel?” he spoke, not knowing in the least what he said. “ Are you 
—are you—were you Madame Vine?” 

“ Oh, forgive, forgive me! I did not die. I got well from that ac- 
cident, but it changed me dreadfully : nobody knew me, and I came here 
as Madame Vine. I could not stay away. Archibald, forgive me !” 

His mind was in a whirl, his ideas had gone wool-gathering. The first 
clear thought that came thumping through his brain, was, that he must 
be a man of two wives. She noticed his perplexed silence. 

“] could not stay away from you and from my children. The longing 
for you was killing me,” she reiterated wildly, like one talking in a fever. 
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“T never knew a moment's after the mad act I was guilty of, in 
quitting you. Not an hour had I departed, when my repentance set in ; 
and, even then, I would have retracted and come back, but I did not 
know how. See what it has done for me!” tossing up her grey hair, 
holding out her attenuated wrists. ‘Oh, forgive, forgive me! My sin 
was great, but my punishment was greater. It has been as one long scene 
of mortal agony.” 

«Why did you go?” asked Mr. Carlyle. 

“Did you not know?” 

“No. It has always been a mystery to me.” 

“T went, out of love for you.” 

A shade of disdain crossed his lips. Was she equivocating to him on 
her death-bed? 

“ Do not look in that way,” she panted. “ My strength is nearly gone; 
you must perceive that it is; and I do not, perhaps, express myself clearly. 
I loved you dearly, and I grew suspicious of you. I thought you were 
false and deceitful to me; that your love was all given to seeder and, 
in my sore jealousy, I listened to the temptings of that bad man, who 
whispered to me of revenge. It was not so, was it P”’ 

Mr. Carlyle had regained his calmness ; outwardly, at any rate. He 
stood by the side of the bed, looking down upon her, his arms crossed 
upon his chest, and his noble form raised to its full height. 

“Was it so?” she feverishly repeated. 

“Can you ask it ?—knowing me as you did then; as you must have 
known me since? I never was false to you, in thought, in word, or in 
deed.” 

“Oh, Archibald, I was mad, I was mad! I could not have done it in 
anything but madness. Surely you will forget and forgive!” 

“T cannot forget. I have already forgiven.” 

“Try and forget the dreadful time that has passed since that night !” 
she continued, the tears falling on her cheeks, as she held up to him one 
of her poor hot hands. ‘“ Let your thoughts go back to the days when 
you first knew me; when I was here, Isabel Vane, a happy girl with my 
father. At times I have lost myself in a moment’s happiness in thinking 
of it. Do you remember how you grew to love me, though you thought 
you might not tell it me?—and how gentle you were with me when papa 
died ?—and the hundred-pound note? Do you remember coming to Castle 
Marling, and my promising to be your wife ?—and the first kiss you left 
upon my lips? And oh, Archibald! do you remember the loving days, 
after I was your wife ?—how happy we were with each other ?—do you 
remember, when Lucy was born we thought I should have died; and 
opt joy, your thankfulness that God restored me? Do you remember 
all this ?”’ 

Ay. He did remember it. He took that poor hand into his, and 
unconsciously played with its wasted fingers. 

‘Have you any reproach to cast to me?” he gently said, bending his 
head a little. 

“Reproach to you! To you, who must be almost without reproach in 
the sight of Heaven! you, who were ever loving to me, ever anxious for 
my welfare! When I think of what you were, and are, and how I re- 
quited you, I could sink into the earth with remorse and shame. My 
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own »sin'I have surely expiated: I cannot expiate the shame I entailed 
upon you, ‘and our children.” 
Never. He felt.it new, as he had felt it then. 


“« Think what it has-been for me!” .she resumed; and he was obliged 
to bend his ear to catch her gradually weakeming tones. “To live in this 
house with your »wife ; to see your love for her; to-wateh the -envied 
caresses that once were mine! I never loved you so passionately as I 
have done since I lost you. Think what it was, to watch William's de- 
caying strength ; to be alone with you in his dying hour, and not be able 
to say, He is my child as»wellas-yours! When he lay dead, and the 
news went forth to the household, it was Aer petty. grief you soothed ; 
not mine, his mother’s. God alone knows how I have lived through it 
all: it has been to me as the bitterness of death.” 

“Why did you come back ?” was the response of Mr..Carlyle. 

“T have teld.you. I-could not Ave, wanting you and my children.” 

“It was wrong. Wrong imall ways.” 

“ Wickedly wrong. You cannot think worse of it than.I have done. 
But the consequences and the, punishment would be mine alone, so loug 
as I guarded against discovery. 1 mever thought to stop here. to die: 
but death seems to have come on to me with.a leap, like it eame to my 

A pause of laboured breathing. Mr. Carlyle did not interrupt it. 

“All wrong, all wrong,” she resumed : ‘‘ this anterview, with you, 
amongst the rest. And yet—lI hardly know: it cannot hurt the new 
ties you have formed, for | am as one dead now to this world, hovering 
on the brink of the next. But you were my husband, Archibald ; and, 
the last few days, 1 have longed for your forgiveness with a fevered 
longing. Oh! that the past could be blotted out! that) 1 could wake up 
and find it but a hideous dream; that I were here, as in the. eld days, in 
health and happiness, your-ever-loving wife! _Dogowwish it?—that the 
dark past had never had place?” 

She pat the question in.a:sharp, eager tone, gazing upto him with an 
anxious gaze, as though the answer must be one of life or death. 

“For your sake I wish it.” Calm enough were: the words spoken ; 
and her eyes fell again, and:a deep sigh came forth. 

“7 am going to William. But Lucy and Archibald-will be left. Oh, 
do you be ever kind tothem! I pray you, visit not their: mother’s .sin 
upon their heads! do not, in your Jove for your later children, lese your 
love for them !” 

“« Have you:seemanything in my conduct that could give rise to fears 
of this ?” he returned, reproach ‘dadien in his.sad.tone. “ The children 
are dear to me as: you once were.” 

“As Il once was. Ay! And as I might have been now.” 

“ Indeed *you «might,” he answered, with emotion. ‘The fault was 
not mine.” 

“ Archibald,:I am on the very threshold of the:next:world. Will you 
not bless me—will you not say a word of love to me before: I pass it? 
Let what I.am, I say, be blotted for the moment from | memory : 
think of me, if you can, as the innocent, timid child, m you made 
your wife. Only.a word of love! my heart is breaking for it.” 

He leaned over her, he pushed aside the hair from her brow with his 
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gentle hand, his tears dropping on her face. “You: broke ‘mine 
when you left me, Isabel,” he whispered. ‘May God! you, and 
take you to His Rest in.Heaven! May He so deal) with me,sas Imow 
fully and freely forgive you !” 

What was he about to do? Lower and: lower bent he his head, until 
his breath nearly mingled with hers. To kiss her? He: best knew. 
But, suddenly, his face grew red with a scarlet flush, and he «lifted «it 
again. Did the form of one, then in a felon’s.cell.at. Lynneborough, 
thrust itself before him? or that of his absent and unconscious wife? 

“ To His Rest in Heaven,” she murmured, in! the hollow tones of the 
departing. ‘‘ Yes, yes: I know that God ‘has forgiven=me. Oh, what 
a struggle it has been! Nothing but bad feelings ; rebellion,.and sorrow, 
and repining ; for a long while after I came back here : but Jesus prayed 
for me and helped me ; and you know how merciful he is to the wea 
and heavy-laden. We shall meet again, Archibald, and live together for 
ever and for ever. But for that great hope, I could hardly die. Wil- 
liam said mamma would: be on the banks of the river, looking: out for 
him : but it is William who is looking forme.” 

Mr. Carlyle released one of his hands ; she had taken them both ; and, 
with his own handkerchief, wiped the death-dew from her forehead. 

“Tt is no sin to anticipate it, Archibald. For there-will be mo marry- 
ing or giving in marriage in heaven: Christ has said'so. Though we 
do not know how it will be. My sin will be-remembered no more there, 
and we shall be together with our children for ever and for ever. Keep 
a little corner in your heart for your poor lost Isabel.” 

“Yes, yes,” he whispered. 

“‘ Are you leaving me ?”-shevuttered, in:a-wild tone of pain. 

“ You are growing faint, I perceive. [must call:assistance.”’ 

“ Farewell, then; farewell, until eternity,” she sighed, the tears: rain- 
ing from her eyes. “‘It is death, L think ;»not faintness. «Oh !»but it is 
hard to part! Farewell, farewell,»my onee dear husband !’’ 

She rose her head from the pillow, excitement giving her strength ; 
she clung to his arm ; she lifted her face, in its sad yearning. Mr. Car- 
lyle laid her tenderly down again, and suffered his wet cheek to rest 
upon hers. 

“ Until eternity,”’ he whi 

She followed him with her eyes as he retreated, and -watched him from 
the room ; then turned her face'to'the wall. “It isover. Only God 
now.” 

Mr. Carlyle took an instant’s counsel with himself, stopping »at the 
head of the stairs to do it. Joyce, in obedience prem dine ser, “we had 
already gone into the sick-chamber : his sister was: standing: at its door. 

“ Cornelia.” 

She followed him down into the dining-room. 

“You will remain here to-night? With her.” 

“Do you suppose I shouldn’t?” crossly responded Miss Corny. 
“ Where are you off to now?” 

“m To the telegraph office, at present. To send for Lord ‘Mount 
vern.” 

“* What good can he do ?” 

“None. But I shall send for him.” 
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“Can't one of the servants go just as well as you? You have not 
finished your dinner: hardly begun it.” 

He turned his eyes on the dinner-table, in a mechanical sort of way, 
his mind wholly precccupied, made some remark in answer, which Miss 
Corny did not catch, and went out. 

On his return his sister met him in the hall, drew him inside the 
nearest room, and closed the door. Lady Isabel was dead. Had been 
dead about ten minutes. 

“She never spoke after you left her, Archibald. There was a slight 
struggle at the last, a fighting for breath, otherwise she went off quite 

ully. I felt sure, when I first saw her this afternoon, that she 
could not last till midnight.” 


IV. 


I. M. Vv. 


Lorp Mount Severn, wondering greatly what the urgent summons 
could be for, lost no time in obeying it, and was at East Lynne the fol- 
lowing morning, early. Mr. Carlyle had his carriage at the station ; his 
close carriage; and, shut up in that, he made the communication to the 
earl as they drove to East Lynne. 

The earl could with difficulty believe it. Never had he been so 
sutterly astonihed. At first he really could not understand the tale. 

“ Did she—did she—come back to your house to die ?” he blundered. 
“ You never took her in? I don’t understand.” 

Mr. Carlyle explained further. And the earl at length understood. 
But he could not recover his perplexed astonishment. 

- * What a mad act!—to come back here! Madame Vine! How on 
earth did she escape detection ?”’ 

* She did escape it,” said Mr. Carlyle. “ The strange likeness Madame 
Vine possessed to my first wife did often strike me as being marvellous, 
but I never suspected the truth. It was a likeness, and not a likeness ; 
for every part of her face and form was changed. Except her eyes : 
and those I never saw but through those disguising glasses.” 

The earl wiped his hot face. The news had ruffled him in no 
measured degree. He felt angry with Isabel, dead though she was, and 
thankful that Mrs. Carlyle was away. 

“Will you see her?” whispered Mr. Carlyle, as they entered the 
house. 

“ Yes.”’ 

They went up to the death-chamber, Mr. Carlyle procuring the key. 
It was the only time that he entered it. Very peaceful she looked now, 
her pale features so composed under her white cap and bands. Miss 
Carlyle and Joyce had done all that was necessary: nobody else had 
been suffered to approach her. Lord Mount Severn leaned over her, 
tracing the former looks of Isabel: and the likeness grew upon him in a 
wonderful degree. 

“ What did she die of ?” he asked. 

“ She said, a broken heart.” 

“ Ah!” said the earl. ‘ The wonder is, that it did not break before. 
Poor thing! poor Isabel!” he added, touching her hand, “ how she 
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marred her own happiness! Garlyle, I suppose this is your wedding- 


ring ?”” 

Mr. Carlyle cast his eyes upon the ring. ‘ Very probably.” 

“ To think of her never having discarded it!’ remarked the earl, re- 
leasing the cold hand. “ Well, I can hardly believe the tale now.” 

He turned and quitted the room as he spoke. Mr. Carlyle looked 
steadfastly at the dead face for a minute or two, his fingers touching the 
forehead : but, what his thoughts or feelings may have been, none can 
tell. Then he replaced the sheet over the face, and followed the earl. 

They descended in silence to the breakfast-room. Miss Carlyle was 
seated at the table waiting for them. ‘ Where could all your eyes have 
been ?”’ exclaimed the earl to her, after a few sentences, referring to the 
event, had passed. 

“Just where yours would have been,” retorted Miss Corny, with a 
touch of her old temper. ‘ You saw Madame Vine as well as we did.” 

“ But not continuously. ony two or three times in all. And I do 
- not remember ever to have seen her without her bonuet and veil. That 
Carlyle should not have recognised her is almost beyond belief.” 

“Tt seems so, to speak of it,” said Miss Corny; “ but facts are facts. 
She was young, gay, active, when she left here, upright as a dart, her 
dark hair drawn from her open brow and flowing on her neck, her cheeks 
like crimson paint, her face altogether beautiful. Madame Vine arrived 
here a pale, stooping woman, lame of one leg, shorter than Lady Isabel 
—and her figure stuffed out under those sacks of jackets. Not a bit, 
scarcely, of her forehead to be seen, for grey velvet and grey bands of 
hair; her head smothered under a close cap, large blue double spectacles 
hiding the eyes and their sides, and the throat tied up; the chin partially. 
The mouth was entirely altered in its character, and that upward scar, 
always so conspicuous, made it almost ugly. Then she had lost some of 
her front teeth, you know, and she lisped when she spoke. ‘Take her for 
all in all,” summed up Miss Carlyle, “ she looked no more like the Isabel 
who went away from here than I look like Adam. Just get your dearest 
friend damaged and disguised as she was, my lord, and see if you'd re- 
cognise him.” 

The observation came home to Lord Mount Severn. A gentleman 
whom he knew well, had been so altered by a fearful accident, that little 
resemblance could be traced to his former self. In fact, his own family 
could not recognise him: and Ae used no artificial disguises. It was a 
case in point: and—reader!—I assure you that it is a true one. 

“It was the disguise that we ought to have suspected,” quietly ob- 
served Mr. Carlyle. “ The likeness was not sufficiently striking to cause 
suspicion.” 

“ But she turned the house from that scent as soon as she came into 
it,” struck in Miss Corny. “ Telling of the ‘ neuralgic pains’ that afflicted 
her head and face, rendering the guarding them from exposure necessary, 
Remember, Lord Mount Severn, that the Ducies had been with her in 
Germany, and had never suspected her. Remember also another thing : 
that, however great a likeness we may have detected, we could not and 
did not speak of it, one to another. Lady Isabel’s name is never so 
much as whispered amongst us.”’ 
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“True ; all true,” nodded the earl. -And they sat themselves down 


to breakfast. 
On the Friday, the following letter was despatched to Mrs. Carlyle : 


“ My Dearest,—I find I shall not be able to get to you on Saturday 
afternoon, as I promised, but will leave hereby the late train that night. 
Mind you don’t sit up for me. Lord Mount Severn is here for a few 
days : he sends his regards to you. 

“‘ And now, Barbara, prepare for news that will prove a shock. Madame 
Vine isdead. She grew rapidly worse, tell me, after our departure, 
and died on Wednesday night. I am glad you were away. 

“ Love from the children. Lucy and Archie are still at Cornelia’s ; 
Arthur wearing out Sarah’s legs in the nursery. 

“Ever yours, my dearest, 
“‘ ARCHIBALD CARLYLE.” 


Of course, as Madame Vine, the governess, died at Mr. Carlyle’s 
house, he could not in courtesy do less than follow her to the grave. So 
decided West Lynne, when they found which way the wind was going to 
blow. Lord Mount Severn followed also, to keep him company, being on 
a visit tohim. And very polite indeed of his lordship to doit! Con- 
descending also! West Lynne remembered another funeral at which 
those two had been the only mourners—that of the late earl. By some 
curious coincidence, the French governess was buried close to the earl’s 
grave. As good there as anywhere else, quoth West Lynne : there hap- 

to be a vacant spot of ground. 

The funeral took place on the Saturday morning. A plain, respect- 
able funeral. A hearse and pair, and mourning coach and pair, with a 
chariot for the Reverend Mr. Little. No pall-bearers, or mutes, or any- 
thing of that show-off kind, and no plumes on the horses, only on the 
hearse. West Lynne looked on with approbation, and conjectured that 
the governess had left sufficient money to bury herself: but of course 
that was Mr. Carlyle’s affair, not West Lynne’s. Quiet enough lay she 
in her last resting-place. 

They left her im it, the earl and Mr. Carlyle; and entered the mourn- 
ing-coach to be conveyed back again to East Lynne. 

“ Just a little upright stone of white marble, two foot high by a foot 
and a half broad,” remarked the earl, on their road, pursuing a topic they 
were speaking upon. With the initials, I. V. and the date of the year. 
Nothing more. What do you think ?” 

“TI. M. V.,” corrected Mr. Carlyle. “ Yes.” 

At that moment the bells of another church, not St. Jude’s, broke out 
in a joyous peal, and the ear! inclined his ear to listen. 

** What cau they be ringing for ?” he cried. 

They were ringing for a wedding. Afy Hallijohn, by the help of two 
clergymen and six bridesmaids (of whom you may be sure Joyce was noé 
one), had just been converted into Mrs. Joe Jiffin. When Afy took a 
thing in her head, she somehow contrived to carry it through, and to bend 
even clergymen and bridesmaids to her will. Mr. Jiffin was blessed at 
last. 

In the afternoon, the earl left East Lynne; and, somewhat later, 
Barbara arrived at it. Wilson scarcely gave her mistress time to step 
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into the house before her, and she very nearly left the baby in the fly. 
Curiously anxious was Wilson to hear all particulars, as to whatever could 
have took off that French governess. Mr. Carlyle was much surprised at 
their arrival. 

“ How could I stay away, Archibald, even until Monday, after the 
news you sent me?” said Barbara. ‘What did she die of P It must 
have ‘nent awfully sudden.” 

“T suppose so,’’ was his dreamy answer. He was debating a question 
with himself, one he had thought over a good deal since Wednesday night. 
Should he, or should he not, tell his wife ? He would have preferred not 
to tell her: and, were the secret confined to his own breast, he would 
decidedly not have done so. But it was known to three others: to Miss 
Carlyle, to Lord Mount Severn, and to Joyce. All trustworthy and of 

intention: but it was impossible for Mr. Carlyle to make sure that 
not one of them would ever, through any chance and unpremeditated 
word, let the secret come to the knowledge of Mrs, Carlyle. That would 
not do: if she must hear it at all, she must hear it a him, and at 
once. He took his course. 

“ Are you ill, Archibald?” she asked, noting his face. It wore a pale, 
worn sort of look. 

“T have something to tell you, Barbara,” he answered, drawing her 
hand into his as they stood together. They were in her dressing-room, 
where she was taking off her things. “On the Wednesday evening, 
when I got home to dinner, Joyce told me that she feared Madame Vine 
was dying: and I thought it right to see her.” 

“ Certainly,”’ returned Barbara. “Quite right.” 

“I went into her room, and I found that she was dying. But I found 
something else, Barbara. She was not Madame Vine.” 

“Not Madame Vine!” echoed Barbara, believing in good truth that 
her husband could not know what he was saying. 

“It was my former wife, Isabel Vane.” 

Barbara’s face flushed crimson, and then grew white as marble; and 
she drew her hand unconsciously from Mr. Carlyle’s. He did not appear 
to notice the movement, but stood with his elbow on the mantelpiece 
ee he talked, giving her a rapid summary of the interview; not its 

etails. 

“ She could not stay away from her children,” she said, ‘and came 
back as Madame Vine. What with the effects of the railway accident in 
France, and those spectacles she wore, and her style of dress, and her 
grey hair, she felt secure in not being recognised. Iam astonished now 
that she was not discovered. Were such a thing related to me I should 
refuse credence to it.” 

Barbara’s heart felt faint with its utter sickness, and she turned her 
face from the view of her husband. Her first confused thoughts were as 
Mr. Carlyle’s had been—that she had been living in his house with 
another wife. ‘Did you suspect her?” she breathed, in a low tone. 

“ Barbara! Had I suspected it, should I have allowed it to go on? 
She implored my forgiveness; for the past, and for having returned 
here; and I gave it her fully. I then went to West Lynne, to telegraph 
for Mount Severn, and when I came back she was dead.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Carlyle began to perceive that his wife’s 
face was hidden les him. 
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*¢ She said her heart was broken. Barbara, we cannot wonder at it.” 

There was no reply. Mr. Carlyle took his arm from the mantelpiece, 
and moved so that he could see her countenance: a wan countenance 
then, telling of pain. 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder and made her look athim. “ My 
dearest, what is this?” 

“Oh, Archibald!” she uttered, clasping her hands together, all her 
pent-up feelings bursting forth, and the tears streaming from her eyes, 
° is taken vour love from me?”’ 

He took both her hands in one of his, he put the other round her 
waist and held her there, before him, never speaking, only looking gravely 
into her face. Who could look at its sincere truthfulness, at the sweet 
expression of his lips, and doubt him? Not Barbara. She had allowed 
the moment’s excitement to act upon her feelings, and carry her away. 

“] had thought my wife possessed entire trust in me.” 

“Oh, I do, I do; you know I do. Forgive me, Archibald,” she 
softly whispered. 

“I deemed it better to impart this to you, Barbara. Had there been 
wrong feeling on my part, I should have left you in ignorance. My 
darling, I have told it you in love.” 

She was leaning on his breast, sobbing gently, her repentant face 
turned towards him. He held her there in his strong protection, his 
enduring tenderness. 

“ My wife! my darling! now, and always.” 

“It was a foolish feeling to cross my heart, Archibald. It is done 
with, and gone.” 

“ Never let it come back, Barbara. Neither need her name be men- 
tioned again between us. A barred name it has hitherto been: let it so 
continue.” 

“ Anything you will. My earnest wish is to please you; to be worthy 
of your esteem and love. Archibald,” she timidly added, her eyelids 
drooping, and her fair cheeks blushing, as she made the confession, 
“there been a feeling in my heart against your children, a sort of 
jealous feeling, can you understand, because they were hers ; because she 
had once been your wife. I knew how wrong it was, and I have tried 
earnestly to idee it. I have indeed, and | think it is nearly gone. 
I”—her voice sunk lower—‘ constantly pray to be helped to do it; to 
love them and care for them as if they were my own. It will come with 
time.” 

“‘ Every good thing will come with time that we earnestly seek,” said 
Mr. Carlyle. ‘Oh, Barbara, never forget—never forget that the only 
way to ensure peace in the end, is, to strive always to be doing right, un- 
selfish y, under God.” 


END OF EAST LYNNE. 
[ We have the pleasure of announcing that a new story by the Author 


of * East Lynne,” will be commenced in the next Number of the New 
Monthly.—Ep. N. M. M.} 











































NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


7 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Str NATHANIEL. 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc.3, 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.— Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XLUIL.—Joun Sosieski. 


Ir ever Madame de Sévigné wrote a short letter to her daughter, it 
could only be because there was some special bit of news to tell, and scant 
time to tell it in. Some startling occurrence at Court, or some exciting 
message of foreign intelligence, would alone justify Madame Mére in con- 
fining her pen-womanship (Southey’s phrase) to a few lines only. 

Such a justification existed in the case of Sobieski’s victory over the 
Turks in 1673, ten years before that more memorable victory over them 
in 1683, which was hailed as the salvation of Emperor and Empire, 
Writing to her daughter, a few weeks after the death of the King of 
Poland, Michael Wiesnovieski, the Sévigné apprises her, as une nouvelle 
de l’ Europe that demands a note or notelet all to itself, ‘‘ The Grand 
Marshal, who is married to Mademoiselle Arquien, is at the head of an 
army against the Turks: he has won a battle so fully and so completely, 
that there are fifteen thousand Turks left lying upon the field: he has 
taken two bashaws; he is quartered in the general’s tent; and indeed, so 
great a victory is it, that there can be no doubt of his being elected king, 
more especially as he is at the head of an army, and that fortune is 
always on the side of large forces. There, now, is a bit of news after my 
own heart.’’* 

The Grand Marshal of Poland, also Grand Hetman of that kingdom, 
was John Sobieski, now in his forty-ninth year. A man not personall 
unknown in the Court of the Grand Monarque ; for his father, the noble 
castellan of Cracow, had sent him in early life to Paris, there to complete 
his education; and there the young man served for some time in the 
mousquetaires, or body-guards, of Louis X1V. After this metropolitan 
sojourn, he had travelled through various parts of France with his brother 








* Madame de Sévigné to Madame de Grignan, Dec. 22, 1673. 
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Mark, whom he also accompanied in a tour through Italy and Turkey,— 
it being their father’s practical maxim that 


Home-keeping youth had ever homely wits— 


to avoid which-effect, his paternal wisdom eschewed the alleged cause, and 
so kept his sons, nothing loth, on the move; that by seeing life, with 
vigilant inquiring eyes of their own, and by acquainting themselves with 
what was note-worthy in many cities, among many men and manners, 
on might be the reverse of homely-witted, yet prepared to do their 
d service, when the time should come, and so best do credit 

to their father’s house. : 
The young men were staying at Constantinople when news came 
which hurried them home. A fearful insurrection of Cossacks had taken 
place, in which hordes of Polish serfs also shared; the allied insurgents 
overran Polish Russia, cried Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war—to wit, 
themselves—on the bewildered inhabitants, showing a particular anti- 
ee to two unwarlike classes, Christian priests and circumcised Jews. 
erever they could lay hands on a monk and a nun, they enforced 
matrimony forthwith, at the sword’s point. The reigning King of 
Poland, John Casimir, was no match for these overwhelming multitudes, 
backed, as they were, too, by the Khan of Tartary, who laughed to see 
such sport, and hoped the hurly-burly would not be done for a good while 
yet. Many engagements ensued between the insurgents and the Poles, 
with varying success, in one of which Mark Sobieski met with his death. 
John at once distinguished himself in these wars, and also in those which 
ensued with Russia and Sweden—for with Swedes and Russians without, 
as well as Cossacks and serfs within, had Poland at this time to contend, 
and hard work she found it to keep the breath in her body, and not anti- 
cipate the Partition of the eighteenth, by a sheer case of collapse in the 
seventeenth century. In his thirty-first year, John Sobieski defeated the 
Muscovite general Sheremetoff, and followed up his triumph, year after 
year, by other successes, more or less signal, against Muscovites aud 
; for which series of good services to the state, in time of need, 

he was appointed Grand Marshal and Grand Hetman of the realm. With 
twenty thousand men he, in 1667, again saved the “fair land of Poland” 
from destruction by an invading force of five times that number. Four 
years later he routed the Turks under the Sultan Mahomet IV. And 
not long after that triumph, he gained the one at Kotzim, which we have 
seen Madame de Sévigné writing about, and which set all Christendom 

talking, at the time, and the adjacent parts of heathendom too. 

. ‘That such a man would, at such a crisis, be elected to fill the vacant 
throne, ap to his, and his country’s, well-wishers a matter of right 
and duty, if not almost a matter of course. One sturdy obstacle, never- 
theless, was seen to stand in the way—his profession of a different re- 
ligious creed to that of the people. One of Madame de Sévigné’s next 
letters alludes to this possible let and hindrance, in terms of apprehension. 
The Grand Marshal, she informs her daughter, has been writing to 
Louis XIV., intimating, that should his majesty wish any particular in- 
dividual to be made king of Poland, he, Sobieski, would be happy to abet 
and enforce the royal nomination; but that if no such nominee existed, 


then he asked his thajesty’s “‘ vote and interest” for himself. Louis gave 
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him his august protection, accordingly; but, adds Madame, “ it is not 
believed that he will gain the election, on account of his being of a con- 
religion to that of the people.” * 

he obstacle was by no means insuperable, and John Sobieski, amid 

t enthusiasm, was called to the throne. Louis, instead of supporting 
Fim (called he this, backing of his friend?), espoused the cause of Philip 
of Neuburg; and another candidate (there were ten in allt), Charles of 
Lorraine, was backed by Austria; while Sobieski himself proposed the 
Prince of Condé, as a fit and proper person to be the Serene Elect of the 
Poles. But an eloquent speech, full of objections to all these candidates, 
strangers and foreigners at the best, was delivered by the palatine 
Jablonowski, whose peroration was thus pregnantly worded: “ Let a 
Pole reign over Poland.” That was the palatine’s general principle. And 
what was his special application of it? Briefly this: Let that Pole be 
John Sobieski. 

Tumultuous cheering answered the proposal. All the Polish and 
Lithuanian nobles there present shouted “ Long live John the Third,” 
till they were hoarse with enthusiasm. The palatine’s motion was car- 
ried by acclamation. A Pole was the man for Poland, unless they were 
no longer to have Poland for the Poles. 

Among Milton’s prose writings may be read a stately translation of 
the Letters-patent “ for the election of this present King of Poland, John 
the Third, elected on the 22nd of May last past, a.p. 1674, now faith- 
fully translated from the Latin copy.” In the November following, 
Milton departed this life. ‘This Declaration alludes to the reproach cast 

n the nation, under pretence of a secret maxim, “‘ That none can be 
elected King of Poland, but such as are born out of Poland ;” and it sets 
forth the national right, and will, to have one of her own sons at the 
helm of government. Neither did she seek long, it continues, for one 
among her citizens whom she should prefer above the rest ; “ for although 
in the equality of our nobles many might be elected, yet the virtue of a 
hero oe nes above his equals: therefore the eyes and minds of all men 
were willingly, and by a certain divine instinct, turned upon the high 
marshal of the inglee, captain of the army, John Sobieski. The 
admirable virtue of the man, the high power of marshal in the court, with 
his supreme command in arms, senatorial honour, with his civil modesty, 
the extraordinary splendour of his birth and fortune, with open courtesy, 
piety towards God, love to his fellow-citizens in words and deeds; con- 
stancy, faithfulness, and clemency towards his very enemies, and what 
noble things soever can be said of, a hero, did lay such golden chains on 
the minds and tongues of all, that the senate and people of Poland and 
of the great dukedom of Lithuania, with suffrages and agreeing voices, 
named and chose him their king, not with his seeking or precipitate 
counsel, but with mature deliberations continued and extended till the 
third day.”} 

The Declaration in question—handsomely subscribed by a power of 
dukes, bishops, palatines, castellans, and senators—goes on to say, that 
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* Madame de Sévigné to Madame de Grignan, Jan. 1, 1674. 
t Abrégé Chron. de l’Hist. de Pologne, p. 264. 
¢ Milton’s Prose Works, vol. iii. pp. 479 sq., edit. 1848. 
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the famous glory of war paved Sobieski’s way to the throne. That he, 
the first of all the Polonians, showed that the Scythian swiftness (trouble- 
some heretofore to all the monarchies in the world) might be repressed 
by a standing fight, and the terrible main battalion of the Turk be broken 
and routed at one stroke. 

It tells of threescore cities taken by him from the Cossacks. It tells 
of three sultans of the Crim Tartars slain by his strong right hand. It 
dwells on the miracles of hardness and fortitude exhibited by him and 
his scanty forces. For years past, not a year of them all but he had a 
victory to show. “ But the felicity of this last autumn exceeded all his 
victories; whenas the fortifications at Chocimum, famous of old, were 
possessed and fortified by above forty thousand Turks . . . fell to the 
ground within a few hours, by the only (under God) imperatorious 
valour and prudence of Sobietzki; for he Aree it his chief part to go 
about the watches, order the stations, and personally to inspect the 
rcapery of warlike ordnance, to encourage the soldiers with voice, 

ands, and countenance, wearied with hunger, badness of weather, and 
three days standing in arms; and he (which is most to be admired) on 
foot at the head of the foot forces, made through, and foreed his way to 
the battery, hazarding his life devoted to God and his country; and 
thereupon made a cruel slaughter within the camp and fortifications of 
the enemy; while the desperation of the Turk whetted their valour, and 
he performed the part of a most provident and valiant captain: at which 
time three bashaws were slain ...; eight thousand janizaries, twenty 
thousand chosen spachies, besides the more common soldiers, were cut 
off ; the whole camp, with all their ammunition and great ordnance, be- 
sides the Assyrian and Phrygian wealth of luxurious Asia, were taken 
and pillaged,” &c. &e. ‘ Why therefore should not such renowned 
heroic valour be crowned with the legal reward of a diadem? All 
Christendom have gone before us in example, which, being arrived to 
the recovery of Jerusalem, under the conduct of Godfre » of Bulloin, on 
their own accord gave him that kingdom, for that he first scaled the 
walls of that city. Our most serene elect is not inferior, for he first 
ascended two main fortresses of the enemy.”* Nor were the Warszyckis, 
and Polubinskis, and Grzymaltouskis, unwilling, if you came to historical 
parallels, to be accounted the Raimonds, and Tancreds, and Rinaldos of 
this new Godfrey. 

Alison refers to authentic documents in proof of the then existence of 
a project, by the neighbouring powers, to take advantage of the dis- 
tracted state of Poland, and divide its territory among themselves; a 
design postponed only in consequence of Sobieski’s vast reputation and 
heroic character, which secured the republic another century of national 
life, and “ threw a ray of glory over its declining fortunes.” And it is 
remarked by this historian, that of the powers whose unworthy alliance, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, effected the destruction of the 
oldest republic in the world, all had arisen out of its ruins, or been spared 
by its arms: Prussia, once a province of Poland, had grown out of the 
spoils of its ancient ruler; Austria owed to the intervention of a Polish 
champion its dcliwevence from the sword of the Mussulman ; and long 








* Milton’s Prose Works, vol. iii. pp. 482 ag. 
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before the French eagles approached the Kremlin, a Polish army had 
conquered Moscow; and the Sarmatians had placed a son of their own 
king on the throne of Russia. 

“ Nothing,” Sir Archibald affirms, “can so strongly demonstrate the 
wonderful power of democracy as a spring, and its desolating effects 
when not compressed by a firm regulator, as the history of John So- 
bieski. .... No efforts on the part of the sagacious hero could induce 
the impatient nobility to submit to any burdens, in order to establish a 
permanent force for the public safety. The defence of the frontiers was 
again entrusted to a few thousand undisciplined horsemen; and the 
Polish nation incurred the disgrace of allowing its heroic king, the de- 
liverer of Christendom, to be besieged for months, with fifteen thousand 
men, by innumerable hordes of barbarians, before the tardy pospolite ad- 
vanced to his relief. —Sobieski, worn out with his ineffectual endeavours 
to create a regular government, or establish a permanent force for the 
protection of Poland, clearly foresaw the future fate of the republic. 
Before his accession to the throne, he had united with the primate and 
sixteen hundred of its principal citizens to overturn the phantom of 
equality with which they were perpetually opposed, and to use his own 
words, ‘rescue the republic from the insane tyranny of a plebeian 
noblesse.’” To overturn a phantom with which you are perpetually 
opposed,—‘that, of course, is not expressed in the “own words” of John 
Sobieski, but is too radically Alisonian to be mistaken for another's. But 
we have one more sentence to quote from Sir Archibald, which, though 
highly Alisonian in texture, is less ambitiously so than the last. So- 
bieski’s “ reign was one incessant struggle with the principles of anarchy 
which were implanted in his dominions; and he at length sank under 
the experienced impossibility of remedying them.”* 

It has been said of M. de Salvandy’s History of Poland that the author 
nous pénetre de regrets when he narrates the triumphs of Sobieski, that 
brave and modest warrior, as Barante calls him, so loyal, so pious, so 
good and great a man,—* disdained by the empty pride of Louis XIV., 
who makes a dupe of him, and by the ingratitude of the Emperor 
Leopold, whom he has saved,—treated by both of them as a soldier of 
fortune and a parvenu king.”+ The fruitlessness of all Sobieski’s stre- 
nuous endeavours to make Poland a powerful and happy nation is of a 
kind that might constrain one to fear, “ que rien n’a pu fructifier sur ce 
sol inculte et barbare.” Brilliant as were his victories, they did not 
excite to the formation of an army. Glory itself was without practical 
influence. Patriotism was deficient in reason and fidelity. All was 
hasty and short-lived. Courage, devotion, the virtues alike of warriors 
and civilians, seemed to be, in that doomed, decaying people, a mere 
Jeu de paille, bright enough one moment, and extinct the next. 

It so happened, we read in Doctor Miller’s Philosophy of History, 
that this hero of his time was, notwithstanding, the slave of his wife, 
whose cabinet is described as the tomb of the laws and of liberty. Such 
a reign, accordingly, glorious as it was abroad, maintained at home that 
series of disorders, which had attracted the government of preceding 


* Alison’s History of Europe, vol. iii ch. xvii. § 32 sq. 
+ Barante, Etudes Li*i¢raires t. iv. 
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princes, the foreign and domestic interests of the state being administered 
as if by two sovereigns the most directly contrasted. While the military 
nius of Sobieski ennobled the history of his country by his successful 
mterposition for the deliverance of the imperial capital, the growing 
anarchy of that country advanced to its maturity, as if the sceptre were 
swa oi by a feeble and incapable monarch.* 
he foregoing allusion to petticoat government reminds us of an appo- 
site illustration in M. Villemain’s remarks on letter-writing, as a medium 
for the study of character. ‘ Aprés les confessions qui sont si rares,” he 
says, “rien ne peint mieux Il’homme que les lettres.” _In real life, familiar 
epistolary correspondence, although it may fib and falsify now and then, 
furnishes, upon the whole, the most authentic mémoires that are to be 
had of the most celebrated personages in history. M. Villemain’si llus- 
tration, as a proof-example, is the Letters of John Sobieski. When you 
read them, he says, you see him, even in the flush of conquest, worried 
by an overbearing wife ; you see him, amid all the treasures he has taken 
for spoil, writing to this wife in terms anxiously designed to humour her 
arrogance, and flatter her coquettishness. He promises her the splendid 
pillage of the Vizier’s harem. His letters also detect him in the act of 
recommending a good article to be ‘‘ cooked” for publication in the Vienna 
Gazette, to the praise and glory of his victory.t ‘This last little revela- 
tion is of a kind that no autobiographic memoirs would be likely to 
insert ; and hence the preference assigned by M. Villemain to letters, as 
affording unintentional glimpses and side-views of character. 

M. de Barante speaks more respectfully and sympathisingly, both of 
the uxoriousness and the letter-writing of John Sobieski. He calis him 
a real and substantial man—a man of solidity and strength, and at the 
same time, “of ai: amiable simplicity’ —not altogether with his hair on 
end at his own wonders, yet étonne de sa gloire comme de sa royauté. 
What can be more touching, the Baron asks, than the first words penned 
by him to his beloved Mariette, on the morrow after a great victory ?— 
“Ah! the goodness of God! my dear Mariette.”t 

Saint-Simon, who had no liking for parvenus, whether of royal or lower 
degree, was fain to say of Sobieski: ‘‘ This great man is so well known 
that I shall not devote much space to him.”§ And Salvandy|| vindicates 
the intrinsic fitness of the title, ce grand homme, by showing the king, 
who was great in and by qualities that might seem exclusively Polish, to 
have been still more so by his possession of virtues which would have 
made a great king of the great man, anywhere out of Poland. But, as 
M. Cuvillier-Fleury sententiously observes: “Il est rare qu’on gouverne 
un pays libre avec les vertus qu'il n’a pas.” And just as Lord Chester- 
field once said of Louis XIV., that, if not a great man, at any rate he 
was a great king; so, or rather inversely, the critic last quoted would say 
of John Sobieski, Grand homme, sil ne fut pas grand roi. On the 
throne, in his government of the State, in his disaction of the Diets, in 
his conduct of negotiations, in all the reforms undertaken by him, in the 





* History, Philosophically Illustrated, vol. iv. ch. iv. 
t See Villemain’s Tableau du X VIII° Siecle, t. iii. leeon ii. 
=~ Lettres de Sobieski, edit. Salvandy. § Mémoires de Saint-Simon. 


§ Histoire du roi Jean Sobieski et du Royaume de Pologne, 1855. 
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control of his own household, Sobieski sustained his position only by dint 
of resignation, devotedness, concessions, intelligence, and address—by a 
lavish outlay of the resources of his mind and his wealth of words, not 
unfrequently of the contents of his privy-purse—but never by dint of his 
personal authority, and that mien of Olympian Jove, 


Annuit et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum, 


which constitutes the peculiar superiority of Louis XIV. True, there was 
a great difference, not only between the two kings, but between the two 
countries, notwithstanding the sympathetic affinities that were one day to 
connect them. But other kings of Poland had left traces of their sway 
which Sobieski’s reign fails to show. The reforms of Casimir the Great 
are still talked of, although the Polish nobility abolished them after his 
death ; and so is the territorial aggrandisement which Poland owed to 
the Jagellons, though in this case too the acquisition was scarcely sooner 
made than lost. But the creations of Sobieski were even shorter-lived 
than himself, and his very conquests were of a merely defensive kind. 

““ Whence, then,” inquires M. Cuvillier-Fleury, “ this want of authority 
on the part of so great a man? Was it the consequence of his age ? 
He was fifty years old when his election took place, and we know, by 
more memorable instances than one, that this is not the age of political 
decrepitude. Was it the fact of his election? That had been altogether 
glorious for Sobieski, and highly agreeable to Louis XIV.; it was a great 
event in Europe, and in Poland it was like a triumph over anarchy. Was 
it his marriage that had weakened the ascendancy of King John Sobieski ? 
Sobieski had been ten years married when he became king (in 1674), and 
his wife had been popular up to the moment of her becoming queen. 
‘Nous avons une reine Arquien,’ wrote Mademoiselle de Scudéry, I 
believe. That was said in France with a smile on the lips; in Poland it 
was said seriously. Ali things taken into account, then, if that ascendanc 
which monarchs acquire by a certain dose of energetic and persistent will, 
and which is the efficient substitute, in some of their number, for intel- 
lectual superiority, while the most eminent qualities fail to supply its 
vee in the highest class of minds—if this ascendancy be wanting in 

ing Sobieski, the reason is that he had it not in him. And how deny 
this, when he is for ever taking the pains to say as much, in the familiar 
correspondence which M. de Salvandy has so curiously interwoven with 
his history ? when he writes, for example, ‘I am so unfortunate, as to be 
unable to persuade any one: they for ever do just the contrary to what I 
desire.’ How deny it, when we see him, at a decisive moment, bind him- 
self, and bind Poland too, by an oath of gratuitous solemnity, which 
places him at the disposal of the Emperor Leopold, and to which he 
brought, his historian spiritwellement observes, ‘ toute la candeur de son 
dime?’ How deny it, in short, when in full Diet, on that very throne 
upon which the aged king presides over the stormy debates of his nobility, 
he is on one occasion exposed to such insults from a member of the 
Lithuanian Pac family, ‘that the king put his hand to his scimeter,’ says 
the author, ‘and the Lithuanian replied to the royal challenge by pro- 
mising to let him feel, anew, the weight of his arm.’ This was in 1685. 
Sobieski was sixty-one years old. ‘Just the same state of things existed 
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among the Sclaves in their savage condition,’ adds the indignant his- 
torian.”* 

In this way our French critic comes to understand, what, but for M. 
Salvandy’s help, was to him unintelligible—how it was that the heroic 
king of Polan was not treated as a king by the Eldest Son of the Church 
—how it was that the hero who had saved Vienna received but an icy 
greeting and constrained thanks from Leopold, that crowned runaway, 
even on the battle-field of victory itself. All this is now made intelligible 
enough, not merely by the haughtiness of Louis and the ingratitude of 
Leopold—both of them unjustitiable—but by that discredit which is the 
— a weak government has to pay, and by the disfavour excited in 

urope generally by the too voluntary défadllances of Polish royalty. 
What was Poland to Louis XIV. and Leopold (not that they are to be 
excused on this account) but a nation for whose courage a means of 
employing it was thought ample recompense—one of those countries of 
which people said ironically what Montesquieu afterwards said of the 
degenerate Persians (in Alexander’s time), that they were “ trop grands 
pour se corriger’ ’—and whose politics, alliance, hostility, services even, 
were in no instance taken seriously. Or what, to the same royal con- 
temporaries, was Sobieski himself, “but a “gentilhomme audacieux,” a 
clever general, a parvenu prince and a deceived husband—a deserving 
man enough, in his own rank, but quite of another order from Nous 
Autres. 

His correspondence shows that Sobieski keenly felt and resented the 
“ cold-shouldering ” process to which Leopold and Louis subjected him. 
Austria’s coldness was the worst. 


When the fierce Turk unhinged her door, 
And Sobieski struggled hard 
To bar it, what was his reward ?+ 


In a letter to his wife, dated September, 1683,—to her whom he never 
fails to call the only joy of his life, his “ charming, darling Marietta,”— 

he thus vents the bitterness of his spirit, as he thinks of what seems but 
yesterday, and contrasts it with to-day: ‘ To-day we appear to be 
plague-patients, that everybody flies from; while, previous to the battle 
(of Vienna) my tents, which, thank God! are roomy enough, could 
scarcely hold the crowd of comers. . .. . Aud now there is nothing left 
us but to grieve as we see our army perishing, not under the blows of the 
enemy, but by the fault of those who owe us everything... .. The 
Emperor, I see, no longer cares about me. They have got back to their 
old haughtiness ; they look as if they had even forgot there is a God 
above them!” Sobieski could not so soon forget Vienna Saved. He 
thought Austria might be a little more mindful of so recent an expe- 
rience. He had, in Othello’s phrase, done the state some service, and 
they knew it. For not more thoroughly could Venice have known who 
saved her from the Turks, or more eitirely have endorsed the Moor's 
self-portraiture as an ever available, true as steel, hardy as steel anti- 
Ottomite,— 





* Etudes Historiques (derniéres), t. i.: “ Jean Sobieski.” 
t Walter Savage Landor, 1852. 
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I do agnise 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
I find in hardness ; and do undertake 
These present wars against the Ottomites.* 


But though Sobieski trusted his secret to Marietta, to the world he did 
not. To the world he showed a smiling face—smiling at the slights and 
insults offered him by ungracious and ungrateful principalities and powers. 
To Louis XIV., who had in effect taken part with the Turk,f as the 
saying then was, he addressed his felicitations on the deliverance of 
Vienna, as to the Eldest Son of the Church, and Very Christian King. 
To Leopold he said, when receiving that imperial personage, on his im- 

ertinently condescending visit to the glacis of Vienna Preserved, “ Sire, 
i am very glad to have rendered you this little service.” Surely this was 
humouring Imperialism to the top of its bent ;—for it may be doubted 
whether a vainglorious and self-sufficient emperor suspected irony, or 
mock-humility, in the homage of his obsequious saviour. 

The Venerable historian of the House of Austria—ez officio, or archi- 
diaconally Venerable—contrasts the position of Sobieski and Leopold on 
the morrow of the crisis,—that is, after the play of Vienna Preserved 
had just been played out,—with damaging effect as regards the Habs- 
burg. In the first place, Sobieski was ardently congratulated on the 
field of battle by excited throngs. Next morning, he entered the capital 
he had saved, and was surrounded by eager citizens, in the flush of grati- 
tude for a great deliverance, crowds of whom struggled to kiss his feet, 
and were exultant if they could so much as touch his raiment. Their 
enthusiasm bordered on the idolatrous. Their welcome almost merged 
in adoration. It was only with extreme difficulty he could make his way 
through this fervid and fermenting mass, to the cathedral, where he 
knelt, and gave thanks for the victory God had given him. The same 
crowds blocked up his return to the camp,—on reaching which, elated in 
no common degree, the King of Poland declared this to be the happiest 
day of his life. 

And how entered Leopold the same city, two days later? Without 
welcome or acclamation of any kind. ‘There was the sound of cannon, 
indeed ; but even that was not in honour of him; it was in honour of 
Sobieski’s triumph. And he too, as Sobieski had done, repaired to the 
cathedral. But there was no pressure to retard Ais steps ; and he gloomil 
wended his way on foot, carrying a taper in his hand, and with all the 
outward marks of enforced penitence and degradation, rather than of 
jubilant speed to a thanksgiving service. 

But let us quote Archdeacon Coxe’s account of the subsequent meeting 
between Austria’s Emperor and Poland’s King. “A heart far more 
phlegmatic than that of Leopold, must have deeply felt the difference 
between the unbridled effusions of gratitude and joy which had weleomed 
Sobieski, and the faint, reluctant, studied homage which accompanied his 
own return. . . . These feelings [on Leopold’s part] overcame all senti- 
ments of admiration or gratitude ae Sobieski]. Instead of hurry- 
ing to the Polish camp to pour forth his acknowledgments to the con- 
queror, he seemed anxious to evade a meeting, and made inquiries 








* Othello, Act L Se. 3. t See Cuy.-Fleury, whi supra, 
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whether an elective monarch had ever been admitted to an interview 
with an emperor, and in what manner he should be received. ‘ With 
open arms,’ replied the duke of Lorraine, who was disgusted with his 
ride and apathy, and alive only to sensations of reverence for the de- 
iverer of Vienna; but Leopold wanted liberality of sentiment to bear an 
obligation, and settled the formalities of the interview with the punctilious 
spirit of a herald. 

“The two monarchs met on horseback, between the Austrian and 
Polish armies. The emperor, plainly clad and meanly mounted, stiff and 
awkward in his dress and deportment ; Sobieski, habited as on the day 
of battle, rode a superb courser richly caparisoned, and the natural 
gracefulness of his mien was dignified by a consciousness of his former 
triumphs, and recent victory. On a concerted signal, the two sovereigns 
advanced, saluted each other at the same moment, and embraced. The 
conversation was short and formal. Sobieski, frank, cordial, and trem- 
blingly alive to fame and honour, was disgusted with his punctilious 
reception; he impatiently listened to faint, embarrassed, and reluctant 
expressions of gratitude which Leopold was endeavouring to articulate, 
and after a second embrace withdrew to his tent, leaving to his chancellor 
Zaluski to accompany the emperor in reviewing those troops who had 
defeated the Turks, and saved the house of Austria.”* 

In other quarters, where no petty jealousies, no selfish scruples and 
official animosities prevailed, the glory of Sobieski was rapturously 
asserted, and recognised with general acclaim. For the time he filled 
the hearts and occupied the tongues of men. He was the Charles 
Martel of the age. Poets of foreign lands were emulous to immortalise 
themselves in, with, or through him. La Fontaine had preluded one of 
his Fables with this homage to him who conquered the Turks at Choczim, 
ten years before (after which victory, by-the-by, Sobieski passed some 
time in Paris, and used often to meet La Fontaine at Madame de la 
Sabliére’s—where one could wish to have had a glimpse of them both) : 


Ecoute z ce récit, 
Que je t!€ns d’un roi plein de gloire. 
Le défenseur du Nord vous sera mon garant : 
Je vais citer un prince aimé de la Victoire ; 
Son nom seul est un mur a |’empire Ottoman : 
C’est le roi polonais.+ 


And now Edmund Waller, in England, hailed, in almost octogenarian 
verse, 
The glorious Prince that doth the Turk confound ; 


and lustier lungs in this and other climes were more or less inflated by the 
same swelling theme. 

It was the last cloud of incense that should gather over him. Hence- 
forth the King of Poland was to wage an inglorious strife with his own 
subjects. Some twelve or thirteen years he survived that “ happiest 
day of his life,” when all Vienna rose at him—when, in its seething 


highways, 





* Coxe, History of the House of Austria, vol. ii, ch. Lxvi. 
+ Fables de La Fontaine, 1. x. fable i. 
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John Sobieski. 


All tongues spoke of him, and the bleared sights 
Were soclalial to see him... 

. . « Stalls, bulks, windows 
Were smother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him.* 


That day his star had touched its culminating point, and thenceforth it 
was to decline, and finally to sink as it were in an ever lowering sky. As 
with his star, so with Poland’s ; for with him Polish greatness is commonly 
said to have expired. 

Alison draws a melancholy picture of the aged hero, whose end was 
seemingly advanced by the ingratitude and dissensions of his subjects during 
his latter years; and quotes a “memorable and prophetic speech” of 
Sobieski’s to the senate, in which the baffled sovereign assumed the style 
and adopted the very words of the Hebrew seer. “ Believe me, the elo- 
quence of your tribunes, instead of being turned against the throne, would 
be better directed against those who, by their disorders, are bringing down 
upon our country the cry of the saath which I, alas! hear too clearl 
rolling over our heads: ‘ Yet forty — and Nineveh will be no more.’ 
Not that his anticipation was fulfilled to the letter; his own glorious 
deeds, as Sir Archibald says, despite the insanity of his subjects, pro- 
longed the existence of Poland for nearly a hundred years. But succeed- 
ing events, as that historian goes on to show, proved every day more 
clearly the truth of Sobieski’s prediction. The conquest of the frontier 
town of Kaminieck from the Turks, achieved by the terror of his name 
after he was no more (so literally might one say that 


Even in his ashes lived their wonted fire), 


was the last triumph of the republic. “He was also its last national 
sovereign, and the last who possessed any estimation in the world. With 
him disappeared both its power and its ascendancy among other nations. 
From that period successive foreign armies invaded its provinces, and in- 
vaded it never to recede. The different factions of the state, steeped in 
the bitterness of party strife, and exhausted by their efforts for mutual 
destruction, sought in this support of strangers the means of wreaking 
their vengeance on each other.” Foreign ambition, it is added, as a thing 
of course, gladly responded to the call; and, under the pretence of ter- 
minating its distractions, armed one-half of the country against the other; 
—the adjoining powers soon became omnipotent in so divided a com- 
munity: all hastened to place themselves under the banners of some 
neighbouring sovereign. ‘‘ By turns the Saxons, Swedes, Muscovites, 
Imperialists, and Prussians, ruled its destinies: Poland was no more; 
according to his own prophecy, it descended into the tomb with the 
greatest of its sons.”t From that tomb, nevertheless, a sanguine patriotism 
believes that it, being dead, yet speaketh,—and this the burden of its 
strain, Resurgam. 

There is plain truth, however, though unpalatable, in what a plain- 
spoken essayist recently observed, that the wrongs of Poland have taught 








* Coriolanus, Act II. Se. 1. 
t History of Europe, ch. xvii. sect. 33 et seg. 
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the world not only to forgive, but to forget, her previous errors; and that 
never was there seen a nation so organised as she was for anarchy and 
misery down to the very period of her fall. This authority reminds us 
that a highly oppressive and exclusive, as well as most beggarly aristocracy, 
constituted about one-tenth of the population; that the people were serfs; 
that the middle class were Jews; and that it is a familiar fact that the 
Diet met for the election of the king on the plains of Warsaw, in arms 
and on horseback, and that each member had a veto. “It is a fact less 
familiar, but equally grotesque, that each member of the Legislative Diet 
had a veto, not only on each act of legislation, but on the whole legisla- 
tion of each session. The political life of the nation was an unbroken 
course of factious violence, intrigue, and corruption. Down to the very 
last moment no real political progress of any kind had been made. . . . 
The military gentry of Poland possessed in a very high degree the virtues 

such a caste, as was shown on many a brilliant and romantic field. 
Other virtues they had none. Nor were the Voltairean despots who, with 
the ere and canting rapacity of their sect, perpetrated the great 
act of spoliation, wholly without colour of excuse. The elective crown 
had been hawked about Europe by the Polish factions till it had become 
a universal apple of discord and a universal nuisance. To extinguish the 
source of interminable contention by at once making a partition of the 
booty, might seem to Imperial beasts a not unnatural or unpardonable 
course.” * 

John Sobieski was by no means the first of his line to foresee the de- 
cadence, not to say the destruction, of Poland’s practically impracticable 
constitution. Has not Mr. Carlyle pictured for us old John Casimir, 
“chivalrous enough, and with clouds of forward Polish chivalry about 
him, glittering with barbaric gold,”—to wit, in the Polish-Swedish war of 
1665-1660,—getting tired of his unruly Polish chivalry and their ways, 
abdicating, retiring to Paris (where he “lived much,” rather too much, 
“with Ninon de l’Enclos and her circle,” for the rest of his life), and 
there complaining often and feelingly of his Polish chivalry aforesaid, 
that there was no solidity in them; nothing but outside glitter, with 
tumult and anarchic noise; “ fatal want of one essential talent, the talent 
of Obeying ;—and has been heard to prophesy,” adds Mr. Carlyle, of this 
same old Johann Casimir, “that a glorious Republic, persisting in such 
courses, would arrive at results which would surprise it.”+ A goal it took 
a very short time to reach. 

Salvandy’s reviewer in the Foreign Quarterly has graphically depicted 
the dreary close of John Sobieski’s reign, as embittered by a factious 
nobility, an intriguing wife, and domestic discords. Sick of the court, he 
fled, we are told, into the forests, or wandered from one castle to another, 
or pitched his tent wherever a beautiful valley, picturesque landscapes, the 
mountain torrent, or any natural object attracted his attention. “ Sick, 
too, of the world, he sought for consolation in religion and in philosophy. 
There might be something of pedantry in his manners, but he was sin- 
cerely attached to letters. He not only cultivated them with assiduity 


-— 





* Saturday Review, No. 290, Art. “ Poland.” 
t Carlyle’s Hist. of Frederick IL. book iii. ch. xviii. 
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himself, but recommended the study of them to others, and patronised all 
who excelled in them. 

“ At length the end of this great man approached. The immediate 
cause of his death is wrapped in mystery. He had been recommended 
to take a strong dose of mercury (his infirmities for some time had been 
neither few nor light),—was it too strong for his constitution? so at least 
some thought ; so even he appeared to suspect.’”** Shakspeare is said to 
have died on the day of his birth. Sobieski died on the double anniver- 
sary of his birth and of his accession to the throne—after twenty-three 

ears of kingship, and sixty-seven of human life. Those who are curious 
in coincidences have taken note, in addition to the double anniversary 
fact, that both the day of his birth and that of his decease were signalised 
alike by a terrific storm. 

M. de Salvandy’s book is, indeed, replete with curious incidents illus- 
trative of what he calls “the end of the reign and the house of John 
III.” A critical compatriot affirms of it that “ rien n’est plus dramatique 
et plus dramatiquement raconté ;” adding, that the end of the Atride is 
more horrible, but not more triste. The difference is that between truth 
and fiction. Long time Sobieski wearily drags on that ever-lengthening 
chain, son impuissante vieillesse, amid the turmoil of civic sedition and 
family strife. These dissensions survive him; and, like Alexander, he 
bequeaths civil war and partition of power to his country and his house- 
hold: sanguine parentabitur. ‘‘ Lui mort, les portes de son palais sont 
outrageusement fermées a sa dépouille, et le libérateur de Vienne attend 
pendant trente-six ans un tombeau.”’ His race isdispersed, His visions 
of hereditary succession for his sons, dislimn, dissolve, leave not a rack 
behind. The too charming and too fondly-beloved Mariette hies her to 
conceal in exile the shame, now so public, of having duped the hero’s 
affection and betrayed his memory. On this subject, M. de Salvandy 
writes with generous warmth. If we ask with him, or of him rather, how 
it came to pass that so good and great a man as John Sobieski had his 
soul within him lacerated by grief; how it was that the king’s home 
affections and his regal sway, his public life and his private life, were 
equally embittered, how it was that his sons grew up under his eye amid 
those vile debaucheries, those léches désordres, which were the ruin of 
them; why it was that he who lived the world’s envy should die in despair? 
the answer M. de Salvandy gives us amounts to this: that John Sobieski 
committed one capital error in his life, of which error that life was to be 
the expiation. That when he sought for, and obtained the hand of the 
dazzling Madame Zamoyski, her husband, that generous Zamoyski whose 
tenderness had raised Marie d’Arquien to the pinnacle of honour and 
fortune, had only been three weeks in his grave. Sobieski should have 
reminded himself that, surely, a woman who was so ready thus to forget 
and insult a man whose life had been devoted to her, was unworthy of a 
second attachment ; that she would blight his entire existence instead of 
adorning and doing it honour; that she would implant in the breasts of 
their children the poisons which grew rank within her own; and that 
she would be capable of hereafter discrediting her second husband, even as 
She had already slighted her first. 








* * Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xiv. 
Sept. —VOL, CXXIII. NO. CCCCLXXXIX. 
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eR Maar hiegnyin, mow fe.svenr Gan in ener. can rebuke 
and remonstrate, he can most indulgently make allowances and sug- 
gest excuses,—on this score, of all others. “La passion aveugla Sobieski; 
et de tous les événements celui-la est assurément le plus digne d’excuse 
aux yeux du monde! Mais il est des hommes qui ont le devoir de se 
moutrer élevés au-dessus de la foule par le caractére autant que par la 
fortune. Quand l’empire désordonné d’une femme peut influer sur le 
sort des nations, faut-il s’étonner que Dieu le chitie? . . . L’histoire 
bien faite serait le tableau des justices du ciel.”* 

However, tout compte fait, as the essayist on Sobieski said in the 
Journal des Débats,+ he was a great man and a “ glorieux chrétien,” 
and, in that twofold capacity, is one of the worthiest names in modern 
history ; and has had one piece of good fortune, after his death, which is 
not accorded to all great men, and for which Caxsar and Condé are still 
kept waiting :—he Aas his historian (in Salvandy), and, as that histo- 
rian’s critics are free to aver, never will have, never peed have, a better. 





A VISIT TO THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 


Many travellers have spoken in praise of the beauties of Irish scenery 
as compared with that which we meet with im the calm, domestic, 
and highly-cultivated counties in England. ‘The Lakes of Killarney, the 
harbour of Cork, the wilds of Kerry, have been often resorted to in 
autumn, and the beauties of each have been frequently explored and com- 
mented upon. Who that is blessed with health, strength, and the gusto 
which loves to dwell on the loveliness of nature in its wild and primitive 
aspects, would not willingly undergo the rough vicissitudes of walking, 
car travelling, stopping at nt inns, and being exposed to all sorts of 
varieties of weather (notwithstanding its being summer), in preference to 
the crowded railway carriage, and the cockneyism of the most generally 
visited places of resort in autumn? There is an air of comfort, of 
sociality, of city-like routine, in the excursion trips to visit the much- 
frequented places of resort in England. Even those localities abroad 
which have been most written upon, most visited, most rhapsodied about 
by renowned poets and writers, and where 


Nature, tortured twenty thousand ways, 
Resigns herself with exemplary — 
To guide-books, tours, rhymes, sketches, illustrations, 


are now so much inundated with visitors—adults, male and female 
and infants—that a nook for retirement, or a secluded walk for contempla- 
tion, is what one might seek for in vain in their vicinity. I recollect 
stopping at Manheim, on the Rhine, after having come from the East, and 








* Salvandy, Histoire du roi Jean Sobieski, t. ii. 
t Of October 2ist and November 4, 1855,—two essais on “‘ Jean Sobieski.” 
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having passed through the north of Italy, Switzerland, and so on to the 
Black Forest in Germany, through Schaffhausen, and finding myself in 
the hotel at Manheim, actually surrounded by English visitors. T really 
believe that in that long tra ? room where I dined there were not six 

s, exclusive of the attendants, who were not English. Thus, I 

that no place in the southern countries of Eu is likely to be 
found wholly exempt from English tourists and Engli felicity hunters, 
Also, the adjuncts for puffing off, advertising, and emblazoning the merits 
of the different localities, and the hotels which they boast of are so 
numerous, that their description would be endless, From the prince of 
guide-book writers, Murray, to the legions of 


Imitatores servum pecus, 


who follow in his wake, the well-known places are so belauded and com- 
mented upon by writers who deal in every phase of eulogium or puffs 
more numerous than those descanted upon in Sheridan’s “ Critic,” that the 
traveller who essays to venture giving his lucubrations in their behalf 
might rationally fear that he should be unable to escape the charge of 
plagiarism. Certainly the ‘supposition may seem rather aflronting, and 
the idea rather ludicrous, but one can scarcely divest oneself of the 
thought which rises uppermost to one’s mind on reading the hyperbolical 
comments which one sees in such numbers with reference to those places 
that their “ praise is hymned,” with the intention of heralding the hotels 
to the notice of the public, and that the many-tongued rumour, whose 
advertising medium is the press, with its all-diffusive agency, in place of 
the 
knpukes Aws dyyedor dé Kai avdpaov 


is occupied by incessantly trumpeting forth to the tourist that the wild 
and sylvan solitudes which used to be left alone to nature are not unpro- 
vided with the comforts of modern enjoyment, and that the romance, 
which was wont to characterise mountain scenery has been chased away 
by the flaring hotel and its posse comitatus, if not by the distant whistle 
of the whirling engine. Such being the case with regard to the different 
favourite localities in Europe, it is with much diffidence that I approach 
the subject of a visit to the picturesque scenes in the county of Wicklow. 

A good deal of allowance must be made for the exaggerated praise 
which has been bestowed upon the favourite rural spots in this county, 
which has been described, rather erroneously (I think), as the garden of 
Ireland. It is a tract of country embracing the most picturesque features 
of scenery which one meets with throughout the whole island, and having 
the mountains, valleys, woodlands, and rivers most beautifully disposed so 
as to form pleasing landscapes, the country residences of the gentry also 
being placed in such a series of successive arrangement as to form quite a 
continued category of interesting objects of attraction; but as a garden 
suggests the idea of produce in a most amplified extent, I do not think 
that the term is applicable to the county of Wicklow, its valleys, how- 
ever prolific they may be, not producing any staple article which may be 
considered eligible for exportation more than the usual complement of 
corn and esculent roots, which are found elsewhere, and the feeding the 
cattle, which produce certainly a very excellent quality of butter, and the 
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sheep, which make the Wicklow mutton as much prized nearly in Ireland 
as the Welsh mutton is in England. To see the country to perfection, I 
think it is positively necessary to make a pedestrian tour of it ; to stop 
when and where you like, to climb eminences, to talk to rustic cottagers, 
to watch the finest glimpses of the scenery at your leisure, to see the sun 
rise from the top of Sugar-loaf, the most favourable locality for the purpose 
throughout the county, you must thoroughly embrace the hardihood of 
a traveller who is blessed with the inestimable gift of health and walk. 
As we all know there are two hundred thousand acres, or more, situated 
inland of the county, which are uncultivated, when you come to any 
situation which is peculiarly dull and dreary, you may distin the distance 
by taking one of the country cars, or you may, after having visited the 
chief places of attraction, return from Wicklow to Dublin by the train, 
which runs all along the coast, and performs the journey in an hour and 
a half. But to go inland to traverse the up-hill and down-dale trajet, 
which leads you from the Scalp to the Meeting of the Waters, and most 
especially not to neglect the adjacent scenes of interest, which are really 
the principal causes for making such a tour, you ought certainly to walk. 
I took the opportunity of fine weather, and made some pedestrian trips 
through the county. 

I was quartered with my regiment at the Curragh camp—a distance 
of about thirty miles from Dublin—a most extensive plain, and one which 
has its surface thoroughly unbroken by the shelter of trees, or aught but 
the crossing of roads, the dwarf plantations of the gorse, called in the 
country furze, and some faint remains of the Raths, or ancient forts, 
which were in use with the native Irish, but which are now grown over 
and so much levelled by the lapse of time, that their traces are barely 

reeptible. ‘To the southern side is situated what is called the camp, 
Estes a large cantonment of huts, all built of wood, and divided into a 
number of squares, which are distinguished by the letters of the alphabet, 
from A to K, and intersected by two lines of streets, the first being the 
road which divides the officers’ huts from the squares where the men re- 
side ; the second being the road which divides the huts of the sutlers, 
the schools, cook-houses, stables, and guard-rooms, from the men’s 
squares. Far apart, lying both to the north and to the south, are the 
huts where the general’s numerous staff officers, chaplains, and heads of 
departments reside, and at some distance east of these the commander-in- 
chief’s residence is situated. In the centre of the grand cantonment stand 
the church and chapel, men’s library and some offices, officers’ racket-court, 
together with the post-office, general school, and other public buildings, 
and far away from the camp to the south is the place where the slaugh- 
ter of the cattle takes place, which the authorities have wisely kept aloof 
from the dwelling-places of the troops. It wants, to render it perfect, in 
my opinion, only two things; the first, a library for the officers, of an 
extensive kind ; and for both officers and men there should be two ex- 
tensive pieces of water, to enable each class to partake of the refreshing 
exercise of swimming in the summer months. 

Near this camp, at a distance of two miles, lies the small town of 
Kildare, a wretched place, but celebrated for the grand round tower, 
which is situated by the side of a large ruined abbey, and both buildings 
are in an enclosure lying in the centre of the town. In the same en- 
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closure is the Protestant church, or rather cathedral. Of the round 
tower, which is very antique, and the same size as those which one 
usually sees in Ireland, I think the most remarkable part is that it is 
impracticable to reach to its summit, unless by a ladder placed outside, 
It would be also impossible, without breaking the stones down, to enter 
it, did not an oblong air-hole lie situated about ten feet from the base 
of the building, to which a ladder might also be laid, and one might by 
this means procure entrance. But the problem of “ what purpose suc 
a structure would serve for,” being totally too narrow for affording a 
commodious dwelling-place to human beings, and besides being imper- 
vious to an entrance, and having no means of ascent, has not, I think, 
been satisfactorily solved, notwithstanding the ponderous tomes and the 
learned disquisitions which these round towers have given birth to. The 
granite stones are huge and massive, and it is built strongly and com- 
pactly, tapering up gradually to a height of one hundred feet, or there- 
abouts, and being about fifty feet at the base in circumference. Its 
being also situated beside a large chapel, or abbey, argues its having 
something to do with the religion which was prevalent in the country at 
the time of its building. All those which I have seen in the country 
are similar in their characteristics. ‘Those which I have remarked par- 
ticularly are this one at Kildare, one at Ferns, in Wexford, one at Glen- 
dalough, and one at the Seven Churches, near Athlone. 

My road towards the county of Wicklow lay through Kilcullen. I 
accordingly took a fine day in summer for walking from the Curragh to 
that village, and so on to Pool-a-phooca. ‘The road to Kilcullen was a 
distance of about three miles, which was principally alongside the par- 
tition wall which divided the road from a large demesne called Castle 
Marten, which I learn from the country people has changed owners lately, 
like a great many Irish estates, having formerly belonged to the Carter 
family. I made a detour to the right before I reached the new town of 
Kilcullen to see the ruins of an old town, called Old Kilcullen, which at 
present presents no objects indicating its having been the site of a com- 
munity except the remains of an old church, which are situated on a hill, 
and surrounded by a churchyard. In the plain adjacent are a few mud 
huts. -The town of Kilcullen, which lies about a mile from this, is a 

retty one for the country it isin. The Liffey runs through it, and the 

ridge over this river spans it in the centre of the town. After passing 
through it the line of country becomes very boggy and flat, and I walked 
through to the village of Ballitore, which is a wretched one, and after- 
wards entered upon a wilder country; and about six miles from Balli- 
tore reached the place called Pool-a-phooca, which is a romantic glen, 
well wooded, and, though small, a very pleasing and sequestered spot. 
But the chief characteristic of it is a waterfall from a height which is 
spanned by a stone bridge. It is formed by the waters of the Liffey. 
The vista from the glen below is really such as would form a beautiful 
vignette, but, in my humble opinion, wants grandeur, from the cireum- 
stance of the bridge which crowns it being artificial, and also forming a 
thoroughfare. This glen, however, is a favourite place of resort, and 
one, also, wholly detached from the regular beaten track of the count 
of Wicklow lions. I made a separate visit to it, and as it lies fifteen 
miles from Newbridge, I had a good day’s walk in reaching it and re- 
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ing to the Curragh camp, which occupied me the whole of a sum- 
mer’s day. 
og oy gee eet <a agg deferred 
until I had an opportunity of setting off from Dublin. For a rural 
cudnt ieieeaaeast thetemedbirttdientaphce here by taking 
the first route to Enniskerry, which is rather more than ten miles from 
Dublin. By an exceedingly pretty and retired road one reaches the 
Scalp, which is a chasm through the solid rocky mountain, cleft as it 
by a convulsion of nature, exhibiting on each side of the road rough 
piles of stones or the solid hewn rocks which on each side formed 
interior of the mountain from which this cavern was rent. It is for 
wildness and curiosity a more striking picture than any of the neat- 
wooded artificial show-places which one meets with so frequently in this 
county and other parts of the United Kingdom. Thus view was 
bounded on each side of the road by the rugged rocks for the continuance 
of more than half a mile, and after passing the Scalp I had a view of 
the high Sugar-loaf towering in front like a huge pyramid. The name, 
though city-like, is not an inappropriate one, but I learn from the writings 
of a celebrated antiquarian, Monck Mason, that the native Irish name 
was a much more poetical one, it being called, in common with its 
brother mount, which is adjacent, from the circumstance of their tops 
shining in the sun though all the country round is enveloped in mists, 
the “Gilt Spear.” In the clear sunshine of a bright day it gave me 
the idea of having a likeness to the aspect of the great pyramid of 
Cheops, which I well recollect having visited in Egypt some years ago, 
and begging pardon of the authority who gives it the nomenclature of 
“ Sugar-loaf,” its shape is much more pyramidal than conical. I had this 
in view for two miles, and then, descending a slight hill, came upon the 
village of Enniskerry. I determined to linger at this very pretty rural 
village, to have an opportunity of seeing Sugar-loaf, the Dargle, and 
the Waterfall of Powerscourt, Lough Bray, and Luggielaw. ‘To see the 
sun rise from Sugar-loaf of a fine morning in June, when the expansive 
view over the horizon embraces such an extent of hilly and wooded 
country, with a fine sea-view in the background, is one of the charms 
of the excursion to the county of Wicklow. As it was dusk when I 
started with a companion, it was fortunate for us that we had a beaten 
high-road for the first four miles of our journey until we got to Kilma- 
canac, and then we had to get information from a cottager as to the 
best route to pursue on reaching the topmost point of the highest of the 
two Sugar-loaves, through fields, over ditches, by long tracks of sheep- 
walks, and plains half-covered with stones and scanty in herbage, until 
we reached the base of the mountain, where it was completely dry 
and composed of solid stones, and then the toilsome ascent upwards 
began. I found this the most tiresome task of any, and though the 
generality of the mountain fens are covered with a thick heather which 
bears a dark claret-coloured blossom, this was an exception to the general 
rule, the heather having (during a recent conflagration which took place 
in the mountain during the summer season) been completely burned 
down. When on the summit, we certainly were repaid for our trouble. 
The air was sharp, and, though summer-time, piercing, but the clear 


sun just emerging showed us the adjacent hills most beautifully gilded— 
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Little Sugar-loaf, Douce, the Down Mountain, Brayhead, the calm, clear, 
y Irish Channel, like a blue lake, and the faint gli of the out- 
line of the highest Welsh mountains on the other side of it. The valleys 
between the hills which I mentioned the names of were —— and 
beautifully planted with trees and young plantations, and the corn-fields, 
meadows, and pastures formed an a nt assemblage of tracts bearin 
ise of a plenteous harvest. To view such a vista totally undistu 

is one of the charms which repays one for the trouble of the rough vicis- 
situdes which one meets with in a country excursion. Here and there 
the mansion-houses of the rich proprietors peered through the intervals 
of the trees, and reminded you that the ample clothing which spread 
over the surface of nature was mostly afforded by the hand of cultiva- 
tion. I was reminded of— 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 

While the landscape round it measures : 

Russet lawns and fallow grey 

Where the nimbling flocks do stray, 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest, 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide ; 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

The next place which I went to visit was the Dargle, which lies at a dis- 
tance of two miles from Enniskerry. There were two interpretations of 
the meaning of this word : the first seemed the most obvious, being that 
it meant “the dark glen;” but those learned in the Irish phraseology assert 
that it means in Irish “the oak valley.” However this may be, it is cer- 
tainly a dark deep glen, most romantic in appearance, with a river pres | 
through its deepest recess, and most thickly planted with oak on eac 
side. Being nearer Dublin than any of the other places of resort here, 
itis so constantly being visited by parties who come here, like the plebeians 
mentioned in “ Pickwick,” “to devour their food,” that I need not 
descant upon the truly beautiful views which it affords as seen from the 
Fisherman’s Bed, Mosshouse, Lover’s Leap, and Money Hole; but I 
admire the taste of the owner of a small but very neat mansion who 
resides near it, in having completely walled in his grounds from the 
“garish eye” of the profanum vulgus who flock from the city, but 
having still reserved to himself a side entrance by which he may be 
enabled to come into the Dargle and visit its beauties at leisure. 

I turned backwards to the Bray road, and was shown a high hill on the 
top of which was situated a house said to be haunted. At the bottom of 
the hill lay the stream which ran from Dargle, augmented by the waters 
of another stream from Enniskerry, and immediately at the lowest base 
of the hill was a deep pool of the rivers which had got the name of 
Ralph’s Hole. The house was said to have been inhabited by @ man 
bearing that name, and this man had murdered his wife there and 
thrown her body into the hole or depth of waters. It is thus in this coun- 
try that a wild and gloomy legend mingles with nearly every description 
any place which you visit, and it is thus that the desolating ban which 
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follows after man since his fall imparts some of its character to every 
place he sojourns in, 
And life abhorring gloom 
Writes on his brow curst Cain’s unresting doom. 


I turned backward to the Dargle, and as the road through this woody and 
charming glen led to a spot near the entrance of Powerscourt demesne, 
I took the opportunity of visiting it. I certainly share in the admiration 
which most persons express for the Dargle, but I am never myself so 
enthusiastic in applauding places which are kept in an artificial manner, 
enclosed in gates and fences, and evidently planted by owners in the first 
instance. Thus, for example, the size of the oak-plantations in the Dargle 
show clearly that the trees are not of a very ancient growth. The demesne 
of Powerscourt is truly a superb one. The house is noble, with its 
Egyptian hall of black oak, its turrets, its numerous apartments, and the 
facade it presents as seen from all parts of the country. I was shown by 
the old Irish peasant who accompanied me here a wonderful instance of 
the superstition of the Irish. There was a field not far from the house, 
where were two marks which resembled in their hollow formation the im- 

ressions which would be made on soft ground by two heavy weights being 
laid upon it, lying about a foot and a half apart. These, the old peasant 
told me, were the marks of the knees of some zealous Roman Catholic. 
At the time of the rebellion of 1798, the noble viscount, then in posses- 
sion of the property, which he had held in right from his ancestors, and 
which for several centuries had been in his family, had shown an activity 
in bringing the rebels to justice. The Roman Catholic had knelt and 
prayed that the heirs of the family should die young. This seems simply 
the record of a malicious and impious imprecation, but, strange to say, it 
is really the case that since that time no owner of that noble title has lived 
to the term of middle age. 

I was very glad to take the first opportunity of a day, which was one 
of the appointed ones for visitors seemg the Waterfall, as the scenery 
around this cascade is really the finest which this part of the county 
boasts of. The fall is spoken of in Goldsmith’s ** Animated Nature” as 
the highest in the world, but when, with regard to the cascade, you say 
that, you say all that can be said in reference to the water, for it is 
certainly a very small and narrow rill, though issuing from Down Mountain 
downwards. It is a maze of rocks to a very great descent, being three 
hundred feet high. When we consider that the famous falls at Niagara, 
with their immense volume of waters, which, including the small islands 
they enclose, are a mile broad, and are only half this height, we may 
readily believe that the great altitude which this small rill descends from 
may entitle it to be called the highest of waterfalls. The precipitous 
rock, the wooded grounds below, and the beauteous plain skirted with 
thick groves, which the stream flows through, constitute the principal at- 
tractions. It is, as may be supposed, a favourite resort. It is reckoned 
the finest spot in an estate where there are many very fine ones, the 
Powerscourt property being the most beautiful demesne in this part of the 
country ; one side of Dargle also belonging to it, and another to Lord 
Monck, whose ancient family is descended from the famous Duke of 
Albemarle. The dwelling-place of the last nobleman is at Charleville, a 
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mansion-house which was finished during the time of his uncle, the late 
Earl of Rathdowne. It is, in point of picturesque scenery, the next in order 
to Powerscourt. I cannot help adverting to the circumstance of the pre- 
sent Lord Powerscourt having granted ground to the Papists to build 
upon it a most superb chapel near Enniskerry. This structure now rears 
its head in what was the peaceful solitude of Knocksink, 

The next day I fixed upon for a walk to Lough Bray, This I knew 
would be solely through a wild, mountainous, barren, and bleak part of 
the country, The rugged face of nature during my walk this day was 
not at all intruded upon by the cultivation of corn-tields or plantations. 
The different stony hills presented an uncultured and rude appearance, 
and though we had a walk of fully nine miles from Enniskerry, we 
scarcely saw any place which was indicative of its being the desirable 
residence of gentry till we arrived at the very picturesque but extremely 
wild lake called Lough Bray, where Sir Philip Crompton, the surgeon- 
general, had built a very charming cottage residence. To use the oft- 
resorted-to simile of an oasis in the desert seems now quite a platitude, 
but really this secluded residence is what most forcibly suggests it. The 
lake is ag drear, and surrounded with gloomy hills, and this abode 
breaks most joyously the gloom of the surrounding objects. On our way 
back we encountered one of those showers which unhappily are so frequent 
in this hilly country, and we sought refuge in a cabin. Shortly after our 
having sat down, the hour for the afternoon meal came on, and the family, 
the inmates of this cabin, assembled for it. A board was placed on the 
mud floor, a large iron pot was capsized of its contents, which were a 
quantity of hot potatoes, and the party, consisting of the father, two sons, 
mother, and three small daughters, all took part in the meal. This meal 
consisted simply of potatoes, with a small portion of salt, which each 
member of the party took a handful of, and, unprovided with any other 
apparatus, they skinned the potatoes with their hands, and putting the 
skins into the iron pot for the use of the pigs, ate the potatoes with the 
salt. What do men mean in attributing the superior strength and 
stamina of the English peasantry to their eating beef or butcher’s meat, 
when here (as well as in the Highlands of Scotland, 1 am informed) one 
meets with a strong and hardy race who seldom touch it? They are, in 
fact, unable to indulge in it. Their means do not permit their paying for 
butcher’s meat. These poor unsophisticated creatures, whom it is the 
mode so much to abuse and to censure for their slovenly habits and want 
of cleanliness, are certainly open to the charges of both, but, considering 
their imperfect means of education and their extreme poverty, I think 
every one must allow that they exhibit a wonderful degree of intelligence. 
The presence of the wealthy stranger is a very strong temptation to 
them to urge them to impose and to use much deceit in making their op- 
portunities of selling their wares, and they doubtless avail themselves of 
such temptations ; still the facilities afforded to them by a false creed and 
neglected training for falling into error should always be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating their character. I think that, however short they 
may fall in civilisation as compared with their fellow-subjects in Great 
Britain, they are gradually improving, and that every day brings a visible 
mark of their assimilating to the habits of their brethren over the water. 
Thus the fairs which brought on their scenes of riot and drunkenness are 
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now ings for business; the patterns are falling fast into desuetude ; 
Sertachda pita tee cneett, et ens si tenia angi Oe 


A tale of the times of old, 
A story of the deeds of the days of other years. 


The keeners, with their dreadful howling lamentation, find place no 
longer, and both youths and maidens throughout the country seem to 
have no lack of employment. 

The day after our visit to Lough Bray I went on an excursion to 

w, which is a lake situated in the heart of the te and 

previous to its being made the residence of a gentleman, who was at 

ins to plant with young trees the valley leading to it, as also the 

tain sides which surround it, must have really merited the name 

ich it bears, the meaning of which is the Lake of Death, for a more 

y and dark-looking piece of water on a small scale I have never 

seen. The woody scenery, however, here takes away from the extreme 

wildness, and imparts a much more picturesque character to the view as 

seen from the water. I rowed over it, and I thought that for lake scenery 

it is, perhaps, the prettiest object which one meets with in the county of 

Wicklow. But still it is very small, and the mountains around it, though 
wild-looking, are low. 

The boatman was loud in his praises of the place, and, like a great many 
of the people whom one meets here, he seemed to think that there was no 
paradise on earth to equal the county of Wicklow. 

I was determined to start very early on one of the most promising days 
which the season afforded, in order to walk to the Seven Churches and 
Glendalough, which is a distance of fully fifteen miles from Enniskerry. 
My road lay up the hill towards Tinnehinch, then downwards to a very 
interesting-looking dwelling-house, which lies by the stream, and which 
is situated in a well-wooded estate. It was formerly the property of the 
great Henry Grattan, who was so celebrated for his oratory and his efforts 
in the cause of Ireland. Seen from the bridge which crosses the stream, 
the house and plantations form a very pretty picture. After this I passed 
the no less beautiful grounds and plantations of Charleville, and ascend- 
ing another hill, passed the glebe-house and Ballyornen, all localities of 
which the situation and beauty of the surrounding woods arrest the 
attention. When I got to the top of the hill I had a more open country, 
and my back view of Charleville and Powerscourt demesne was wellhe 
superb. Here I was obliged to ask a countryman for directions as to 
pursuing the journey. The accent and address of these country people 
differ as much from those of the English peasantry as it is possible to 
fancy any two people who speak the same language to differ. ‘Though 
they do not either mutilate the words or clip the grammar, they still utter 
the sounds in a tone which Fielding describes as a “how! which is scarcely 
human,” a hideous unearthly brogue, which is varied in all sorts of ca- 
cophonous modifications, according to the different counties you hear it 
spoken in. In addition to this, in place of a dry, common-place reply to 
a simple question, you are treated to a long palaver, accompanied with an 

of discursive remarks, partly witty and partly absurd. I 
must say that I have invariably found among them, however, an obliging 
wish to render every assistance. This, I think, is evinced by the alacrity 
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by the country people with whom one is thrown in contact during 
rambles. Thus, I was directed on this occasion to traverse the 
g hill which lies near the base of Douce Mountain, and which reaches 
at least three miles. How beautiful, clear, and charming was the 
, unbroken by a cloud, or aught to dim the serenity of the clear ether. 
ee there are no very striking De ae to oecupy the sight, I frequently, 
a long country walk, take a , and find I can read as I move along. 
I was told by a great student, who was also a very good scholar, that 
when he went out fishing in the country, he—when a young man in 
to take two or three of the leaves of the book he was 
in mastering with him and read them, pondering leisurely as he 
proceeded along by the banks of the river. He said that he invariably 
found that he could make himself, by this means, easily master of the 
contents. I know not whether this may be a good method to pursue 
with regard to abstract or difficult studies, but for the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted with the contents of the Times newspaper it is, cer- 
tainly, very agreeable to carry a copy in one’s pocket and read it as one 
goes along. Whatever be the name of the mysterious editor who con- 
cocts his diurnal treat of information and intellectual disquisition, | am 
frequently indebted to him for providing me a never-failing store of the 
lum animi. What never-ceasing power of mental lucubration must 
possess, who produces continually this ephemeral composition, bearing 
upon the topics of most absorbing interest, invested by him with the 
genius of Junius without his malignancy, and the amusing raciness of 
Macaulay without his inaccuracy. After I had passed the long hill I 
went on to Roundtown, and after passing this there was no scenery of a 
peculiar or interesting character till I got to Larragh, which is a village 
once very wild, where the government had erected a barrack, which has 
since been converted into a mill, and lies by the bank of a runnin 
stream. ‘The character of wildness, which is principally what strikes one 
on entering the range of hills in this county, is greatly modified by the 
different residences, the hotels, the churches, chapels, and the diversity of 
woodland plantation, which is seen both here in the village and on the 
hills opposite. I remarked a very handsome estate, planted by, and 
occupied by, a Mr. Frizel. No fewer than three large inns: one at 
Annamoe, one at Larragh, and one at the Seven Churches, are situated 
in the neighbourhood. There is also a small inn at Glendalough. From 
Larragh to the Seven Churches was a short walk. The first of the 
ruined churches stood by the high road, about a quarter of a mile from 
the round tower, and was completely covered over with shrubs. It was, 
like all these ruins, a very small edifice. 

On first entering the precincts of the enclosure which contains the 
ruins of the next three, you come to a large arch of huge stone quite in 
ruin; you pass onward, and a short distance to your right is a large 
round tower, exactly similar to the one at Kildare, with a burying-ground 
around it, and a huge stone cross; then further, on the left, are a 
cathedral, the only large-sized church in the whole collection, and, near 
it, one called St. Kevin’s Kitchen, which is small and dark. It was 
situated fully two miles from the saint’s bed, and whether intended for a 
kitchen or a place of meeting, was certainly of very confined limits. An- 
other church, the fourth which I saw, was between the round tower and 
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the stream which issued from the lake. And, with regard to the other 
three, the few stones which lie near a small waterfall, which is situated 
in a wood which bounds the east side of the lesser lake, indicates the re- 
mains of a building of some kind, and the two other are said to have 
stood, one on the opposite mountain-side to that on which St. Kevin’s 
bed is situated, and the other in a valley where now a mine is being 
worked. This valley lies on the other side of the hill from that which 
overlooks the oft-mentioned “lake, whose gloomy shore skylark never 
warbles o’er.” But no traces scarcely of the three last-mentioned 
churches, save only a few stones, are now left remaining. With regard 
to the hills in their barren loneliness, and their air of secluded gloom, 
they are certainly most interesting-looking, but they are of no height ; 
and the lakes are both so diminutive, that they scarcely deserve the name 
of such. ‘To finish off my day’s excursion, I went into the cave or hole 
in the rock which beetles over the larger lake, and it certainly is a 
perilous-looking position as seen from below, but when one does not 
direct one’s eyes downwards one’s nerves do not suffer. The cave is 
called here St. Kevin’s Bed. I was reminded frequently in considering 
the scene of loneliness, and also the extremely small size of these different 
churches, in the wilds of these Wicklow hills, of the hermitages and 
small chapels which one sees so frequently in Greece, where the votaries 
of the patriarchal religion have invariably chosen a site which is quite 
apart from the habitations of man for the celebration of their worship ; 
and the idea which is so ably put forth and enlarged upon by the writer 
of “The Ancient Religion of the old Irish Saints,” that the first 
Christians who settled in Ireland and preached the religion of the blessed 
Redeemer were not Papists, but of the pure Apostolic Church, was forced 
upon my mind by reflecting that the choice of such localities and their 
extremely scanty accommodation were wholly incongruous to the ostenta- 
tion and repugnant to the general love of dieplay and desire for gather- 
ing crowds which distinguishes the Roman Catholic religion. 

I was very glad to have an opportunity of seeing the very handsome 
residence and beautiful grounds of Glanmore, the seat of an ancient 
family, the Synges. The castle is distant from the Seven Churches eight 
miles. It is on high ground, which stands over the river, and is sur- 
rounded with every sort of the most luxuriant evergreen—the noble 
mansion peering through the varied foliage. The grounds and gardens, 
an extensive range lying on the opposite side from the glen, which is 
here universally called the Devil's Glen, make it, as a baronial site and 
picturesque locality, the gem of residences in the country. I heard from 
every one that the goodness shown to the poor by the owner of the 
domain, and by his sisters, was most laudable to their character as 
Christians, and their hospitality to all those who have had the advantage 
of their acquaintance must endear them to the rich also. From the 
opposite side of the glen to that on which their house stands, I arrived at 
the entrance to the road which takes one through the glen upwards to a 
waterfall, which is situated two miles from the first gate. The way to 
the first entrance lies through a thick wood of evergreens; you then 
leave your car or conveyance at the gate, and walk alongside the river, 
and on the way are presented with every phase that you can imagine of 
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river, rock, and woodland scenery combined: the mountain on each side, 
either rugged with moss and lichen or studded with oak-trees ; the river, 


either peacefully flowing in its deep placid stillness, 
ore moppupn meAayos peya Kipart Kope, 
or brawling through huge immovable stones; the trees, of every sort and 
foliage, some standing on the ridges of the rocks, some forming an — 
to your path, and some overhanging the stream. Through this beautifu 
sylvan dale you walk till you arrive at another gate; after passing this 
ou lose sight of the river, and ascend a hill, from whose top you 
ave a view of the source of the stream, which has its commencement 
in a rocky waterfall, bursting from the mountains which bound your 
rospect. Not in all the country round is such a unique picture of 
leash as the Devil's Glen. I bid adieu to the lovely place and its hos- 
pitable proprietor, not before I had, however, taken some excursions in 
the demesne, and seen with admiration the numerous sites from which a 
view of the majestic glen can be obtained to advantage. I was struck 
by the great number of groves of evergreens in which the place abounds : 
huge laurels, which must have been the growth of nearly a century ; 
evergreen oaks, in their great richness of branching, whose foliage re- 
minds one of the olive. The owner has charitably established, at his 
own cost, in the mountains which adjoin his extensive demesne, a shop, 
which strikes one with wonder, being a collection of the choice assort- 
ment of goods which are such as one could only find in a large town. 
This shop is fitted out with great neatness, and consigned to the charge 
of a tenant who, doubtless, was the first vendor in such a place of the 
highly-prized but necessary commodities which the mountaineers are now 
enabled to procure without moving far from their remote habitations. 
The owner of the estate also himself repairs to different cottages in the 
neighbourhood, and holds prayer-meetings during the week, and he and 
his sisters pay the greatest attention to regulating the schools and 
the comfort of the peasantry. Such an example as they show, were it 
ee throughout the country, it would cease to be called unhappy 
reland. 
I determined to take the first opportunity of visiting Wicklow for the 
one of making ap excursion to the Meeting of the Waters, or the 
ale of Avoca. This place I went to on a car, it being at a considerable 
distance from Wicklow. The vale is truly lovely. The Devil’s Glen is 
matchless for rock, river, and woodland scenery, the Seven Churches and 
Glendalough for wildness, but this Vale of Avoca for its peaceful love- 
liness. Certainly I do not wonder at Moore’s apostrophe in praise of it, 
which is so often quoted. The demesne of Castle Howard, and the river 
which lies beneath it, seem to me to be the most charming of all its 
localities. On one side the valley is so well wooded, and the different 
mansions of the gentry show to such advantage through the woods, that 
you imagine yourself to be in a much more civilised portion of the world 
than you would suppose yourself in from your impressions of the ~~ 
mountains of Glendalough. This also is crossed by the coach-road, 
which leads to Wicklow, so it is not altogether a sequestered lane; in- 
deed, there are few such to be met with now. 
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I left Wicklow soon after this for Bray, which has now become quite 
an extensive place, and, thanks to Mr. Dargan's improvements, a great 
resort for fashionable I went there with the intention of taking 
* gome country walks in the neighbourbood. My first was to visit the 

demesne of Kilruddery, famed in the old song : 


In seventeen hundred and seventy-four, 

On the 6th of December, I think ’twas no more, 
At five in the morning, by most of the clocks, 
We set off from Kilruddery in search of a fox. 


It was very interesting from its antiquity, and one of the finest views in 
the country is presented of it from Windgates, a small hamlet three miles 
from Bray, where you have a prospect of the whole of the Little Sugar- 
loaf and the demesne in the foreground, and the sea, Bray, Killiney, 
Dalkey are in the distance. It is one of the residences of the old noble 
families. Farther on I crossed the hills and lands of Temple Carrigh, 
and arrived by the cross-road to that which leads to the Glen of the 
Downs. The oak-tree, which is seen to grow more abundantly in this 
part of the country than yer else in Ireland, is here to be viewed 
in great perfection. A road, running through a vast glen for a distance 
of one mile or mere, and which, from its margin up to the lofty tops of 
the heights on each side in ual ascent of about three hundred feet, 
save where it is here and broken by large granite stones, is one 
complete mass of oak plantation, where the trees of every age and size, 
form on the mountain’s surface on each side a thick and almost impervious 
grove, continued in compactness from its opening to its close. In summer, 
the vast sheet of green foliage delights the eye with its freshness; in 
winter, the naked, rugged forest reveals the entrance to holes in the 
rocks and other innumerable hiding-places, where one might fancy such 
a host as that evoked by Roderick Dhu in the “ Lady of the Lake” 
might find easily their hiding-places. 

All this vast and lordly demesne is the pages of a gentleman, 
one whose family have been residents for more than a century. They 
are connected with several noble families in Dublin. I was told an 
anecdote of this family by a resident in Dublin, who, in pointing to 
their name as exhibited in a small church standing on their grounds, 
informed me that it was “true of one branch, that they owed their 
greatness to bank-notes.” He said that such was the ignorance .of 
the Irish rebels during the time of the outbreak in 1798, that, on 
one oceasion, ‘a body of them, which had lain concealed in some of 
the numerous ambuscades which are so readily to be found in the 
caves and mountains of Wicklow, had issued from their lair a short time 
previous to the passing of the mail coach from Dublin to Wexford ; that 
their first step was to stop the coach and take down the luggage which 
was piled upon it, and their next to examine it; that they found a box, 
which, on breaking open, they discovered to contain bank-notes from the 
firm of La Touche and Co. ; that their wrath at hearing the name of the 
banker read out by one of their number was such, that, lighting a match, 
they set fire to this pile of notes, saying, that “the rascally Sassanach 
whose name was on the notes should suffer.” This conflagration was 
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much to the discomfiture of the agent who was on the and who 
had just received the notes from the firm, but eventually, of course, a 
wonderful boon to the banker. Sir J. Hodson’s is also a very pretty 
place, near Bray, and further on from Newtown, Mount Kennedy is an 
extensively wooded and fine demesne, called Dunran, from which I 
obtained a beautiful view of the Murrough of Wicklow, stre as it 
was between a short arm of the sea and the Irish Channel, a vast com- 
mon, on which now a railroad station and its attendant hotel are built. 
I saw also, in the distance, Wicklow Head, on which stands an old ruin, 
a castle, called, with great propriety of nomenclature, the Black Castle, 
built by William Fitzgerald in the year 1375. 

The next excursion which I made from Bray was by the train to 
Kilcool, a small secluded station on the Wicklow line. I wished to have 
an opportunity of seeing the line of country which the railroad runs 
through, and the very wonderful cireuit which it performs round the pre- 
cipitous cliff of Bray Head. The train for the first mile ran beside the 
flat beach. After that, the cut takes place in the solid rock, and winds 
round its side. Beneath you, on the left-hand side, is the vast sea, and 
above you a dry barren hill, quite rocky and precipitous, and in some few 
places grown over with heather. Two long tunnels are excavated in the 
solid rock, and after a winding course, always keeping the sea imme- 
diately beneath you, you descend to a flat level country gradually, and 
lose the near view of the Sugar-Loaves and upland scenery. From the 
base of Bray Head downwards there is a gradual inclined plane, which is 
about a mile anda half in length. I felt very much the truth of what is 
said by some clever tourist in Ireland with regard to the scenes in the 
county of Wicklow. There are really as many pleasing sites for viewing 
nature, and as many pretty and picturesque scenes throughout the coun- 
try as +. may in a river trip on the Rhine, or in other journeys 
through Europe; but the tameness of the circumstance of making your 
autumn tour so near home hinders many from visiting this county. When 
I got to the next railway station from Bray, I determined to walk to the 
place where I had decided upon bathing. Just a little past the station I 
rambled into the country ~ saw the different gentlemen’s places, both 
those belonging to old landed proprietors and those also which were lately 
taken by the rich Dublin merchants, which last had in many instances 
supplanted their more aristocratic brethren. The bathing-place of Grey- 
stones is a pleasant summer residence, and nowhere near Dublin is there 
a place more enjoyable for bathing. I also remarked near Kilcool a 
handsome Elizabethan mansion, nicely planted, which has been taken 
lately by a gentleman of large property. It was built by a Mr. 
Nyams. It struck me as the prettiest. Farther to the interior are 
several fine places: Woodstock and Ballygannon, the former of whose 
woods one has a distant view of in taking the path which lies by the 
sea, along which the railroad runs to Kilcool. It seems extraordi 
that the railroad directors had not managed to cut the line through the 
interior of the country, where the communication between Dublin and 
Wicklow is much nearer than in the line which they have chosen round 
Bray Head ; but I heard that they had been allowed by the present Lord 
Meath to cut through the mountain, and to run the line round it, for 
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nothing, whereas the charge of running h the estate would have 
been enormous. When I proceeded along the shore for some dis- 
tance, I got to some rocks, and, undressing, jumped into the sea. I like 
not the general resort of bathing-places situated near a city, where 
numbers of ns frequent, and make the water muddy. I like the 
clear, pure, line serene water, where one can stay in long and swim 
about unobserved. To take the pleasantest of summer exercises, 


The purest exercise of health, 
The kind refresher of the summer heats, 


these remote localities by the rocks are truly desirable. To swim about 
in the clear sunshiny waters, to lie on your back on the water, watching 
the clear, blue, uncloudy sky, is a charm which citizens, and those who herd 
in the sojourns so much frequented by tourists in summer, have little idea 
of. How healthful, how pleasing, how invigorating and refreshing, is 
the sea-bathing such as I describe. I know not whether it is generally 
known, but it is no less a fact, that lying backwards on the water, with 
your ears under it, you cannot sink. Of course, of a stormy day, when 
the surge is high, you might by chance be nearly stunned by the force of 
the water dashing over you, but unless you lose your presence of mind and 
begin to struggle you do not sink. I recollect a very tragical occurrence 
happening in the harbour of Corfu, in the Mediterranean, near a spot 
where I had myself been swimming the very same day. Three soldiers 
had gone out in the afternoon of that day to swim; one of them was 
lying on his back in the water, and his companions were swimming near 
him. Suddenly they missed sight of him, and swimming up to the place 
where he had been, they. found it tinged with blood. At some few yards’ 
distance was a steamer tance, and they swam up to it and called out to 
the sailors on board to let them up. These last told them to come up to 
the forecastle of the ship. The soldiers did so, and when they got up and 
were on board, they told the ship’s crew all they had seen of their com- 
rade having been missed from the surface of the waters, and that the 
waters had been tinged with blood. ‘The circumstances of the case left 
no doubt upon the minds of all that the poor soldier had been carried off 
by a shark, and some short time afterwards, on the waters having been 
dragged, they drew up his body, with one arm off it, which had been no 
doubt severed from his body by the shark, or by some other ravenous figh. 
I thought then of the merciful warnings which an Almighty Providence is 
frequently vouchsafing to incultate upon us the lesson of the uncertainty 
with which we hold the tenure of our existence. Every day serves to 
we the truth of this, and yet it is only when the feelings are shocked 
y such events occasionally that it is forced upon our notice. 

My return to Dublin in the train was not marked by much of incident. 
It appeared to me that Bray had quite ceased to be a country residence, 
and that the strand was so much built upon, and the hotels were so ex- 
tensive, that if any person who had known it in former days were to return 
now to it, he would not see a trace of what it had been. Of Dublin, so 
much has been written, that the subject would not, I think, interest the 
— reader. The present viceroy is good-tempered, kind, and benevo- 
ent, and from his being so liberal in his sentiments, so accomplished in his 
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literary talents and acquirements, and so happy in oratory, both in public 
and in private, is deserving of great popularity there. No one can help 
noticing the breadth of the _ streets, the vast size of the squares, and 
the striking architecture of the principal buildings in Dublin. Of the sta- 
tues they have nothing to boast ; the one last erected, a pedestrian statue of 
Moore, the great lyric poet, is devoid of grace or dignity in its attitude, 
and is placed on a low pedestal. King William—an equestrian statue in 
a prominent part of the town—is seated on a horse whose legs are out of 
due proportion. The best statue in the city is one of Nelson, who stands, 
leaning on a sword, at the top of a high pillar. There are, certainly, two 
other equestrian statues, but they are not seen much of by the public: 
one being in the Mansion House gardens, and the other in the centre of 
a very large square called St. Stephen’s Green. But, unhappily, it could 
(as an emporium for trade) never, I think, hope to compete with some 
other seaports. The entrance to the harbour is completely barred for a 
ship of any considerable size, except at high water; and I cannot help 
thinking that this impediment to the progress of commerce has tended to 
deaden the enterprise of the Dublin traders during past years. How- 
ever, the harbour of Kingstown, which is five miles off, is, for an artifi- 
cial work, one of the most wonderful specimens of modern improvement. 
This last place has become a regular West-end resort for the wealthy of 
Dublin. During summer it is quite crowded, and what with its facilities 
for bathing, yachting, and the military bands which go there several 
times during the week from Dublin, it is a regular scene of gaiety. The 
trains pass between the two places every half-hour in the day, and when 
there is a regatta much oftener. It is an instance of a town having risen 
to greatness in a few years, as many of the old inhabitants in Dublin 
recollect when there was not more than a dozen houses in it, and now it 
comprises numerous series of terraces, streets, and avenues, which contain 
some very splendid houses. There are several large churches and chapels ; 
and the increasing number of houses which are being built evince the fact 
of the situation being highly eligible for habitation. 

The county of Wicklow was described some time ago by a writer in 
Blackwood as the “ Eden of the Land.” This I suppose to bear re- 
ference to the beauty of its landscapes and the genial disposition of its 
inhabitants. There seems to be no part of the eastern and southern 
provinces of that island where the population is more generally composed 
of Protestants than in this county. It is pleasing to see their regular 
attendance at church, and their honesty and good conduct are so re- 
markable that such an occurrence as a theft or an outrage, either in the 
small villages or throughout the whole district, is seldom heard of. 
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By W. Cuarxes Kent. 


XVII.—THOMSON AT RICHMOND. 


A souTHERN fruit-wall basking in the sun, 
Where apricots and peaches 

Among the green leaves burn, and where towards one 
A loiterer’s hand up-reaches ! 


A pear! ch, its plump cheek all a-glow 
peWith flush of latent juices— . 
Warm, luscious velvet to the touch, whence flow 
Rare hints to sweetest uses— 


Mellifluous promptings to a thirsting bite 
Throug a nectarious blisses, 

Where brim to lips, as erstwhile blushed to sight, 
The sunbeam’s ripening kisses! 


And he, that Sybarite with sensuous soul— 
Voluptuous but not vicious— 

To whom the whole world’s but one peach, the whole, 
To every sense delicious ! 


That sauntering dreamer in loose morning-gown— 
(Cream chintz with sprigs of roses)— 

A careless robe that, when asunder blown, 
Cool slippered feet discloses : 


Within the loving hollow of whose palm, 
The half-eaten peach yet lying, 

With autumn pean: as of ambrosial balm 
Seem’s life’s brimmed cup supplying. 


A kindly, comely, plump-fed, rosy bard, 
From out whose * pede glances, 

While beams the effluence of thought’s calm regard, 
Wit’s frolic humour dances. 





A linen kerchief round his smooth-shorn pate, 
Twined like a careless turban— 

He lacks (poor Moslem !) even one lonely mate 
To haunt that home suburban. 


As closely to his heart as Adam’s, cleave 
Earth’s beauteous revelations ; 
Complete in all save that no later Eve 
ere crowns God’s fair creations. 


Breast-high beside the outer path-line, here, 
Where lingering feet yet travel, 

Like flowering corn, the sweet-breath’d lavender 

With slate-blue walls the gravel. 











Thomson at Richmond. 


Beyond the inner box, sweet herbs and flowers— 
There pansies, there carnations ; 

With mint and thyme that, nursed by rays and showers, 
Yield odorous exhalations. 


Where yonder wall-trained cherry-trees unfold 
Smooth boughs that upwards clamber, 


Luxuriant roses o’er the unctuous mould 
Strow damask, blush, and amber : 


Rich lumps of blossoms that, on sultry eves, 
At crush of distant thunder, 

Seem thrilling first through all their wealth of leaves, 
Then slowly drop asunder. 


Between which prickly bushes, whose sweet blooms 
All others lowlier render, 

Plants, rarely touched with summer’s spent perfumes, 
There flaunt their autumn splendour. 


The tiger-lily, with curled tromps of gold 
Around its green stalk drooping : 

Blood-streaked convolvulus, with ringlet’s hold 
Reluctant branches grouping : 


In clustering shafts, slim golden rods—and blue, 
Dark monkshood, flowering grimly— 

And hollyhocks, bright-ringed Sith every hue, 
In serried ranks ranged trimly. 


Such glimpses caught from Eden’s lavish dyes, 
Round yonder bard assembling 

In verdant pomp, through his delighted eyes 
Full on his soul are trembling. 


He yearns, through every colour, form, and sound 
Earth’s glories are revealing, 

To chant that boundless Power that strows around 
A love past all concealing. 


One Prayer to Heaven, the rapture of his verse— 
(God’s altar—all Creation !)— 

Like vocal incense burnt, shall aye rehearse 
Man’s love and adoration. 


One votive wreath those reverent hands will twine, 
Shall veil that life’s poor treasons— 
A chaplet woven from every bloom divine, 


ulled fresh from all The Seasons. 


— — -——— 


GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 
Part THe Ninta. 


I, 


HOW A PORTFOLIO WAS UPSET IN ST. JAMES’S-STREET. 


“On, mamma, she is such a sweetly pretty girl, and Ashton is so 
abominably stupid, he must have ieee them down on purpose. Open 
the door, Colonel Sabretasche, and let me out. It is no use telling me 
not—I will !” 

With which enunciation of her own self-will the Hon. Violet Molyneux 
sprang to the ground in the middle of St. James’s-street, just opposite 

bay-window, to the unspeakable horror of her mother, and the excessive 
amusement of De Vigne and Sabretasche, who were driving in the Moly- 
neux barouche. One of the powdered, white-wanded, six-feet-high plushes 
that swayed to and fro at the back of the carriage, having dismounted at 
some ale of his mistress’s, had. happened to push, as those noble aud 
stately creatures are given to pushing every plebeian peripatetic, against 
a young girl passing on the pavement. The girl had with her a portfolio 
of pictures, which the abrupt rencontre with Mr. Ashton sent out of her 
grasp, scattering its contents to the four winds of heaven, and to jump 

own to apologise was the work of a second with that perfectly courteous, 
but, according to her mamma and her female friends, much too impulsive 
and unconventional young beauty the Hon. Violet, whose fatal lessons, 
learnt on the wild moorlands and among the fragrant woods of her beloved 
Corallyne, the aristocratic experiences of her single season had been sadly 
unable to unteach her. 

“Ashton, how can you be so careless? Pick those drawings up 
immediately and very carefully,” said the young beauty, looking immea- 
surably severe and dignified. Then turning to the young girl, she apolo- 

ised with her polished courtesy and her beaming smile for the accident 

er servant had caused, while Ashton, in disgusting violence to his own 
feelings, was compelled to bend his stately form, and even to so far fall 
from his pedestal of powdered propriety and flunkeyism grandeur as to 
run—yes, absolutely ran—after one of the sketches, which, wafted by a 
little that must have been that mischievous imp Puck himself, 
ambled gently and tantalisingly down the street, leading poor Ashton 
chasing after it. The young girl thanked her with as bright a smile 
as Violet’s, and votes were divided among the men in the club windows 
as to which of the two was the most charming, though the one was a 
fashionable belle with every adjunct of taste and dress, and the other 
an unprotected little thing walking with a woman-servant in St. James’s- 
street; an artist, probably, only she was too young, or a governess 
—no! she was too distinguée. She took her portfolio—by this time 
we in the clubs were all looking on, heartily amused, and Sabretasche 
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and De Vigne were picking up the pictures with much more dili 
than the grandiose Ashton—thanked Violet with a low graceful bow, and 
was passing on, when she looked up at De Vigne. Her lips parted, her 
eyes darkened, her face brightened with ecstatic delight. She stood 
still a minute, then she came back: “Sir Folko!” But De Vigne neither 
saw nor heard her, his foot was on the step of the barouche, Ashton 
shut the door with a clang, swung himself up on the footboard, and the 
carriage rolled away into Pall-Mall. 

“Violet, Violet! how you forget yourself, my love,” whispered Lady 
Molyneux, scandalised and horror-stricken. “1 wish you would not be 
quite so impulsive. All the gentlemen in White's are staring at you.” 

“Let them stare, mamma, dear,” laughed Violet, ree “Tt is 
a very innocent amusement, it gives them a great deal of pleasure and 
does me no harm. What glorious blue eyes that girl had, and such hair 
—real true gold, there is no colour like it. You should laud me for my 
magnanimity in praising another girl so pretty.” 

“For magnanimity in that line is not a virtue of your sex,” said De 
Vigne. 

“You cynical man! I don’t see why it should not be.”’ 

“Don’t you? Did you, on your honour, then, fair lady, ever speak 
well of a rival.” 

“ T never had one.” 

“ You never could,” whispered Sabretasche, bending forward to tuck the 
tiger-skin over her. 

“ But supposing you had ?”’ persisted De Vigne. 

“I hope I should be above maligning her; but I am afraid to think 
how I should hate her.” 

She spoke with such unnecessary vehemence, that her mother and De 
Vigne stared. Violet’s eyes met the Colonel’s; her colour rose, and he, 
incongruously enough, turned his head away and sighed. 

“If Miss Molyneux treats the visionary things of life so earnestly, 
what will she do when she comes to the realities ?’’ laughed De Vigne. 

Lady Molyneux sighed; on occasions she would play at tender 
maternity, but it did not sit well upon her. 

“Ah! Major de Vigne, if we did not find some armour besides our own 
strength in our life pilgrimage, few of us women would be able to endure 
to the end of the Via Dolorosa.” 

“True,” said De Vigne, with that sarcasm now grafted in him almost 
as his second nature. ‘ Britomart soon finds a buckler studded with the 
diamonds of a good dower, or stiffened with the parchment-skins of 
handsome settlements ; and, tender and gentle as she looks, manages to 

through the skirmish very unscathed by dint of the vizor she keeps 

own so wisely, and the sharp lance of the tongue she keeps always in 
rest against friend and foe.” 

“What thrusts of the spear you deserve, Major de Vigne; you are 
worse than your friend, and he is bad enough!’’ cried Violet, looking 
rather lovingly, however, on the Colonel, despite his errors. “I am sure 
if we women do take to lance and vizor, it is only in self-defence, for you 
would pierce us with your flint-headed arrows of sarcasm if you could find 
a hole in our armour.” 

“ But here and there is a woman who unhorses us at once, and on 





draw our swords. Agnes Hotots are very rare, 
do find them, Ringsdale is safe to go down before them,” 
said Sabretasche, with his half-mournful, half-amused, wholly eloquent 


“T should think you have both of you been or imprisoned 
time or other by some Cynisca or Maria de Jesu, whom you can- 
ive, that makes you so bitter upon us all!” laughed Violet. 
he said it in the gay innocence of her heart! De Vigne had been in 
India so long, she had not as yet heard his history. he and Sabre- 
were silent. Violet instinctively felt that she had mca on dan- 
gerous und ; but they had all of t the easy tact m im 
sibilit oF Rado in all good do reer Aor De Vigne laughed, 
th a curse would have been better in unison with his thoughts. 
“Miss Molyneux, with all due deference to your sex, there are few 
men of our age, I fear, who, if they told you the truth, would not have 
to confess having found more Blanche Armorys and Becky Sharpes than 
Artemisias or Antonia Flaxillas. Those warm and charming feelings 
with which you young ladies start fresh in life have a knack of disap- 
pearing in the atmosphere of society, as gold disappears melted and 
swallowed up in aqua regia.” 
“ Will you let your pure gold be lost in De Vigne'’s metaphorical aqua 
regia ?”” whispered the Colonel, half smiling, half sadly, as he handed her 
out 


* Never!” 

“You mean it now, but Well, we shall see!” And Sabretasche 
led her up the steps with his low, careless laugh. “When you are 
Madame la Princesse d’Hautecour, or her Grace of Honiton, perhaps you 
will not smile so kindly on your old friends !” 

She turned pale ; her large eyes filled with unshed tears. She thought 
of the violets she had given him a few days before. 

“ You are unkind and unjust, Colonel Sabretasche,” she said, haughtily. 
“ What use was it pretending to wish me to tell you all I think and 
mean, if you disbelieve me when I do so? I thought you more kind, 
more true——” 

“I am neither,” said Sabretasche, abruptly for that ultra suave and 
tender squire of dames. “ Ask your mamma for my character, and believe 
what she will tell you. I would rather you erred in thinking too ill— 
though that people would say is impossible—than too well of me.” 

“T could never think ill of yon——” began Violet, vehemently. 

“You would be wrong, then,” said Sabretasche, so gravely, that Violet, 
who had only seen*him a gay nonchalant man of art and fashion, was for 
the moment awed. 

Just then her mother and De Vigne entered, and the Colonel, with his 
light laugh, turned round to them with some gay jest. Violet could not 
rally quite so quickly. 

hat night, at a i party at Sabretasche’s house, De Vigne and I told 
the other fellows of Violet’s impulsive action in St. James’s-street ; at 
which they all laughed heartily, of course, except the Colonel, who went 
on with his game in impassive silence. 

“She’s a great deal too impulsive ; it’s horrid bad ton,” yawned little 
Lord Killtime, an utterly blasé gentleman of nineteen. 
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“J like it,” said Curly. “ It’s a wonderful treat now-a-days to see a 
eee pry 8 Se i! 

jmngeenty a vely, there is no doubt about that,” said De Vigne. 
“I dare say they mean to set her up high in the market. Her 


is trying hard for 

« He’s a lost man, then,” said Wyndham, who had cut the Lower 
House and Red Tape for the lighter loves of Pam and Miss. “TI never 
knew the Molyneux, senior, make hard running after any fellow but 
what she finished him (she’s retreated inte “ bosom . the Church 
now, and puts up with portly bishops and handsome popular preachers. 
Women often do when hate passées ; the Church is not so difficile 
as the laity, I presume) ; but ten or less years ago I vow it was dan 
to come within the signal of her fan, she’d such a clever way of setting at 
you, and obliging you to make love to her.” 

“ Jockey Jack didn’t care,” laughed St. Lys, of the Eleventh. “ Well! 
her daughter’s no manceuvrer ; she’s a nice, natural, animated creature ; 
by George, it’s worth a guinea a turn to waltz with her.” 

“‘ Natural!” sneered Vane Castleton, the youngest son of his Grace of 
Tiara, the worst of all those by no means incorruptible and very far from 
stainless pillars of the state, the “Castleton family.” ‘Forward, you 
mean! By Heaven! I never came across so bold, off-hand, spirited 
a young filly.” 

Sabretasche looked up, anger in his languid, tired eyes. 

“ Permit me to differ from you, Castleton. Your remark, I must say, 
is as much signalised by knowledge of character and penetration as it 
is by delicacy and elegance of phraseology! Young fellows like Killtime 
may make such mistakes of judgment ; we who know the world should 
be wiser.” 

De Vigne, sitting next him, looked up and raised his eyebrows at 
the Colonel’s unusual interference and warmth. 

“ Et tu, Brute?” 

Sabretasche understood, and gave him an admonitory kick under the 
table, with the faintest of flushes on his forehead. 

*“‘ Whose portrait is that, Sabretasche ?” asked De Vigne, to stop Vane 
Castleton’s tongue, pointing to a portrait over the mantelpiece in the 
inner drawing-room, where we were playing; the portrait of a very 


ptr woman, with exquisite golden hair, and a brilliant, beaming, happy 


“My mother, when she was twenty. Didn’t you know it? It was 
taken just before she married. I believe it was an exact likeness. I 
don’t remember her. She was thrown from her horse, riding on the 
Corso, when I was a little fellow.”’ 

“It reminds me of somebody—I cannot think of whom,” said De 
Vigne. ‘I beg your pardon, I take ‘ miss.’ ” 

“Why will you talk through the game?” said I. “ Don’t you think 
the picture is like that girl who occasioned Violet’s championship this 
morning? That’s whom you are thinking of, I dare say.” 

“ Who's talking now, I wonder!” said De Vigne. ‘ Hearts trumps? 
I did not notice that girl; I was too amused to see Miss Molyneux. No, 
it is somebody else, but who, I cannot think, for the life of me.” 

“Nor can I help you,” said Sabretasche, “ for,there is not a creature 































































































related to my mother living 
was not unlike her; at least, I fancy 
often makes a fancied resemblance. A 


a very pretty picture of Lady 
year. I saw On half finished, 
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Granville de Vigue. 


. But now Arthur mentions it, that little girl 

she had the same coloured hair; 

propos of likenesses, there will be 
Geraldine Ormsby in the Exhibition this 

at Maclise’s yesterday.” 

't you exhibit, Sabretasche ?”’ said Wyndham. “ You paint 
better than half those Fellows and Associates !” 





“ Bien obligé !” cried the Colonel. “I should be particularly sorry to 
hang up my pets off my easel to be put level with people’s boots, or high 


above their 


ible vision, or—if honoured with the ‘second row’-—be 


flanked by shocking red-haired pre-Raphaelite angels and staring portraits 
of gentlemen in militia uniform, and criticised by a crowd of would-be 

oscente and dilettante cockneys, with a catalogue in their hand and 
Ruskin rules in their mind, who go into ecstasies over Millais’s great, 
glaring, wide-mouthed monstrosities, and cottage scenes with all Teniers’s _ 
vulgarities, and none of Teniers’s redeeming talent. Exhibit my pictures ? 


The fates forefend ! 
Vigne, there is some of our 
grows graves instead of grapes! 


going yet. 


Nonsense ! 


Wyndham, help yourself to that Chablis, and, De 
t Madeira. How sorry I am Madeira now 


Don’t any of you think of 


Let us sit down again for a few more rounds.” 


We did, and we played till the raw February dawn was growing grey 
in the streets, the guineas, jingling merrily in the pool, changing their 
owners quick as lightning, while we laughed and talked over Sabre- 
tasche’s splendid wines and liqueurs—laughs that might have jarred on 
Violet’s refined ears, and talk that might have made her young heart 
heavy, coming from her hero’s lips. But when we were gone, and the 
wine carafes were emptied and the fire burning low, the master of that 
exquisite Park-lane temple to Epicurus and Aristippus sat before the 
dying embers with his dog’s head upon his knee, and thought : 


“ What a fool I am! 


tired of it. 


With every one of the agrémens of life, I am 
Women, wine, cards, art, music, high play—are they all 


losing their enchantment for me? Are my rose-leaves beginning to 
lose their scent, and crumble under me? That girl-—child she is to me— 
has been the only one who has had penetration enough to see that the 


bal masqué has ceased its charm for me. 
them. She will believe no ill of me. 
were no ill for her to believe ! 


first for whom I have renounced self? 


She reads me truer than all of 
She almost makes me wish there 


Poor Violet! she fancies me ‘ kind’ and 
‘true.’ Shall she be the first woman to whom I have shown mercy, the 


I have trodden down flowers 


enough in my path, I may surely afford to spare this single ‘sensitive 


oe 


Cid, old boy! is your master wholly dead to generosity-and 


onour because the world happens to say he is? No more, perhaps, than 
he is gay, and careless, and light-hearted, because it is the fashion to con- 


sider him so!”’ 


That night Violet Molyneux stood before her glass, in her gossamer 
ball-dress, just home from a ball given by the Life’ Guards, though 
it was not the season, after some amateur theatricals. The brilliant Irish 
beauty had been the belle of the room; she had had fifty bouquets sent 
her for it, half the men there had gone and lost their heads after her 
straightway, she had had more partners to solicit her than she could 


have written on a dozen tablets, she had waltzed delightedly and un- 
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tiringly as a Willis, and Violet loved waltzing and enjoyed admiration— 
as all women do who are the stuff to win it, only so few confess to the 
natural fact—but still, just now, she stood before her glass, and 

i as her maid detached her uet de co . 

«“ Mademoiselle,” said her maid, as if she divined her young mistress’s 
thoughts, “‘ pendant la soirée cette boite est venue pour vous de la * ok 
de Monsieur le Colonel Sabretasche. Voulez-vous que je la 
ouvrir ?” 

“ Non, non, Jeanne, laissez-la; je l’ouvrirai moi-méme,” said Violet, 
hastily. 

one as Violet’s disrobing was over, and her maid dismissed for 
the night, down on her knees she went before Sabretasche’s box. She 
knew what it was; it was a statuette, modelled from her pet grey- 
hound and its puppy, that the Colonel had done for her with that chisel 
which Violet, at the least, thought Praxiteles’ could never have equalled. 
It was really a pretty thing in its crimson velvet and ebony box; there 
was not a word with it, but Violet kissed it, laughed, and could almost 
have cried over it. “‘ He did remember me, then,” she thought, “ though 
he did not come to the ball.” 

Violet was very rapid, you see, with her conclusions, and quite as rapid 
with her forgiveness. 

That night De Vigue and I smoked our pipes together over his fire in 
Grosvenor-place, where, as his troop was quartered in town, he had for the 
season taken a furnished house. Vigne had been shut up since his mother’s 
death, and he rarely alluded even distantly to his ancestral home, that had 
been the scene of his folly and his wrongs. I do not think he could have 
endured to see it, much less to live in it. 

“Is Sabretasche really getting épris with that bewitching Irish girl ?” 
said I to him, as we sat smoking. 

“God knows!” said De Vigne. ‘“ He was rather touchy about her, 
wasn’t he? But that might only be for the pleasure of setting down 
Castleton, a temptation I don’t think I could forego myself. According 
to his own showing, he’s never in love with any woman, but, most indis- 
putably, he makes love to almost all he comes across that are worth the 
exertion.” 

“Oh yes, he’s a deuced fellow where the beaux yeux are concerned ; 
but he might be really caught once, you know, though he’s gone scath- 
less all these years.’’ 

“Certainly,” assented De Vigne; “‘ none are so wise that they may 
not become fools. Socrates, when he was old, sage as he was, did 
ae read in the same book with a woman without falling in love with 

er.” 

“You are complimentary to love! Is it invariably a folly ?” ' 

“I think so. At least, all I wish for is to keep clear of it all the rest 
of my life. Passion has cost me a vast deal too much for me ever willingly 
to yield to it again, even supposing I felt it, which I never shall.” 

“Why ?” said I, looking at him, and thinking that if he renounced 
love women would not renounce it for him. 

“Need you ask? From my boyhood I was the fool of my passions, 
To love a woman was to win her. I stopped for no consideration, no 
duty, no obstacle ; I let nothing come between me and my will. I was 


& E. 


I will never let myself be prostrate again. Arthur, you know my 
therefore I can say to you what I would to no other man. You 


ese, da low-bred, shameless, degraded, all that I know her to be, 
should bear my name, should proclaim abroad all the folly into which my 
reckless passions led me. Thank God I knew it when I did—thank God 
I left her as I did—thank God that no devils like herself were born to 

uate my shame, and make me loathe my name because they bore 
it. Then you ask me if I.am steeled to love! Love was the mocking 
Circe, the beautiful fiend, the painted syren, that lured me to my betrayal. 
It has changed my whole nature—the misery of that loathsome connexion ; 
it has altered what was soft in me into marble, what was warm into ice. It 
is not the tie I care for—of the importance of marriage I think little, of 
affection still less—it is the odium of knowing that she bears my name, 
the humiliation of remembering that twice in my life have I been fooled 
by her coarse, mindless, sensuous beauty, her depraved mind, her cruel 
heart ; it is the remorse of pride sacrificed to mad self-will; the agony of 
feeling that my mother, the only-pure, the only true, the only generous 
love fate ever gave me, died, murdered by my reckless passions.” 

His hands clenched on the arms of his chair; a grey, ashy hue set over 
his face ; it looked cast in dark, cold stone. It was my first glimpse 
of that spirit which, exorcised or invisible, in society and ordinary life, 
fastened relentless upon him in his hours of solitude. Passion was very 
far from dead in that hot, vehement, and deep-seated nature, though now 
it was hurled from its throne, and chained down hard, and fixed in fet- 
ters of iron by a resolute hand. 

That night, too, at that same hour, in a little bed whose curtains and 
linen were white and pure as lilies, a young girl slept, like a rosebud 
lying on new-fallen snow; her golden hair fell over her shoulders, her blue 
eyes were closed under their black, silky lashes, a bright, happy smile was 
on her lips, and as she turned in her dreams she spoke unconsciously in 


her sleep two words—*“ Sir Folko !” 


II. 


HOW A WIFE TALKED OF HER HUSBAND. 


In a very gay and gaudy drawing-room in the Champs Elysées, in an 
arm-chair, with her feet on a chaufferette, in a 1 sate ge arene trimmed 


with lace, looking a very imposing and richly-coloured picture, sat the 
Trefusis (such I have always called her and always shall), none the less 
handsome for six years’ wear in Paris life, intermixed with visits to the 
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Bads, where she was almost as great an attraction as the tables, 
and the sound of her name as great a charm as the irresistible “ Faites 
jeu, messieurs—faites votre jeu!” a little fuller about the cheek and 
a trifle more Junoesque in form, a little hi tinted in the car. 
nation hue of her roses, otherwise none the worse for the eight years that 
had passed since she wore the orange-blossoms and the diamond ceinture, 
on her marriage morning in Vigne church. 

She had an English paper in her hand, and was running her eye over 
the fashionable intelligence. Opposite to her was old Fantyre, her nose 
a little more hooked, her eye sharper, her rouge higher, a little more 
dirty, quick, witty, and detestable, than of yore ; taking what she called 
a demi-tasse, but which looked uncommonly like cognac uncontaminated 
by Mocha. They led a very pleasant life in Paris, [ dare say ; with the 
old Jady’s quick wits, questionable introductions, and imperturbable impu- 
dence, and the Trefusis’s beauty, riches, and excessive freedom, they were 
pretty certain to find plenty of people to drink their champagne, play 
écarté, go to the Pré Catalan, and make gay parties to the Bois de 
Boulogne with them; and if they did not know the De Broglie, the 
Rochefoucauld, the Rochejacquelein, the Tintiniac, and all the great 
Legitimist nobles, there were plenty of others as gay and as amusing, 
if not as exclusive, as the grandees of the Faubourg and the Place 
Vendéme. 

“‘ What’s the matter, my dear?”’ asked Lady Fantyre; “ you don’t 
look best pleased.” 

“T am not pleased,” said the Trefusis, her brow dark, and her full 
under-lip protruded. “De Vigne is come back.”’ 

“ Dear, dear! how tiresome !”’ cried the Fantyre; “ just when you'd 
begun to hope he'd been killed in India. Well, that is annoying. It’s 
a nice pene to be kept out of, ain’t it? But you see, my dear, 
strong men of his age are not good ones to be heir to, even with all the 
chances of war. So he’s come back, is he? What for, I wonder ?” 

“ Here it is, among the arrivals: ‘ Meurice’s Hotel: Major de Vigne.’ 
He is come back because he is tired of Scinde, probably. 1 wonder if he 
will come to Paris? I should like to meet him.” And the Trefusis 
laughed, showing her white regular teeth. 

“Why, my dear? To give him a dose of that absinthe, that your 
friend De Croquenoire killed himself with last week, because you won fifty 
thousand francs from him at écarté in ten nights, and then laughed at 
him to Anatole ‘de Félice ? No, you’re too prudent to do anything of 
that sort. Whatever other commandments you break, my dear, it won’t 
be the sixth, because there’s a capital punishment for it,” said the old 
lady, chuckling at the simple idea. ‘ You'd like to meet. him, you say— 
I shouldn't. I don’t forget his face in the vestry. Lord! how he did 
look ! his face as white as a corpse, and as fierce as the devil's.” 

“Did you ever see the devil ?” sneered the Trefusis. 

“ Yes, my dear—in a scarlet peignoir; and very well he looks in 
women’s clothes, too,’’ said the Fantyre, with a diabolical grin. 

The Trefusis laughed too : 

“ He has found me a devil, at any rate.” 

“Well, yes ; everybody has, I think, that has the pleasure of your 
acquaintance,” chuckled Lady Fantyre. “But I don’t think so much of 
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your revenge, myself. What's three thousand a year out of his manny 
And as for not letting him marry, I think that’s oftener kindness than 
cruelty toa man. Don’t you think it would have been better to have 
queened it at Vigne (what a splendid place that was, to be sure! and 
such wines as he had!), and had an establishment in Eaton-square, and 
spent his forty thousand a year for him, and made yourself a London 
leader of fashion, and ridden over the necks of those haughty — 
le (by the way, those girls didn’t m so very well after all), an 
rt his vtinecked Stent thet nati exmtaatl! Vivian Sabretasche, 
among ’em. What do you think, eh?” 

“It might have been better for me, but it would have spoilt my 
revenge. He-would have left me sooner or later, and as he is infinitely 
too proud and reserved a man to have told the world the secret of his 
disgrace in finding Constance Trefusis to be me 4 Davis, I should have 
lost the one grand sting in my vengeance—his humiliation before the 
world.” 

“Pooh, pooh, my dear, a man of fortune is never humiliated; the 
world’s too fond of him. The sins of the fathers are only visited on 
the children where the children are going down in the world.” (The 
Fantyre might be a nasty old woman, but she spoke greater truths 
than most good people.) “ So,” continued the old lady, “ you sacrificed 
your aggrandisement to your revenge? Not over sensible.” 

“You can’t accuse me of often yielding to any weakness,” said the 
Trefusis, with a look in her eye like a vicious mare. ‘“ However, my 
revenge is not finished yet.”’ 

“Eh? Not? What's the next act? On my word, you're a clever 
woman, Constance. You do my heart good.” 

The first time, by the way, that Lady Fantyre ever acknowledged to 
a heart, or the Trefusis received such a compliment. 

*“ This. Remember, 1 know his nature—you do not. Some day or 
other De Vigne will love passionately—probably somebody in his own 
rank, and as utterly unlike me as possible. Zhen he will want to be 
free; then, indeed, he shall realise the curse of the fetters of church and 
law by which I hold him.” 

The old Jady chuckled immensely over the amusing prospect : 

“ Very likely, my dear. It’s just what they can’t do that they always 
want todo. Tell a man wine’s good for him, and forbid him water, he'd 
forswear his cellar, and run to the pump immediately. And if you heard 
that he’d fallen in love, what would you do ?” 

** Go to England, and put myself between her and him, as his deserted, 
injured, much enduring, and loving wife.” 

Old Fantyre drank up her coffee, and nodded approvingly. 

“That's right, my dear! Play your game. Play it out; only take 
care to keep the honours in your own hand, and never trump your part- 
ner’s card.” 

: Not much fear of my doing that,” said the Trefusis, with a grim 
smile. 

There was not, indeed; she marked her cards too cleverly. Yet cards 
marked with all the dexterity imaginable have been found out on occa- 
sion, and the consequences have been a very uncomfortable esclandre to 


the sharper who devised them. 
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Il. 


HOW WE FOUND THE LITTLE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES IN RICHMOND PARK. 


Not content with his house in Park-lane, Sabretasche had lately 
bought, besides it, a place at Richmond that had belonged to a rich old 
Indian millionnaire. It was an exquisite place, for it had been originally 
built and laid out by people of good taste, and the merchant had not 
lived long enough in it to spoil it: he had only christened it the Dil- 
coosha, which title, meaning Heart’s Delight, and being out of the com- 
mon, Sabretasche retained. It was very charming, with its gardens, 
more like an Arabian dream than anything I ever saw, sloping down to 
the Thames. It was a pet with the Colonel, and was a sort of Straw- 
berry Hill, save that his taste was much more symmetrical and graceful 
than Horace’s; and he spent plenty of both time and money, touching 
it up and perfecting it till it was beautiful in its way as Luciennes. De 
Vigne and I drove down one morning to the Dilcoosha, towards the end 
of February, to see the paces tried, on a level bit of — outside 
the grounds, of a beautiful chesnut Sabretasche had entered for the 
Ascot Cup, and rechristened, with Violet Molyneux’s permission, “ La 
Violette.” Stable slang and the delights of ‘‘ ossy men” were not refined 
enough for the Colonel's taste, but he liked to keep a good racing stud ; 
he liked his horses to run, because it gave him an interest and excitement 
in the race, and he wished to have De Vigne’s opinion of La Violette, for 
De Vigne, who loved horseflesh cordially, was one of the best judges of 
it, and one of the surest prophets of success or failure that ever talked 
over a coming Derby on a Sunday afternoon at Tattersall’s. 

So De Vigne and I agreed to lunch with him at Richmond, one morn- 
ing, and after parade De Vigne drove down his mail-phaeton, picked 
me up in Kensington, and we bowled along the road to the Dilcoosha 
at a spanking pace, he handling the ribbons of a splendid pair of greys— 
not the Cupid and Psyche he had driven tandem to the Strand to see old 
Boughton Tressillian nearly nine years before, but first-rate goers—who 
tooled us along at ten miles an hour, while a great bull-dog, a new pur- 
chase of De Vigne’s, as savage a creature as I ever beheld, and for that 
reason no favourite with his master, tore along beside us in the whirlwind 
of dust raised by the greys and the phaeton. 

‘What trick do you think my man Harris served me yesterday ?” said 
De Vigne, as we came near Richmond. 

“‘ Harris—that good-natured fellow? What has he done?” 

“Cut and run yith a dozen of my shirts, three morning and two dress 
coats—in fact, a complete wardrobe—and twenty pounds or so—lI reall 
forget how much exactly—that I had left on the dressing-table when t 
went to mess last night. And that man I took out of actual starvation at 
Bombay, have forgiven him fifty odd peccadilloes, let him off when I 
found him taking a case of my sherry, because he blubbered and said it 
was for his mother, found up the poor old woman, who wasn’t a myth, 
and wrote to Stevens at Vigne to give her an almshouse, and then this 


fellow walks off with fifty pounds’ worth of my goods! And you talk to 
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me of people's gratitude! Bah! How can you have the face, Arthur, 
to ask me to admire human nature ?” 

“T don’t ask you to admire it—Heaven forefend !—I don’t like it well 
enough myself. What a confounded rascal! ‘Pon my life there seems a 
fate in your seeing the dark side of humanity.” 

“The dark side? Where's any other? I never found any gratitude 

and I don’t expect any. People court you while you're of use to 
Ee when are not, you may go hang. Indeed, they will help to 
ing you off the stage, to lessen their own sense of obligation.” 

“ But I swear,” I exclaimed, wrathfully, “that everybody seems eter- 
nally bent on doing you wrong. You do them kindnesses and get no 
thanks. I give you leave to be as sceptical as you choose; you have 
full warrant.” 

“T should say so. My old cockatoo is the only thing faithful to me,” 
said De Vigne, with a laugh, “and he’d go, I dare say, to anybody who 
offered him a larger piece of fruit or butter. Poor old Cocky! there’s no 
reason why he should be better than the grand, highly-cultured, spiritual 
‘genus homo,’ who are so fond of claiming affinity with the angels, and 
of looking down on him as a very inferior creation. Yes, Harris cut and 
run; it’s rather fun to me he did it so cleverly; it’s intensely amusing to 

y out all these people’s little arts and machineries. He packed the 
things quietly in my valise when I was gone to mess, told the other 
servants the Major was going to the north for salmon-fishing with Colonel 
Sabretasche, and wished his things to be taken to the station; had a eab 
hailed, and drove off, tellmg them he and the Major should be back in a 
fortnight at most. Wasn't it a good idea? There’s one thing, I’ve a 
much cleverer fellow in his stead, so I am rather a gainer. This man’s 
name is Raymond ; he knows French and German very well, is thoroughly 
used to his business, and will be much more use to me. He’s really quite 
an elegant-looking fellow. When he walks off with anything, it won't 
be less than my diamond wristband studs or my dinner plate. Hallo! 
what's the row? What is that brute Moustache doing? I know that 
dog will come to grief some day.” 

We were now driving through the park, that fresh, beautiful park that 
the barbarous Yankee decreed to want “clearing”--I should say, his 
appreciation of beauty wanted clearing rather more—and the dog had 
bounded on many yards in front of us, with his black muzgle to the 
ground, apparently more engaged in bringing others to grief than coming 
to grief himself, for, having met a very small Skye in his onward path, 
he had immediately given chase ; and having nipped scores of cats, and 
not a few dogs, by the neck in his time, and being in his general habits a 
most bloodthirsty individual, it was easy to predict which way the chase 
would end. De Vigne whistled and shouted to him,—gll in vain. Mous- 
tache had only belonged to him a few days, and had not the slightest 
respect for his master. The little Skye fled before him; but the Skye’s 
minutes were already numbered, when a girl, sketching under the trees, 
sprang forward, caught up the little dog, and slowly retreated, keeping 
her eyes steadily fixed on Moustache’s fierce, glaring, yellow eyeballs, 
and ferocious white fangs, which his lips, curled up in an ominous growl, 
fully displayed. We had barely reached the spot, even at our stretching 
giant De Vigne lashed the horses like mad, for he knew the bull- 
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dog was dangerous—when Moustache, furious at the interruption to his 
leaped up and snapped at the puppy. The ga with more pluck 
y set ence, lifted her Skye out of hie reach, and struck the bull-dog’s 
t bullet head with all the force of her little clenched right hand. 
Moustache gave one fierce low growl, sprang upon her and knocked her 
down, griping at her throat. Just as his immense teeth, covered with 
foam, almost touched her neck, De Vigne sprang off the phaeton, 
— the dog’s skin, and dragged him back. Moustache strove like a 
mad thing to wrench from his grasp, and fly at him, for, balked of its 
rey twice, its savageness was as dangerous as madness. De Vigne set 
his teeth; it was as much as he could do to hold the furious beast, but 
he clenched at its throat harder and harder, never relaxing the iron hold 
of his right hand; till, as the struggles in his grew fainter and 
more feeble, and Moustache was well-nigh strangled, he stretched out 
his left hand to me for the driving-whip, but the girl, who had not 
fainted, or screamed, or had any nonsense, sprang up, laid her hand on 
his arm, and said, in a pretty, soft, beseeching voice, 

“Please don’t hurt your dog any more—pray don’t. He could not 
tell he was doing any wrong, poor fellow, and he has had quite punish- 
ment enough.” 

De Vigne turned to her with a smile. He liked her for thinking of 
the dog instead of her own past danger. 

“Yes, he knew he was doing wrong, because he has been taught never 
to fly at anything without command. But, to be sure, he cannot help 
the nature he was born with being a savage one; and, I dare say, the 
only law he will recognise will be a muzzle. It is I who am to blame, 
for letting him go without one. You are not hurt at all, I trust? You 
are a very brave young lady not to be more frightened.” 

She was frightened, though; for, now the excitement was over, she was 
very pale, and trembled a good deal besides. She had to lean against one 
of the trees, for in her fall she had slightly twisted her left ankle. 

“You have hurt your foot!” exclaimed De Vigne. “Confound the 
dog, what a fool I was to bring him! Is it very painful ?” 

“ No.” 

“I fancy it is, in spite of your denial. I fear you will never forgive 
my dog or me, and if you do, I shall not easily pardon myself for allow- 
ing such a savage brute to run loose. Pray do not to walk,’’ he 
cried, as the girl, with a bright smile, began to limp along the road. 
“* Allow me to drive you to your home; if you exert that ankle while it 
is just hurt you may have such a tedious sprain. Let me drive you home. 
If you refuse, I shall think you bear some resentment still, ab it would 
only be just if you did. Allow me—pray do.” 

“Oh, thank you, it is not far; but there are all my sketching things, 
and—indeed, I think I could walk.” 

“ But I think indeed you must not. Soames, give the ribbons to Cap- 
tain Chevasney, and go and pick up those drawings and colour-boxes 
under the tree yonder. Now, where may I drive f’’ said De Vigne, lifting 
the little artist into the front seat, with her Skye on her lap, and her 
portfolio, block, and moist-colour-box under the seat. Soames was bidden 
to walk on to Colonel Sabretasche’s. I got up in the back seat, and De 
Vigne took the ribbons, gave the greys their heads, and started off again. 
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The young artist was a very fascinating-looking little waif and stray ; but 
De Vigne would have done just the same if it had been an 7 
gentleman, or an old market-woman, whom Moustache had disabled. 
“ Where am I to drive ?” he asked. 

“To St. Crucis-on-the-Hill; a long name, but a very little farm,” 

the girl. “You do not know it, I dare say? o; 1 thought 
not. When we are out of the park turn to the left, take the first turning 
to the right, and a quarter of a mile straight on will bring you there. I 
am so sorry to take you so far.” 

“ My greys will do ‘so far’ in ten minutes,” said De Vigne, smiling. 
It was no particular pleasure to him to drive this girl home, and he did 
not say it was; he never complimented by mere complaisance now. “ Do 
you in come to sketch in this park ?” 

‘‘ Almost every day,” said the little lady, who had not lost the dear 
privilege of her sex, the tongue, and talked to De Vigne as frankly as to 
an old acquaintance. ‘I love the trees so dearly. 1 am never tired of 
watching the shadows fade off and on, and the delicate fresh first green 
give place to golden brown, and the shy, graceful deer come trooping up 
to lie down under their great boughs. One can never tire of woodland 
scenery, there is so much change in it.” 

“You take a different view of Richmond Park to the generality,’ 
laughed De Vigne. ‘“ With most young ladies Richmond is connected 
with water parties and déjetiners, flirtatious and champagne.” 

She laughed: 

“I know of none of those things, so I cannot well associate them with 
it. Richmond to me is full of other remembrances: of charming Horace 
Walpole and lovely Anne Damer, of Swift and Gay, and St. John and the 
‘ little crooked thing that asks questions’’’ (how I detest Lady Mary for 
calling him so!), “‘and all those courtly gentlemen and stately ladies 
with their hoops and their patches, their minuets and their Ombre, who 
used to gather here like so many Watteau groups.” - 

“She's talkative enough!’’ thought De Vigne, as he answered her: 
“Few young ladies who come to Richmond now would know much 
about your associations, despite their ‘finishing.’ Their present is too 
full of inanities to allow them time to dwell on the beauties of the past.” 

“And my present is so empty that I am driven to history for com- 

ions and memories,” said the girl, with a shadow on her face. ‘ This 
is the turning—in at that gate, if you please.” 

We turned in at the gate—it was as much as the dashing mail- 
— could do to pass it—and into a small paved court belonging to a 

ittle farm. On one side of it stood hayricks and a barn, where a stout, 
red-haired Omphale was feeding chickens, and beguiling an awkward 
Hercules in fustian from his proper task of taking out a cartful of bread 
into the town; on the other side stood the house, a long, low, thatched, 
and picturesque tenement, more like Hampshire than Middlesex ; at the 
bottom there was a garden, an orchard, aud a paddock, now black and 
bare enough in the chill February morning. ' 

“You will come in?” said the little artist, as we drew up before the 
door. ‘Pray do. I want to speak to vou.” 

“ What a strange little thing!’ whispered De Vigne to me, as we 
followed her through the house to a room at the west end, a long, low 
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room, with an easel standing in its wide bay-window, and water-colours, 
etchings, pastels, études & deux crayons, pictures of all kinds, were hung 
about its walls, while some books, and casts, and flowers, gave a refine- 
ment to its plain simplicity, often wanting in many a gilt and gorgeous 
drawing-room I have entered. 

“So you have not recognised me !’’ said the girl, taking off her black 
hat, and looking up in De Vigne’s face. 

As she spoke, I remembered her as the same with the subject of 
Violet Molyneux’s amusing episode in Pall-Mall. De Vigne was wholly 
surprised; he looked at her for some moments. 

“Recognise you? I am ashamed to say I do not.” 

“ Ah! you have so much more to think of than I. It is not the least 
likely you could, but I have never forgotten you, Sir Folko. I knew you 
the other day, when that young lady’s servant knocked down my port- 
folio. Have you quite forgotten little Alma? I am so glad to see you— 
you cannot think how much!” 

And Alma Tressillian held out both her hands to him, with a bright, 
joyous smile on her upraised face. 

“ Little Alma!” repeated De Vigne. ‘“ Yes, yes! 1 remember you 
now. Where could my mind have gone not to recognise you at once ? 
You are not the least altered since you were a child. But how have ~ 
come from Lorave to London? Come, tell me everything. My dear 
child, you are not more pleased to see me than I am to see you !” 

I think that was only a bit of courteous kindness on De Vigne’s part ; 
in reality, he cared very little about it, though Alma Tressillian was 
pretty enough not to have been viewed altogether with indifference by 
most men. I am not sure, though, that pretty is the word for her. It is 
so dealt out to every girl who resembles those lovely waxen dolls sold in 
diminutive baby-clothes or ball-dresses in the Pantheon, or who chances 
to have a pink colour and a stereotyped smile, that I hate using it to a 
woman worth admiring. I generally take refuge in those far higher 
words—fascinating, séduisante, brilliant, attrayante—where I really like 
a woman—but how few deserve those epithets! Alma was little altered 
since her childhood: now, as then, her golden hair and eloquent dark- 
blue eyes, with the constant change, and play, and animation of all 
her features, made her greatest beauty. They were not regularly beau- 
tiful as Violet Molyneux’s, though with her, as with Violet, the mobility 
and extreme intellectuality of expression was the chief charm, after all. 
She was not so tall as Violet, nor had she that exquisite and perfect 
form which made the belle of the season compared with Pauline Bona- 
parte; but she had something graceful and fairy-esque about her, and 
both her face and figure were instinct with a life, an intelligence, a 
radiance of expression which promised you a rare combination of sweet 
temper and hot passions, intense susceptibility, and highly cultivated in- 
tellect. You might not have called her pretty: you must have called her 
much more—irresistibly winning and attractive. 

“ Come, tell me everything about yourself,” repeated De Vigne, as he 
pushed a low chair for her, and threw himself down on an arm-chair near, 
“You must remember Captain Chevasney as well as you do me. We 
shall both of us be anxious to hear all you have to tell.” 

‘Yes, I remember him,” smiled Alma, with a pretty bend of her head 
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(she did not add “ as-well’’). ‘‘I-was'so sorry when you did not see'me 
that day in Pall-Mall; I I might never come across you again. 
You must not be too cross to that poor bull-dog, for if he had not flown 
at Sylvo I mm not have found now.” 

“T am er obligations to Moustache, certainly,” said De Vigne, 
with a half-smile. ‘Nevertheless, I shall never bring him here again, 
for his fangs were dangerously near your throat. He is a savage brute, 
but he has had a lesson he will not easily forget. But-where is your 

papa ?—is he in town?” 

She looked down, and her lips quivered : 

“ Grandpapa is in Lorave. He has been dead three years.” 

“ Dead ! M dear child, how careless of me! 1 am grieved, indeed !” 
exclaimed De ens involuntarily. 

“You could not tell,” answered Alma, looking up at him, great tears 
in her blue eyes. ‘“* He died more than three years ago, but it is as fresh 
to me as if it were but yesterday. Nobody will ever love me as he did. 
He was so kind, so gentle, so good. In losing him I lost everything. I 
prayed day and night that I might die with him; he was my only 
friend !”’ 

“ Poor little Alma!” said De Vigne, touched out of that haughty 
reserve now habitual to him. “J am grieved to hear it, both for the loss 
to — of your only protector, and the loss to the world of as true-hearted 
and noble-natured a man as ever breathed, If I had been in England 
he would have seen me in Lorave, as I promised, but I have been in 
India the eight years since we parted. I wish I had written to him; I 
ought to have done so ; but one never knows things till too late.” 

“ He left'a letter for you, m case I should ever meet you. You were 
the only person kind to us after the loss of his fortune,” said Alma, as she 
sprang across the room—all her movements were rapid, and had some- 
thing foreign in them—knelt down before a desk, and brought an un- 
sealed envelope to De Vigne, directed to him by a hand now powerless 
for ever. 

“ This forme? I wish I had seen him,” said De Vigne, as he put it 
away in the breast of his coat. “I ought to have written to him ; but 
my own affairs engrossed me, and—we are all profound egotists, you 
know, whatever unselfishness we may pretend. What was the cause of 
his death? Will it pain you to tell me ?” 

* Paralysis. He had a paralytic stroke six months before, which ended 
in congestion of the brain. But how gentle, how good, how patient he 
was through it all! There was never any one like him.” 

She stopped again ; the tears rolled off her long black lashes. She was 
quite unaccustomed to conceal what she felt, and she did not know that 
feeling is bad ton. 

“And you have been in England ever since?” asked De Vigne, to 
divert her thoughts. 

“Oh no!” she answered, brushing the tears off her lashes. ‘“ You 
know Miss Russell, the governess grandpapa took for me to Lorave ? She 
has been so kind. She was with me at grandpapa’s death. I was fifteen 
then, and for a year afterwards she stayed with me in Lorave; I loved 
the place so dearly, dearer still after his grave was there, and I could not 
bear to leave it. But Miss Russell had no money, and no home. She 
works for her living, and she could not waste her time on me, and the 
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could leave me was not enough for both of us. She was 


obliged to look for another situation, and when she came over to it—it is 
in a rector’s family near Staines—I came over with her, ~ 4 placed 
me here. My old nurse has this farm ; dpapa bought it for her man 
ago, she left us and nana. d Her husband is. dead, but she 
on the farm, and makes bread to send into town. It was the only 
place we knew of, and nurse was.so delighted to let me have the rooms, 
that I have been here ever since.” 

“ Poor little thing, what a life!” cried De Vigne, involuntarily. ‘ How 
dull you must be, Alma.” 

She raised her eyebrows and shrugged her shoulders. Gesticulation 
was natural to her, and she had caught it still more from the Italians 
at Lorave. 

‘“‘ Buried alive! Sylvo to talk to, and the flowers to talk to me, that is 
my society. But wherever I might have been, I should have missed 
him equally, and I can never be alone while I have my easel and my 
books.” 

“ Have you painted these?” I exclaimed, in surprise, for there were 
masterly strokes in the sketches on the walls that would have shamed 
more than one “‘ Associate.” 

“Yes. An Italian artist, spending the summer at Lorave, saw me 
drawing one day ; something as Cimabue saw little Giotto, and had me to 
his studio, and gave me a regular course of instruction. He told me I 
might equal Elizabetta Sirani. I shall never do that, I am afraid, but I 
worship art, and even now I find a very good sale for my little sketches ; 
they take them at Ackermann’s and Faer’s, and I work hard. Work is 
a wrong word though, it is my delight. I go and sketch every day out 
of doors, to catch the winter and summer tints. But I hate winter; it is 
so unkind, so cheerless. [always paint spring and summer in my pic- 
tures; not your poor pale English summer, but summer golden and 
glorious, with the boughs hanging to the ground with the weight of their 
own beauty, and the vineyards and corn-fields glowing with their rich 
promise for the autumn.” 

‘Enthusiastic as ever?” laughed De Vigne. ‘ How are our friends 
the fairies, Alma?” 

**Do you suppose I shall give news of them to a disbeliever ?” said 
Alma, with a toss of her head. “I have not forgotten your want of faith. 
Are you as great a sceptic now ?” 

“‘Ten times more so—not only of fairy lore, but of pretty well every- 
thing else. Fairies are as well worth credence as all the other faiths, 
creeds, and superstitions of the day; I would as soon credit Queen Mab 
as a ‘doctrinal point.’ Years add to our scepticism instead of lessening 
it. What do you think of the fairies now ?”’ 

“Look! Do you not think I sketched that from sight?” said Alma, 
turning her easel to him, where she had sketched in water-colours a 
charming Titania—a true Titania, such as “on pressed flowers does 
sleep,” for whom “the cowslips tall her pensioners be :” 


Where oxlips and the nodding violets grow, 
ite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
ith sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine, 
Lulled in those flowers with dances and delight ; 
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the veritable fairy queen of those dainty offsprings of romance, who used 
to meet . 
in grove or , 
By fountain clear or wound starlight sheen. 

“ How splendidly you draw, Alma!” exclaimed De Vigne. “If you 
exhibited at the Water-Colour Society, you would excite as much wonder 
as Rosa Bonheur. And do these pay you well ?”’ 

‘Yes; at least, what seems so to me.” 

“ Pauvre enfant!” smiled De Vigne; her ideas of wealth and his were 
strikingly different. ‘A friend of mine is a great connoisseur of these 
things. I must show them to him some day; but I cannot stay now, for 
I have an engagement at two, and it is now striking.” 

“ But you will come and see me again,” interrupted Alma, beseech- 
ingly. “Pray do. You cannot think how lonely I am. I have no 
friends, you know.” 

‘Oh yes, I will come,” answered De Vigne. ‘I have much more to 
hear about you and your pursuits. How could you know us, Alma, after 
so long ?” 

“I did not know Captain Chevasney,’’ said the little lady, with un- 
complimentary frankness, ‘‘ but I knew you perfectly. The first picture 
I could really sketch was one of your face, as I remembered it, for Sir 
Folko. You know I always thought you like him. I will show it you 
some day. Besides, grandpapa talked of you so constantly, and I was 
always expecting you to come to Lorave with your yacht, as you had 
promised, that it was impossible for me to forget you. I was so grieved 
when you did not notice me in Pall-Mall. I called you, but you did not 
hear. You were thinking of that young lady. How lovely she was! 
Who is she ?” 

** Violet Molyneux—Lord Molyneux’s daughter. I was not thinking 
of her, though, but that the pair of horses in her carriage were not worth 
half what I heard they gave for them. Young ladies are the last things 
in my thoughts, I assure you,” said De Vigne, laughing, as he gave her 
his hand ; “and now, good-by. Iam very pleased to have found you 
out. I shall not be long before I find my way to the farm again— 
without my bull-dog.” 

The gentle courtesy natural to him from his good breeding made his 
manner very winning to women, especially when he discarded the coid 
reserve and cynical sarcasm now habitual to him. No wonder that Alma 
looked gratefully in his face, and bid him, with a radiant smile, not 
defer his promised visit to St. Crucis, as he had done his promised 
yachting to Lorave. She guessed little enough what had prevented that 
yachting to Lorave. 

‘* Strange we should have lighted on that child!” said he, as we drove 
to the Dileoosha. ‘She is the same frank, impulsive, enthusiastic little 
thing as when we first saw her. She was the heiress of Wieve Hurst 
then; now she has to work for her bread. Who can prophesy the ups 
and downs of life? Here am I with forty thousand a year, bored to death, 
and might be happier if I were a private on sixpence a day; and there 
is a girl, a delicate child, who has to earn her critical subsistence by her 
talents. Boughton Tressillian was game to the backbone. Perhaps she 
inherits some of his pluck—it is to be hoped so—she will want it. A 
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woman, young, unprotected, and as attractive as she looks, is pretty sure 
to come to grief someway or other. Her very virtues will be her ruin! 
She is not one of your sensible, prudent, cold, common-place women, who 
go through the world scathless; Lucretias and Casta Divas, too wise to 
err, too selfish to sacrifice themselves, who win from an admiring public 
a reputation for virtue and honour, while their real mainsprings are 
prudence and egotism. Alma will come to grief, I am afraid. Here, 
take the reins, Arthur, and I will see what her grandfather says. Poor 
old fellow! my conscience will prick me for having neglected him. I 
might have written when I was in Scinde, but I thought of nothing 
there but my troop, and ‘slaying my fellow-creatures,’ as Sabretasche 
terms it.” 

He tore open the letter, and gave a long whistle as he finished it. 

“ What’s the matter ?” said I. 

“Poor little thing! She hasn’t thirty pounds a year, and isn’t his 
grandchild after all.” 

“Not his grandchild! What do you mean ?” 

“What I say.” 

“ His daughter, I suppose ?” 

‘‘No; no relation at all. The letter is scrawled to me, broken off 
unfinished ; probably where his hand and strength failed him, poor old 
man. He says my name recurred to him as the only person who had 
not heeded his decline of fortune, and the only man of honour whom he 
could trust. Out of his income as consul he contrived to save her a 
few hundreds—-voila tout! He must leave her, of course, to struggle 
for herself; and this is what weighs so heavily upon him, because, it 
seems, he adopted this child, who was not the slightest relation to him, 
when she was three years old, believing, of course, that he would 
make her one of the richest heiresses in England; and, according to his 
view of the case, he considers he has done her a great wrong. Who she 
is he does not tell me, except that she was a little Italian girl he picked 
up in Naples. He was going, no doubt, to add more, as he began the 
letter by saying he wished her secret to be known to some one, and 
having heard much of my mother’s sweet and generous character, appealed 
to her, through me, to aid and serve Alma if she would; but here the 
sentence breaks off unfinished. Poor fellow, his strength failed him, I 
suppose.” 

“Do you think Alma knows it; she calls him her grandfather still ?” 

“ Can’t say—yet of course she does,” said De Vigne, with a cynical 
smile. “No woman’s curiosity ever allowed her to keep an unsealed 
letter three years and never look into it. However, I will not tell her of 
it till I see whether she does or not. Here we are. It will be as well 
not to tell Sabretasche of his little neighbour, eh? He is such a deuced 
fellow for women, and she would be certain to go down before his thou- 
sand-and-one accomplishments. Not that it would matter much, per- 
haps ; she will be somebody’s prey, no doubt, and she might as well be 
the Colonel’s as any other man’s, save that he is a little quicker fickle 
than most, knowing better than most the little value of his toys.” 

With which concluding sarcasm De Vigne threw the reins to his 
groom, who met him at the door, and entered that abode of perfect taste 
and epicurean luxury, known as the Dilcoosha, where Sabretasche and 
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luncheon were waiting for us ; and where, after due discussion of Stras- 
bourg Comet Hock, Bas, and the news St ae a 
La Violette’s paces, pronounced her pretty certain, unless something very 
unforeseen in the way of twitch and opium-ball occurred, to win the 
Queen’s Cup, and drove back to town together, De Vigne to go into the 
U. S., Sabretasche to accompany Violet Molyneux and her mother to a 
morning concert, and I to call on a certain lady who had well-nigh 
broken my heart, when it was young and breakable, who had exchanged 
rings with me under the Kensington Garden trees, when she was fresh, 
fair, kind-natured Gwen Brandling, and who was now staying in town 
as Madame la Duchesse de la Vieillecour, a French ambassador’s wife, 
black velvet and point replacing the muslin and ribbons, dignity in the 
stead of girlish grace, and—hélas pee mes beaux jours !—a fin sourire 
of skilled coquetry in lieu of that heartfelt sunny smile, Gwen’s whilom 
charm. I take it doves are sold by the dozen on the altar-steps of 
St. George’s, but—it is true that the doves have a strange passion for 
the gold coins that buy them, and would not fly away if they could! 

N’importe! Madame de la Vieillecour and I met as became people 
living in good society ; if less fresh she was perhaps more fascinating, and 
though one begins life tender and transparent as Sévres, one is stone- 
china, luckily, long before the finish, warranted never to break at _' 
blows whatever. And as I drove my tilbery from the Duchess’s door, 
thought, I did not know why, of little Alma Tressillian, who was just 
opening the fresh leaves of her book of life ;—she looked terribly delicate 
Savres now, needing gentlest touches, tenderest shelter. When it had 
passed through the furnace and come forth from the fire, would the 
Sévres be hardened or—destroyed ? 





THE OKAVANGO RIVER.* 


Tre drainage of western tropical Africa is as yet but imperfectly 
understood. Rains fall there at certain seasons of the year for a lengthened 

riod of time with extreme violence, yet the drainage is wholly unrepre- 
sented by any rivers of importance save the Zaire or Congo, and, strange 
to say, to the present day nothing is known of the northern tributaries to 
that river. Du Chaillu’s discovery of the Crystal Mountains, and of the 
great river Ogobai having three different outlets, as well as of the Mimi, 
the Mundah, and the Gaboon—the three latter north of the equator— 
have done much towards throwing light upon a new and important region 
of west tropical Africa, and have induced some sanguine theorists, like 
Mr. Galton, to go so far as to argue that there is no valid reason why 
Du Chaillu’s river should not have its origin on the other side of the con- 


tinent, nor why the waters of Lake Victoria-Nyanza should not have 
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their outlet by it or by the Congo instead of by the Nile! (Proceedings 
R. G. S., vol. v. No. iii. p. 111.) 

It is quite true that Barth obtained information as to the existence of 
a large river running west in central tropical Africa, and it is marked 
in Beke’s map, attached to his recent work on ‘“ The Sources of the 
Nile,” as flowing north of the equator, between the parallels of 20 and 
25 deg. east longitude; but the Tu-Bari, or Tubiri, branch of the Nile 
has been traced so close to Lake Victoria, that we do not entertain the 
slightest apprehensions of Captains Speke and Grant ere up one fine 
day at St. Paul de Loando instead of, as they anticipated, at Misr al 
Kahira, or the metropolis of Egypt. 

When Messrs. Galton and Andersson were in Ovambo, or Ovam 
Land, in 1850, they heard of a great river to the north, known as the 
Cunene or Nourse River, and which to the north-west, in the country of 
the Ovabundja, was formed by the confluence of three others. (Galton’s 
Tropical South Africa, p. 222.) Mr. Andersson ascertained that in its 
upper course this river was called Mukuru Mukovanga, and in its lower 
course Cunene. That the people dwelling on its south bank were called 
Ovapangari and Ovabundya, both tribes of the Ovambo, the latter living 
among “ many waters; and, moreover, that though of very considerable 
size, and containing a large volume of water, it does not always find its 
way direct to the sea. (Andersson’s Lake Ngami, P- 207.) This ex- 
plained how it was that a French frigate was said to have discovered the 
embouchure of a magnificent river between the 17th and 18th deg, of 
south latitude, known to the Portuguese as the Rio Cunene, whilst other 
vessels sent out to explore it searched for it in vain! 

Messrs. Galton and Andersson were, to their infinite annoyance, pre- 
vented visiting this great river upon that occasion, although within four 
long, and five easy days’ journey from it, by the jealousy and ill-will of 
the fat and formidable Nangoro, king of Ondonga, in the Ovambo Land. 
Since that epoch Mr. Frederick Green has, accompanied by the two 
Rhenish missionaries—the Rev. Messrs. Hahn and Rath—visited Ovambo 
Land also, with the intention of proceeding thence on to the Cunene. 
The travellers were at first well received by King Nangoro. 

This good reception, however, turned out at last to be but treacherous ; 
for as the party were one morning about to retrace their steps from 
Ondonga, they were suddenly attacked by his orders. Fortunately they 
were not altogether unprepared, having received frequent hints of the 
kind intentions of their friends, as they called themselves. By a most 
determined and judicious resistance they not only secured their own 
safety, but completely defeated the Ovambo, with the loss of but one 
native attendant, who was stabbed by the side of Mr. Hahn’s waggon 
pues to the commencement of the affray. The Ovambo, on the other 

od, had many killed and wounded. Amongst the former was one of 
Nangoro’s sons. Indeed, the king himself met his death on this memo- 
rable occasion; for on hearing the repeated discharges of fire-arms he 
became so terrified that his bowels burst asunder, and he fell down dead 
on the spot. It was supposed, at the lowest calculation, that at one time 
the assailants of the English party must have amounted to six hundred 
fighting men, all well armed with kieries, assegais, bows and arrows; 
whilst the travellers could only muster thirteen men capable of bearing 
arms, some of whom, moreover, had other duties to attend to, such as 
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driving waggons, cattle, &c. In short, their victory was most wonderful, 
and deserves to be chronicled amongst heroic deeds. 

The travellers, however, succeeded on this untoward occasion in dis- 
covering a fresh-water lake, called Onondova, which Messrs. Galton and 
Andersson must have passed within a couple of days’ journey in 1850, 
without hearing of it. 

Mr. Andersson had, in the mean time, after publishing his “ Lake 
Ngami,” returned to the a in 1856, where he had taken the manage- 
ment of certain mines on the borders of Great Namaqua and Damara 
Land, and, upon the expiration of this engagement, he felt so disappointed 
at his friend Mr. Green's failure in reaching the Cunene, which enterprise 
he had also assisted by pecuniary means, that he determined to try and 
solve the problem in person. With this view he proceeded to obtain an 
outfit at the Cape, and, with the aid of kind friends, he was enabled to 
start from Otjimbingue on the 22nd of March, 1858, through western 
Damara Land, in company with John Mortar, Galton’s faithful cook, John 
Pereira as a general attendant, one waggon driver, one leader, one guide, 
two herds, two interpreters, and two lads—eleven in toto. For the con- 
venience of the party there was one waggon, thirty first-rate trek-oxen, 
five draught and carriage oxen, eleven young oxen, four donkeys, one old 
horse, seventy sheep and goats, chiefly for slaughter, and about a dozen 
dogs of a mongrel description, but good enough as watch-dogs, for which 
service they were principally required. 

Progress was exceedingly slow at first, the caravan being sometimes 
delayed for days by deluging rains, the soil being, at the same time, so 
yielding that both waggon and oxen got embedded in it, and it was nearly 
a fortnight before our traveller found himself on the banks of the Omaruru 
River, or about seventy English miles, as the crow flies, from his starting- 
point. After crossing the Omaruru River, they had literally to cut their 
way step by step for upwards of one hundred miles through dense thorn 
jungle. Game also, contrary to all expectations, was exceedingly scarce, 
and our traveller began to have serious forebodings for the future. After 
several mischances, they found themselves in a forest of tall handsome 
trees, soon, however, succeeded by ruts and ravines, with the usual thorn 
jungle, and that again by limestone cliffs, part of an extensive mountain 
system. Waggon, oxen, and driver were precipitated over a precipice in 
crossing this rocky ridge. On the other side, the bush was so dense that 
Andersson says they probably cut down fifteen hundred trees and bushes 
in a single day’s journey ; and this again was followed by another rocky 
range, bey a which the country changed much for the better, both soil 
and vegetation being different. 

On the Ist of May they reached the fine fountains of Otjidambi, and 
here they met with the first specimens of humanity they had come in 
contact with, and they forced one of them to act as a guide to the next 
fountain and werft, whence the natives had unfortunately fled at their 
approach. They, however, succeeded, after an interval, in establishing 
relations with them, and obtained guides, by the help of whom they, after 
many mishaps and sufferings from desertion, fires, losing their way, and 
want of water, reached Okaoa. The account of one of these fires or con- 
flagrations, caused by the thoughtlessness of the natives, is exceedingly 
picturesque. The party were just escaping out of a thorn thicket, when 
they were suddenly startled by a grand but appalling sight : 
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The whole country before us was one huge lake of flames. Turning to 
Mortar, I exclaimed, “ Good God, our return is cut off!” I had seen many 
wood and grass fires, but nothing to equal this. Immediately in front of us lay 
stretched out like a sea a vast pasture prairie, dotted with occasional trees, 
bounded in the distance by groves of huge giraffe thorns, all in a blaze! 
Through the very midst of this lay our path. By delaying a few hours the 
danger would have been considerably diminished, if not altogether over, but 
delay in our case seemed almost more dangerous than going forward ; and so on 
we pushed, trusting to some favourable accident to bring us through the perils 
we had to face. As we advanced we heard distinctly the sputtering and hissing 
of the inflamed grasses and brushwood, the cracking of the trees as they reluc- 
tantly yielded their massive forms to the unrelenting and all-devouring element, 
the screams of startled birds, and other commingling sounds of terror and de- 
vastation. There was a great angle in our road, running parallel, as it were, to 
the raging fire, but afterwards turning abruptly into a burning savannah. By 
the time we had reached this point, the conflagration, still in its glory on our 
right, was fast receding on our left, thus opening a ge, into which we 
darted without hesitation, although the ground was still smouldering and reek- 
ing, and in some places quite alive with flickering sparks from the recent besom 
of hot flames that had swept over it. Tired as our cattle were, this heated 
state of the ground made the poor brutes step out pretty smartly. At times we 
ran great risk of being crushed by the falling timbers. Once a huge trunk, in 
flames from top to bottom, fell athwart our path, sending up millions of sparks, 
and scattering innumerable splinters of lighted wood all around us, whilst the 
numerous nests of the social grossbeaks—the 7ezrtor erythrorhynchus—in the 
ignited trees looked like so many lamps suspended in designs at once natural, 

leasing, and splendid. It was, altogether, a glorious illumination, semi, 
Nature's palace with its innumerable windows and stately vaulted canopy. But 
the danger associated with the grand spectacle was too great and too imminent 
for us thoroughly to appreciate its magnificence. Indeed, we were really thank- 
ful when once our backs were turned on the awful scene. 

At break of day we halted for a few minutes to breathe and to change oxen, 
then continued to journey on. I despatched all the loose cattle shot iving 
the men orders to return with a fresh team as soon as they had drunk, fed, and 
rested a little. We arrived at the vley a little before midnight on the 24th of 
May, but on attempting to kraal the trek-oxen, notwithstanding their fatigue, 
the thirsty brutes leaped over the stout and tall thorn-fences as if they had been 
so many rushes, and, with a wild roar, set off at full speed for Okaoa fountain, 
which they reached the following day, having then been more than one hundred 
and fifly hours without a single drop of water ! 

Before reaching the water the men in charge of the loose cattle had become 
so exhausted with long and incessant marching, suffering all the time from 
burning thirst, that one by one they had sunk down. ‘The cattle, unherded, 
found their way to the fountain without much difficulty; but the wretched horse 
missed his, and kept wandering about until he dropped from sheer exhaus- 
tion. Some Ovatjimba fortunately found the brute, and reporting the dis- 
covery to their chief, he goodnaturedly brought the dying beast some drink 
and fodder, by which means he gradually recovered. ‘The animal when 
found had been seven days without water. 1 had no idea that a horse was 
—_ of enduring fatigue and thirst to the extent experienced by this hack 
of mine. 

The poor dogs were by this time in a fearful state. What was once a clear 
pavustnene eye, now appeared like a mere lustrous speck under a shagBy brow. 

lood flowed at times a their nostrils, and it was with difficulty they dragged 


along their worn and emaciated carcases. Sometimes they tried to give vent 
to their great sufferings in dismal howls, half-stifled in the utterance. Some of 
the men were nearly as much affected. Poor Mortar was more than once 
speechless from thirst, and it was quite pitiful to see him, like a man despairi 
of life, chew old coffee-tobacco and with 


ered tea-leaves. For my own part, 
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am thankfal to say I suffered on this trying occasion, in a bodily sense at least, 
less, perhaps, than the rest of my party. 

On the ei Okaoa was reached in safety, the whole being 
in a. sabi gaan not only mony shew and ip, but 
from torn and lacerated feet. This, coupled with the impossibility of 
procuring trustworthy guides, with the dearth of water, the absence of 
game, and theother many formidable hindrances, induced Mr. Andersson 
to turn about homewards without any further delay than was necessary, 
to recruit the strength of bipeds ml quadrupeds. They bade adieu to 
Okaoa on the 29th of May, and retraced their steps e same way as 
that by which they had advanced. The Ist of July found them on the 
Omaruru River, whence Mortar and Pereira were directed to Otjimbingue 
to get the wreck of the repaired, whilst Andersson himself pro- 
ceeded up the Omaruru, = across the Omatako Mountains, to Omu- 
ramba Ua’ Matako, where he was to be joined by the waggon, and 
whence he hoped, finally, to penetrate to the Cunene. 

Wild beasts of every Seecdipaion abounded in the valley of the Omaruru, 
and the lions soon put an end to the existence of two of the dogs, the 
country being further haunted by lion man-eaters. “ I have no particular 
dread,’’ says Mr. Andersson, “ of lions, nor am I, generally speaking, a 
particularly nervous man, but I do fear and dread such a monster as a 


man-eater. Set me face to face with an enemy, be he white or black, 
beast or man, in the broad light of day,.and I will take some odds against 


him. But a skulking, sneaking, poaching night prowler, whose cat-like 
motions and approach no ear can detect, whose muscular strength exceeds 
that of the strongest ruminating animal, who will pass through your 
cattle and leave them untouched in order to feast on human flesh, is, I 


think, a.creature which may reasonably inspire terror. There is some- 
thing hideous in the thought of lying down nightly in expectation of such 
& visitor.” 

The fact is, that greater intimacy does not improve acquaintanceship 
with such formidable opponents. The lapse of time has aiso something 
to do with the feelings. Who is there that has not in the flush of youth, 
vigour, and enterprise, done that which he would not care to do over again 
in his mature age? It is evident that Andersson entertains different 
feelings for lions than he did on his first journey. On another occasion, 
he relates: “ Towards morning, two lions hard-by began to roar most 
lustily. It is strange how the sound affected me. I could scarcely be- 
lieve I was the same being who, a few years before, could bivouae single- 
handed in the very midst of these animals, scarcely noticing their pre- 
sence, whilst now their mere growl made me nervous.”’ 

We quite agree with Mr. Andersson in considering the midnight 
ambush as one of the most remarkable and characteristic scenes of African 
sporting life. “The approach of Elephants” in Lake Ngami was the 
most picturesque thing in the book, and the number of these gigantic 
quadrupeds met with under similar circumstances upon the present occa- 
sion seem to have far exceeded what were met with on his previous travels. 

Game continued to become more plentiful as our traveller proceeded 
from western to eastern Damara Land. At the fountain Ombolo, 
situated on the Omaruru River, he found the country well stocked with 
giraffes, zebras, gnus, koodoos, and other animals, and he had what he 
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is pleased to express as “some very decent shooting.” Game being 
thus abundant, lions, hyeenas, leskalby nd other beasts of prey did not 
fail to attend upon their vietims, and kept up a terrible hubbub of 
dissonant voices during the night, causing much annoyance and disturb- 
ance. If they had hitherto met with but few natives, they now also saw 
more of them than was desirable. Indeed, the Omaruru River was 
evidently one of the favourite resorts of the Damaras. The greatest 
amount of sport was, as usual, afforded by the elephants, and we have 
the same old stories over again of night-watches and wi tee 
night assemblages of large herds, of shot after shot at these unwieldl 

lumps of flesh, of frantic and vicious cows, and of great bulls still more 
bold and resolute in their charges. There were also plenty of giraffes. 
Whilst waiting for his waggon, our traveller was unexpectedly joined 
by a Damara trading caravan, consisting of upwards of four hundred 
persons, men and women, destined for Ovambo Land. This caravan 
was, however, afterwards forbidden by Chipanga, the successor of Nan- 

to enter the country. 

One of the most interesting results arrived at in this portion of his 
journeyings, was that our traveller found Omanbonde, which, to his and 
Galton’s sad disappointment, they had found eight years and a half ago 
nothing more than a large dried-up vley, to be now a sheet of water, 
four and a half miles in extent, abounding with water-fowl and largely re- 
sorted to by a great variety of game and wild animals, such as elephants, 
rhinoceroses, elands, koodoos, gemsbucks, zebras, pallahs, lions, &e. There 
was also another pond close by, and Bushmen villages besprinkled the 
borders of both. 

The waggon having returned on the first day of 1859, our traveller 
at once set forth for the River Omuramba Ua’ Ovambo, which Messrs, 
Green and Hahn conceived to be identical with the Cunene. On the 
16th of the same month he crossed a dry, narrow, but somewhat deeply 
depressed river-bed, which he only afterwards ascertained was the ve- 
ritable river he was in search of ! The road was not so difficult in eastern 
as it had been in western Damara, but in parts it was so obstructed with 
wood that they had to cut down at the rate of a hundred and seventy 
bushes and trees in every three hundred yards, or about a thousand 
bushes a mile; above all, there was occasional water and a sufficient 
supply of game. As he proceeded, however, the difficulties both of 
finding the way and of finding water increased, and he was obliged to 
surround and capture a whole werft of Bushmen in order to obtain 
guides. With this assistance the party reached the next day the Om- 
bongo, the first periodical watercourse they had met with for a distance 
of more than a hundred and fifty miles. We must now let Mr. Anders~ 
son describe his next great discovery in his own words : 


The following day was to solve the problem that had so long engaged all 
my thoughts, and which was to mark a momentous crisis, not only in my pre- 
sent travels, but also in my entire life. I felt, therefore, considerable anxiety 
about the description of river I was on the eve of discovering. Some Bushmen 
we had encountered in our wanderings had positively spoken of it as a mere 
omuramba, #. ¢. a kind of deeply depressed valley, with a succession of vleys 
periodically filled with water; whilst others had asserted that it was a permanent 
stream, trav’ sed by the natives in canoes, and abounding in hippopotami, fish, 
and alligators. I dreaded lest the first of these accounts should turn out correct, 
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for in that case all the great expense incurred, and the immense amount of 
labour lavished on its discovery, would prove valueless and abortive. 

At break of day we were afoot, but, the morning air being raw and sharp, I 
had at first some difficulty in getting the guides along. After about six hours’ 
journeying at a rapid rate, these Bushmen suddenly stopped short, and each of 
them, drawing from his quiver two or three arrows, carefully concealed them 
amongst the trees. On demanding an explanation of this singular proceeding, 
I was simply told that the Ovaquangari were a very unscrupulous set of men, 
who, whenever they thought themselves strong enough, would take forcible 
possession of anything that struck their fancy; and as the concealed missiles 
were new, and of some value to the Bushmen, they were, they said, loth to lose 
them. They also warned me to be on my guard, as the natives, whose villages 
we were now fast approaching, were fierce and savage. This was an old tale, 
and though I did not despise the warning, I conjectured that our sudden and 
unannounced arrival amongst them seal cause rather fright and consternation 
than any demonstration of hostility on their part. 

After this little delay we again proceeded, but had not gone far before I per- 
ceived on the far-away horizon a distinct dark blue line. “ Ah ha!” 1 exclaimed 
to myself, “in the valley of which that line evidently forms the border; there 
is surely something more than a mere periodical watercourse.” A few minutes 
afterwards, catching a glimpse of an immense sheet of water in the distance, 
my anticipation was realised to its utmost. A cry of Joy and satisfaction 
escaped me at this glorious sight. ‘Twenty minutes more brought us to the 
banks of a truly noble river, at this point at least two hundred yards wide. This 
was then, in all robability, the Mukurn Mukovanja of the Ovambo, which 
these people had given us to understand flowed westward. Taking it for 
muted that their statement was in this respect correct, I had stood some 
time by the water before 1 became aware of my mistake. ‘“ By Heavens!” I 
suddenly exclaimed, “‘ the water flows towards the heart of the continent, in- 
stead of emptying itself into the Atlantic!” Fora moment I felt amazed at the 
discovery. “East!” I continued to soliloquise ; “why, what stream can tiis 
then be, in this latitude and longitude? ‘Tioughe? No; that channel alone is 
much too insignificant to form the outlet for such a mighty flow of water. 
Well, then, it must be one of the chief branches of that magnificent river, the 
Chobe.” This was my first impression, which was to some extent corro- 
borated by the natives, who described this river, called by the Ovaquangari 
“Okavango,” as forking off in two directions in the neighbourhood of Libebe, 
one branch forming the said Tioughe, the other finding its way to the Chobe. 
But on more mature consideration, I strongly question the correctness both of 
my own impression and of the account of the natives. 

It is true Dr. Livingstone, in one of his early maps, lays down a river as 
coming from Libebe’s towards Sekeletu’s town; and I myself, when at Lake 
*Ngami, heard of a water communication existing between these two places. 
But as the Tioughe is known to send out a branch towards Chobe considerably 
below Libebe, i. ¢. south of it, called Dzo, it is just possible that this is the 
stream alluded to by the natives. Furthermore the country, for a great dis- 
tance about Libebe, is known to abound in immense marshes; it is probable, 
therefore, that the Okavango, though of such large dimensions, is more or less 
swallowed up in these extensive swamps, leaving merely sufficient water for the 
formation of the Tioughe and its inundations. Unquestionably Dr. Living- 


stone, if he succeeds in revisiting Sekeletu’s town, will be able to settle this 


question. P 


However this may be, it is manifest that the Cunene, followed up to its 
sources, with the Okavango, Tioughe, or Teoge, the Chobe, in the interior, 
and the Zambesi, reaching to the Pacific, open an almost continuous water- 
line across the continent of intertropical Africa. The interest aud im- 
portance of the discovery can thus scarcely be overrated. It brings Living- 
stone’s researches and discoveries in the east and in the interior in con- 
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nexion with the west ; it opens a way from the westward to the cotton- 

wing countries of interior sean Africa, and to the hospitable and 

iving population on the Liambye and other tributaries to the Zambesi, 
and a station founded in a sanitary position on the coast, or not far from 
the mouth of the Cunene, or Nourse River, if they are the same, would 
not only soon become more prosperous than San Paul de Loando, but 
would inevitably become the chief port of all South-Western Africa, 
and the means by which tbe benefits of civilisation and the spread of the 
Gospel might be ensured to a population occupying an amount of terri- 
tory almost equal to a whole continent. 

All the villages and cultivated lands of the Ovaquangari, as the people 
dwelling and boating upon the Okavango are called, being situated on the 
north bank of the river, they had to wait for canoes to cross to them; 
but these were not to be easily obtained, for the natives were seized with 
a universal panic at the sight of the white man. At length relations 
were established with them through the medium of the Bushmen, and 
some well-armed men made their appearance, tall, well-built fellows, 
richly bedaubed with grease and ochre, the wealthier being also pro- 
fusely covered with iron and bead ornaments. Their language was 
identical with that of the Ovambo, of which nation they constituted a 
branch, thus further establishing the continuity of the fertile and avail- 
able band of south tropical Africa to be by the Okavango and Ovambo 
Land, and not by Damara Land. The chief of the nation, Chikongo by 
name, resided at a considerable distance to the southward of the point 
where Andersson first struck the river, and after some delay—a mes- 
senger to announce his approach having been previously despatched— 
our traveller obtained a canoe just large enough for himself, a few traps, 
and the paddle-man. 

This on was a stout, sturdy fellow, but a great blackguard. 
Under the pretence of avoiding hippopotami, he kept polling the canoe 
amongst reeds and shallows, stopping at every spot where he had a friend 
or acquaintance, and calling out, at the top of his voice, to the inhabi- 
tants far and near, to come and have a look at the white man. He was, 
for the time being, the self-elected Barnum of the Okavango. The 
whole scene, Andersson says, reminded him of visitors to a menagerie 
stopping at some wild beast’s den curiously to examine the monster. Nor 
does the trial appear to have suited our traveller’s temper much, for he 
revenges himself upon the ladies by declaring that they were an exceed- 
ingly ugly-looking lot—thick-set, square, with clumsy figures, bull-dog 
lips, and broad flat faces. ‘ Even without the grease and ochre, so 
delicious and ornamental to the body in the opinion of all savages, some 
of the females would have been perfectly hideous. With their crisp 
curly hair standing erect in little tangled knots, they might, had their 
countenances been more animated and intelligent, have been reckoned 
good models for the Furies.” Oh! Mr. Andersson, to speak thus of the 
beauties of the Okavango! 

In the afternoon they lay to and encamped under a noble sycamore. 
The night, however, albeit in tropical Africa, was cold and blowy. Early 
next morning another start was effected, and between ten and eleven 
o'clock they reached the great chieftain Chikongo’s village. 


We were not, however, permitted to land at the village; so, whilst waitin 
for instructions, ‘lom and I set about preparing a light breakfast, which we ha 
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hardly time to despatch when orders arrived for us to present ourselves before 
the chief. Five minutes’ walk t us to a werlt—a most filthy, poverty- 
stricken, miserable-looking burrow. consisted of a great number of low huts, 
constructed in the beehive fashion, crowded imto a very limited space, each hut 
ing partitioned off from its neighbour, and surrounded by vertically placed 
mattings, made of thin split wood, precisely similar to those manufactured by 
the peasantry of the north of Sweden for the purpose of being converted into 
panniers. Places set apart for palavers or consultation, and friendly chat, 
dancing rooms, ‘&c., were also environed, and separated from each other m the 
same way. ‘The whole hamlet was besides encompassed by a stout palisading. 
Weeds and rank grew and thrived amazingly everywhere all over the 
. A spot oy cleared of this waste vegetation for my reception ; 
it = thronged by the élite of the nation, who had assembled there in great 
numbers. 

Having waited a few minutes, a tall, rather spare-made, middle-aged, and 
not unprepossessing-looking man made his appearance. ‘This was the chief, 
Chikongo. His person was less decorated than that of most of his followers, 
but round his neek he wore an immense coil of fine beads—~a common ornament 
with the well-to-do class of his countrymen. By being constantly bedaubed and 
plastered over with grease and ochre, these decorations had become one solid 
and compact mass. The upper parts of his arms were encircled by bracelets, 
formed entirely of the white valuable shell so often alluded to by travellers, 
whilst from his waist depended several handsome dagger-knives of native work- 
manship. The whole of his body was moreover shining and dripping with ochre 
and butter. 

One of the men sent me by the chief spoke the Sichuana language fluently, 
and as my attendant was a native Bichuana, I had now considerable facility m 
explaining to Chikongo the object of my journey, my wants and my wishes. He 
listened patiently, but made few or no remarks ; and the interview se lasted 
a short time, broke it suddenly off, saying, ‘“ Now you are probably hungry and 
must eat; hereafter we can talk more at length. It grieves me from my heart 
that I cannot entertain you as I should wish. Till the Makololo came and 
robbed me of my cattle Iwas rich, and lived well ; at present, I can only bid you 
welcome asa Bushman.” ‘This was but too true. 

The reader will probably recollect allusions having been made in the preceding 

to a report, which had reached me at Omanbonde, viz. that a party of 
white men had, the year previous to my visit, attacked the Ovaquangar! nation, 
and carried off much cattle, besides making captives of men, women, and 
children. The ssors, however, were not white men, but that scourge of 
central South Africa, the Makololo. 

This was then the result of all Dr. Livingstone’s earnest endeavours to dis- 
suade these people from committing depredations on their neighbours! All 
their fine promises to that noble explorer, with their professions of peaceful dis- 
positions, were, as we here see, mere delusions, to use the lightest word, on both 
sides. 1 very much fear that this tribe have two faces for Dr. Livingstone. 
There is no doubt that he possesses very great influence over them, a fact which 
has been abundantly proved by the very handsome manner in which they have 
treated and assisted him; and when that admirable man is on the spot, unques- 
tionably everything goes on well and smoothly, but no sooner, I suspect, is his 
back turned, than the old Swedish saw—‘“ Near katlen ar borta, dansa rattorna 
pa bordet”—literally, When the cat is away, the rats dance on the table—is at 
once fully verified. 


Andersson ascertained, whilst among the Ovaquangari, that the 
Mambari, or black traders, from the confines of the kingdom of Benguela, 
visit them regularly every year, and have introduced spirits among them, 
as well as other “ benefits” of civilisation, and that they push their trading 
expeditions as far eastward as Libebe. The fact is, that Galton and 
Andersson appear to have pushed their explorations into this portion of 
interior tropical Africa entirely in a wrong direction. Had they pene- 
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trated from Benguela, it would seem highly probable that they would 
not have met with a tithe of the difficulties which they had to encounter 
and to overcome—especially in Andersson’s case. 

A sad event now happened, which proved fatal to the further progress 
of the 4 cae Mr. Andersson was attacked on the night of his 
return to his party by a malignant fever, which speedily brought him to 
the verge of the grave. All his energies were prostrated just at the mo- 
ment when most needed. After a day or two devoted to rest, he pushed 
forward, excited by the hopes of exploring the upper course of the river; 
but they had not Bowes. be before five out of the six men who had 
accompanied him to the river were seized with the same malignant disease 
as himself. Of these, one died, after an illness of only two or three 
days. This seriously alarmed the others. Pereira and Mortar, who had 
held out all along, were the next affected. “To add to my dismay,” 
Mr. Andersson continues, “ the other patients, instead of improving, were 
rapidly getting worse, in short, sinking into their graves. Had I then, 
under these circumstances, persisted on prosecuting "7 long-cherished 
project, I should certainly have been much to blame ; for I had the sad 
experience and melancholy fate of former explorers, who had obstinately, 
in a similar situation, persevered in darling schemes, become hopeless, 
ever before me, ever forcibly present to my mind. What then was to be 
done? To linger where we were seemed certain death ; and any visions 
of future success I might still entertain were too remote to justify me in 
imperiling so fearfully the lives of my fellow-creatures. A precipitate 
retreat appeared therefore quite imperative. It cost, nevertheless, a 
severe struggle between duty and ambition before I could resolve upon it. 
I obeyed at last the monitions of conscience, and bade with a sigh fare- 
well to the pursuit of fame and glory for ever. That this act of self- 
renunciation was not determined on without acute pangs, it would be 
useless to deny. After such toils! such hardships! such sacrifices! and 
with the prospect of a final crowning success just dawning upon me, it 
may well be imagined that I turned my back on the land of promise with 
drooping spirits and a heavy heart. 

“ Thus ended my short but memorable visit to the Okavango River. I 
sincerely trust that future explorers of these parts may meet with better 
success. An excursion up this stream towards its source would un- 
doubtedly prove very interesting, for it is, I believe, perfectly unknown to 
Europeans ; I doubt even whether the native Portuguese are aware of its 
very existence ; they are certainly quite insensible to its importance in a 
commercial point of view. Navigable it must be throughout a great (if 
not the greater) portion of its course, even to vessels of some pretension. 
Numerous tribes, more or less intelligent, more or less traders and ac- 
quainted with the art of agriculture, possess permanent habitations along 
its banks. The unhealthiness of the climate may, it is true, be con- 
sidered as prohibitive of any frequent or constant intercourse with this 
country. I strongly suspect, however, that this objection would onl 
apply to a certain season—i. e. to the time when, the annual flow of the 
river ceasing, exhalations from the surrounding swamps and marshes 
poison the atmosphere. In the months of June, July, and August, one 
might, I firmly believe, visit the Okavango with comparative safety. It 
is only, I think, in the spring, when I was unfortunately in its neighbour- 
hood, that the malaria from the Lagoons is so fatal.” 


——s 
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EVENING AT HASTINGS. 






BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 







Boast not of long-drawn vales and flowery plains, 
Of sounding cataracts, and peaks of snow ; 
Behold this ocean where soft beauty reigns, 
And wild sublimity ne’er landscapes show ! 
The soul floats o’er yon vast expanse of sea, 
And feels thy meaning, dread eternity ! 


The sun in fire hangs o’er the western billow, 
And every tremulous wave his mirror seems ; 
He rests upon a cloud, his burning pillow, 
And there, a sleeping god, awhile he dreams ; 
Like topazes the ships, yon headland bold,* 
Far stretching o’er the deep, a bar of gold. 


And all along the horizon’s level brim, 
A crimson path is paved ; and e’en the wing 
Of the seamew is burning; naught is dim, 
Save tle far East, where cliffs, up-towering, fling 
A shadow on the gold, and high in air 
Yon castle hangs}—a ruin rent, and bare. 


How silent all this mighty ocean lies! 
Hushed as an infant rocked to sleep by love, 
His cradle the round world, the bending skies 
His canopy ; as if great Nature’s dove, 
Or some calm angel brooded o’er the wave, 
And its own peace to ocean’s quiet gave. 


There is an odour, fraught with health and life, 
Wafted on shore from off the purple brine— 
An odour with more living freshness rife, 
Than sweets from banks of summer eglantine ; 
Drinking the spirit of the pure-breathed main, 
The body and the soul a vigour gain. 


Along the shingles and the yellow sand, 
Groups, idly happy, saunter, some with eyes 
Cast on the deep, so lovely yet so grand, 
And others watch the West’s rich, changeful dyes ; 
And there fond lovers wander, slow, apart, 
That scene of beauty melting o’er each heart. 


The little trim-sail’d barks are outward gliding, 
Noiseless as spirits, and the dipping oar 

Breaks the tinged sapphire ; sndhacel ships are riding ; 
Waves fret and die in sparkles on the shore ; 

At times soft singing from afar is borne, 

Or floats upon the air the mellow horn. 















































From crowded cities and their tumult stealing, 
How soothing to the spirit wandering here ! 
The world another aspect is revealing, 
We seem,transported to a calmer sphere ; 
Sunset, shdre, ocean, Nature’s glorious whole 
Might well, in dreams Rivsien, ‘ies the soul. 
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+t Hastings Castle. 


* Beachy Head. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE: ITS ACHIEVEMENTS.* 


THERE are few antiquaries whose works are such pleasant reading as 
those of Mr. Lysons. They do not weary us with their length; the 
are not devoted to idle theories which a single word from an Edie Ochil- 
tree can disperse ; but are usually upon subjects in which every one feels 
an interest. His ‘‘ Model Merchant,’’ an illustration of the veritable 
history of Whittington, attracted considerable attention ; and in a sub- 
sequent publication, of less than forty well-filled pages, he professes to 
answer the inquiry of, What has Gloucestershire soliaed ? Taking Mr. 
Lysons’s “enumeration of some of the principal points in which that 
county has taken a prominent lead in matters religious, moral, social, 
and scientific,” it has been suggested that the question should rather 
have been, “ What has Gloucestershire not achieved ?” The dwellers on 
the Cotswold hills or in the Severn valley may well be boastful of their 
county. 

As we cannot follow Mr. Lysons through all the subjects he has dwelt 
upon, we must make our own selection, and leave it to himself to show 
the claims of Gloucestershire to the first printed Bible, the first metrical 
version of the Psalms, the first perpendicular Gothic, the first Sunday 
schools, the first discovery of the variation of the magnetic needle, the 
first practical steamboat, the electric telegraph, the stereoscope, the first 
ship canal, the first blankets, the first Mint, the first Parliament, the first 
discovery of the American continent, the oldest tree in England, cum 
multis aliis ; for most or all of which he produces a tolerable show of 
evidence. 

But there is nothing in which his native county has been more honour- 
ably distinguished than in the improvement of prison discipline and the 
repression of crime. ‘ We cannot,” says our author, ‘it is true, claim 
as a Gloucestershire man the great prison reformer, John Howard ; but 
this we can say, that our County Prison was the first to come under the 
influence of his salutary measures of reform, carried out upon his prin- 
ciples by that distinguished Gloucestershire patriot Sir George Paul, 
whose name will be handed down to the posterities of all those who care 
for their own flesh and blood.” ‘The county prison,” he continues, “ I 
rejoice to say, has kept up its charter, and has been one of the first to 
progress with the times, under the admirable direction of our present 
county chairman. The industrial system [and he might have added, all 
the best parts of the separate system] is perhaps nowhere better carried 
out.” 

If we remember rightly, one of the first prisons upon Howard’s plan 
was built at Liverpool, but it was diverted from its purpose to be used for 
the reception of French prisoners of war. At Gloucester every practical 
improvement was gradually introduced, and with the best results. Mr. 
Barwick Baker, of Hardwicke Court (of whom we shall have to speak 





* “What has Gloucester Achieved ?” &c. &c. &c., by the Rev. Samuel Lysons, 
M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Rodmarton, and Perpetual Curate of St. Luke’s, Glou- 
cester, Author of “Claudia and Pudens,” &. Gloucester: A. Lea; London; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1861. 
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more particularly), has, appended a “ P.S.” to the work before us, in 
which he gives the history of the system and its adoption, with admirable 
brevity. 

- In 1773,” he says, “ Mr. Howard, being High Sheriff of Bedford- 
shire, visited the gaol, and discovered the ible state in which all 

risons of that day were kept, a state which few in the present day will 
lieve to have existed so near their own time—when what was called 
the gaol-fever not only swept off prisoners, but made even attendance at 
the courts highly dangerous from infection. Howard, however, visited, 
I believe, every prison in England, and succeeded in drawing public 
attention to the subject.” 

“In 1783, Sir George Paul, as chairman of quarter sessions, brought 
the subject before our county, and procured an Act of Parliament for 
building the Gloucester Gaol and Penitentiary. Hitherto, though Howard 
had awakened public attention, no improved system of gaol management 
had been invented.” 

“Sir George Paul took the suggestions of Howard, and carried them 
into practice. An address, published in 1792, gave notice of the com- 

letion of the gaol; and then commenced nearly the first attempt at 
mprovement on the old barbarous system, and from the first this became 
the model for nearly all the world. In 1807 the Americans sent over 
commissioners to Gloucester to learn the new system. It was adopted, 
and so greatly improved upon in that country, that it became known as 
the American Solitary System.”’ 

* According to Sir George Paul’s design, what was technically termed 
Solitary Imprisonment, ¢. e. without work or books (except a Bible for a 
portion of the day), was never continued for above a month, and even 
then was relieved by change of day and night cell, chapel, and exercise 
in yard. The Americans improved on this to the extent of shutting a 
man into @ cell, and not letting him out for twenty years. Yet it is mar- 
vellous how few became permanently idiotic.”* 

“In 1884, or thereabouts, all the newspapers were inveighing against 
the folly of Government in hesitating to adopt this ‘ quite perfect’ system 
throughout England. So the Government sent out Mr. Sharman 
Crawford to learn it and bring it back.” 

“In 1836 (1 think it was) I was gaol visitor, and received a letter 
from Lord John Russell, then Home Secretary, ordering that we should 
[like others] comply with about forty rules which he sent us, as far as 
we could. I had the very great satisfaction of replying that the first 
thirty-five rules had originated in Gloucester, and had been copied in 
America, and as they were still in force in Gloucester, we required no 
alteration ; four rules were new, and as they did neither good nor harm, 
we would comply with his Lordship’s orders.” 

* Soon after this, Mr. Charles Dickens went to America, and published 
his ‘ American Notes,’ expressing strong opinions against ‘the American 
Solitary System.’ The Times took it up, and declared this once ‘ quite 
perfect system’ to be atrocious. So Sir James Graham, then Home 
Secretary, of course gave instant orders that no more men should be kept 





* In the original this paragraph is given as a note, Mr. Baker will pardon us 
for omitting one or two words from the text. 
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in solitude, and he promised shortly to send us down a new and perfectly 
different system, which should be ‘ quite perfect.’ 

“ No man should henceforth be kept in solitude, on any consideration,* 
only every one should be kept strictly separate from every one else. We 

ndered for a time on what this might mean. At last came out the 
New Separate System, and then the few amongst us who had long been 
Visiting Magistrates found that this new system was very nearly Sir 
George Paul’s original plan, stripped of its American improvements.” 

“It is [therefore] something to ‘ brag’ of that when the prison system 
had always been so utterly horrible, one man of our county, with onl 
Howard's suggestions to guide him, invented a certain system, and this 
system spread throughout the world. Kings even wrote upon it. All 
tried to improve upon it. But at the end of fifty years, the last and 
greatest improvement that could be devised was the restoring it to almost 
exactly Sir George Paul’s original design.” 

There is another great improvement in the treatment of erime, for 
which the credit is entirely due to the exertions of Mr. Baker himself 
and of his colleague Mr. Bengough, a younger brother magistrate of 
Gloucestershire. Even the Philanthropic Society in London (the origin 
of the Reformatory at Red-hill) “ owed a great deal of its success to the 
labours and influence of a Gloucestershire man, the late George Peter 
Holford, Esq., of Westonbirt, father of our present worthy member for 
the eastern division of the county ;” but to the establishment of the 
reformatory on Mr. Baker’s estate at Hardwicke we are indebted for the 
introduction of the system throughout the kingdom, and for all the 
en» benefits which have followed. Speaking with his usual kindly 

umour of Mr. Baker and his friend, Mr. Lysons tells us: ‘“ This par 
nobile of Gloucestershire County Gentlemen strenuously devoted them- 
selves to this excellent work; they buckled to in right good earnest, 
the latter actually living with these young criminals for several months, 
that he might watch their habits, and learn, from studying their charae- 
ters, how to improve them. One hears occasionally of great naturalists 
living with birds and animals around them, to watch their habits, but it 
is the first time I ever heard of ornithology carried to such an extent as 
~ induce gentlemen to study [in this way] the peculiarities of gaol 

irds.” 

It is in their results that the great value of these good intentions has 
been manifested ; and we do not suppose that there are many who can 
hear of them without some degree of interest. 

The only satisfactory information obtained by those who attend our 
criminal courts is a knowledge of the fact that very few persons are 
impelled to crime by actual want. The Thievish and Fraudulent may be 
divided into two principal classes: 1. Those who covet something for 
which they will not work,—indeed, a strong aversion to work, under any 
circumstances, is one of their peculiarities ; and 2. Those who are trained 
or hereditary professional rogues. In many of both classes, we agree with 


Lord Stanley, there are also evidences of some defect in the mental 
faculties. 


ees — 





_* There is, of course, the dark cell as a temporary punishment for breach of 
discipline. 
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Now the kind of criminals to which Mr. Baker has devoted his special 
attention is precisely that from which the second class we have named is 
recruited. The lishment of Reformatories has not merely diminished 
the number of juvenile offenders : it has broken up their training schools. 
In the care with which Mr. Baker watches over the boys after their dis- 
charge there is something remarkable. He gives, to many, another and 
another chance, and often succeeds in cases that every one else would 
consider hopeless. 

We have neither books nor documents before us—nor, indeed, at pre- 
sent anything except a wide expanse of heath—but we speak with know- 
ledge of the results, though our memory may fail us as to the statistics ; 
and the results are as extraordinary as they are gratifying. There are 
few Magistrates in Gloucestershire so recently appointed as not to re- 
member when—including the city Paes were seven prisons in the 
county. There is now only one, which is capable of containing upwards 
of four hundred prisoners, but is rarely more than half full—though it 
receives convicts, under contract, from other places ; and all this has been 
accomplished within the last five or six years. During the same period 
the cost of prosecutions has been reduced more than half; and the number 
of juvenile offenders, tried, has falleu from near ninety to very little above 
twenty. The operation of the Criminal Justice Act of 1855 has done 
something towards thinning the gaols; as, under its summary process, 
there are now fewer prisoners waiting their trial at sessions or assizes ; 
and we must give credit also, in the diminution of crime, to the county 
police, which this was the first county to adopt after the passing of the 
Act in 1839. 

These are achievements of which a county may indeed be proud. 

As regards the number of celebrated writers which Gloucestershire has 
produced, Mr. Lysons does not make out a very strong case. He omits to 
tell us that his own family has contributed some of the best of our English 
antiquaries; and he claims for the county Roger Bacon in science, and 
Sternhold and Hopkins in poetry; but the one is doubtful, and the others 
will not “count many points.” Southey and Chatterton were born at 
Bristo! ; Bristol, however, is not wholly Gloucestershire. Taylor, the 
water poet, was born at Gloucester; and William Cartwright (Ben 
Jonson's “son Cartwright ’’) near Tewkesbury. But if Gloucestershire 
is not the birthplace of great poets, it has been their home. Milton, we 
are reminded, wrote his “ Paradise Lost” at Eyford, near Stow-on-the- 
Wold, the picturesque retreat of his patron the Duke of Shrewsbury ; 
Pope wrote some of his poetry at Lord Bathurst’s, at Cirencester ; and 
Swift dwelt at Berkeley Castle as private secretary to the then Earl of 
Berkeley. 

Berkeley Castle Mr. Lysons considers amongst the distinctions of 
Gloucestershire, as being one of the oldest inhabited houses in Britain. 
It may be supposed that a place built as a stronghold in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and but little changed, is not very well adapted 
to the habits of the nineteenth century; yet even as a modern residence 
it is, in many respects, a fitting abode for its noble and distinguished 
possessor. It stands above the town of Berkeley, frowning with massive 
sternness from an eminence that overlooks the rich valley of the Severn; 
and a rather sharp ascent leads to a gateway opening upon the court- 
yard. There is no other grand entrance. A small door reached by one 
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or two steps, in a corner of the court, conducts to the principal apart- 
ments. To the right, on the ground-floor, is a library of moderate 
dimensions. To the left, on the floor above, approached by a not-very- 
wide stone staircase, is a handsome suite of rooms, consisting of a music- 
room, drawing-room, and second drawing-room—which in the late earl’s 
time was the dining-room. The furniture and ornaments—some of them 
of considerable antiquity—are rich and in excellent accordance with the 
character of the building. The paintings are chiefly portraits; and in a 
family distinguished during eight centuries it may be supposed that oy 
are numerous. Beyond the second drawing-room is the ancient chapel, 
now daily used. A flight of steps to its left, of very easy descent, leads 
to the present dining-room ; and there are few palaces even that contain 
such an apartment as this. It is the old baronial hall restored and re- 
decorated ; and it is impossible to conceive a place in which there is such 
a total absence of anything that can disturb the enjoyments of the table. 
Its loftiness and magnificent extent give a purity to the atmosphere that 
is itself a luxury; yet, even in such weather as last winter, there is no 
feeling of chilliness ; a well-arranged apparatus for the supply of heated 
external air produces a temperature that is perfect. On a cloudy morn- 
ing in February, when “the meet” is at “ the kennels,” there are few 
things more enjoyable than a previous breakfast in such a room as the 
old hall at Berkeley. The way in which the habits of former ages have 
interfered with modern arrangements is chiefly evident in the sleeping- 
rooms. In place of opening into a corridor, they usually open into each 
other, and it has required skilful management to prevent their sometimes 
doing so inconveniently. It may also be supposed that when the light 
has to come through openings in a wall some six feet thick, it must at 
times be intercepted. But, with all this, Berkeley Castle is a place which 
only nobility can possess—and only the nobility that has existed for cen- 
turies. Within sight of it is a princely establishment for one of the best 
studs and the best pack of foxhounds in the kingdom. We are not 
aware at what period these outworks were constructed. The Castle 
is matter of history. It was given in the reign of Henry II. to a de- 
scendant of the Hardinge (son of Sueno, King of Denmark) who was 
the kinsman and companion in arms of William I., and for seven hundred 
years it has been held by one of the same family, either as a baron or an 
earl. Its present possessor, it will be remembered, claims the barony of 
De Berkeley by tenure. That of Fitzhardinge was recently conferred 
upon him as due to his services and position, his descent and wide 
domains. There is in Bristol Cathedral a monument to one of his an- 
cestors, by whom the monastery of St. Augustine, of which the cathedral 
formed part, was founded in the fifth year of King Stephen; and there 
are remains of the walls of his house still standing in “ Baldwin-street " 
so that there is a fitness and historical keeping in the present title of 
Baron Fitzhardinge of Bristol. 

We shall not trespass further upon the subjects briefly touched upon 
by Mr. Lysons. It is one of the advantages of reading his productions 
that they seem to give us, for the time, the same genial disposition as his 
own, and in this mood we cordially thank him for the comets and 
amusement we have derived from his pleasant tribute to the glory of one 
of our favourite counties. 
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DUELLING IN MODERN TIMES.* 


DvEt11Ne, so rife in France in the middle ages, was little less so in 
Great Britam. Edmund II. and Canute had set their subjects the ex- 
ample. The judicial combat is said to have been upheld im this country 
longer than any other. Nothing could exceed the ferocity exhibited at 
the encounter of William Count of Eu and of Godefroy Baynard, in 
1096, in presence of William I]. The Earl of Essex, defeated in a 
judicial combat by Robert of Montfort, in 1163, withdrew to the 
monastery at Reading. In a judicial combat, held at Dublin in 
1588, one of the combatants, M‘Gill Patrick, cut his — 
(M‘Cormack’s) head off, and laid it at the feet of the judges. It was in 
vain that the Star Chamber fulminated its decrees against duelling in 
the seventeenth century; the fashion was rampant, and the practice of 
almost daily occurrence. The Puritans first set the example of disre- 
gard of the accepted laws of honour. Lord Holles insulted Ireton to 
no purpose. He even pulled his nose, exposing to him that his con- 
science should know no wrong, if, having committed such, he should 
decline to give satisfaction for it. Cromwell's edicts did not prevent 
the Dukes of Buckingham and Beaufort fighting im a gravel-pit in 
Hyde Park. 

The quarrels of Walpole, Pulteney, and Bolingbroke paved the way 
for those numerous and disastrous duels which had their foundation in 
political differences. ‘There was a brief epoch connected with the stage 
—that of Quin, Garrick, and Macklin—peculiarly characterised by 
irascibility of temper and turbulence of disposition. Macklin caused 
the death of Hallam, it is said, by a poke, rather than a blow, with his 
stick. Pistols, canes, and fists were alternately had recourse to by these 
choleric Thespians. 

The parliamentary debates of 1778 to 1780 were especially violent. 
Mr. Adam challenged Fox, and wounded him slightly. Pitt had to 
meet Tierney, and Lord Castlereagh wounded Canning. 

A peculiarly melancholy event occurred at Armagh, on the 23rd of 
June, 1808. The 21st had been reviewed by General Kerr, when, after 
dinner, a trifling discussion arose between Captains Boyd and Campbell 
regarding some incident of the day, which led to words. The two gen- 
tlemen left the mess-room, and shortly afterwards the sound of pistols 
was heard in an adjacent apartment. Rushing in, Boyd was found in a 
chair, mortally wounded. They had fought without witnesses, and by the 
light of two candles, stuck at each end of the room. Campbell took 
refuge for some time at Chelsea, but he soon gave himself up, and was 
hung (after in vain begging to be shot) at Armagh, in 1809. So much 
for a foolish, hasty word after dinner, and the neglect of those present 
to ward off evil consequences. 

O’Connell having shot D’Esterre, who had undertaken to avenge the 
Dublin municipality, designated as “ beggarly” by the great agitator 





* Histoire Anecdotique du Duel dans tous les Temps et dans tous les Pays. 
Par Emile Colombery. Collection Hertzel. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 
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he took a vow to fight no more; but as he continued to indulge in 
personalities just as much, his sons had to appear for him, till, after the 
cases of Lord Alvanley and Mr. Disraeli, they were bound over in heavy 
nalties to keep the peace. The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
eel may be both said, by their acts, to have lent their countenance to 
the practice of duelling as capable of avenging the insults of a political 
opponent. It is to be hoped that men will grow wiser in their time, 
ord Castlereagh’s affair at Wormholt Scrubbs with M. Gérard de 
Melcy, originating in the young nobleman having written a foolish letter 
to Madame de Melcy, better known as Giulia Grisi, was altogether an 
absurd and stupid affair, which luckily terminated in a slight wound 
inflicted upon the enamoured viscount. The Cardigan, Reynolds, and 
Tuckey affair was scarcely more creditable to the parties concerned ; but, 
so long as it is supposed that certain affronts can only be washed out by 
blood, Reynolds had no other alternative than to act as he did. Lord 
Cardigan had great good luck in the affair; he shot Harvey Tuckey, 
and did not even receive a reprimand, whilst Reynolds was deprived of 
his commission. It was, however, a complicated question, in which 
military discipline, personal pique, and irregularity of conduct were all 
concerned; but the spirit of justice would seem to demand that insult 
should not be given where there is neither the will nor the power to 
give satisfaction, or the law should protect the person from such by 
making insults punishable, and that severely so. Some men would not 
then forget themselves so easily. Imagine Kelly, the father, loading 
his son’s pistol when about to fight Lynch at Ballinasloe! Such aa 
act was worthy of the worst times of the Pré aux Cleres. 

This allusion reminds us of incidents of duel connected with those 
turbulent times when parish municipalities’ processions, with their ban- 
ners, and even the choristers of one church would fight against the choir 
of another. Richelieu had the misfortune to send the wrong notes, one 
addressed to the Marchioness of Nesle, the other to the Countess de 
Polignac. The contretemps opened the eyes of both ladies, and a meet- 
ing in the Bois de Boulogne was the result. 

‘“‘ You may fire the first,” said the countess, ‘ and do not miss me, for 
I shall not miss you.” 

Madame de Nesle took aim, and cut a twig off a tree. 

* Anger makes the hand shake,” added Madame de Polignac, with 
the coolness of an accomplished duellist. And taking sight in her turn, 
she carried off the tip of Madame de Nesle’s ear. The marchioness fell 
as if killed on the spot. 

Ney, as a young man, was about to fight a duel, when he felt himself 
pulled by his pigtail. It was his colonel, who had him removed toa 

ungeon. No sooner out of durance, however, than the future marshal 
had his fight out. His antagonist was a maitre-d’armes, aud, like most 
of his class, a bully, who kept the whole garrison in hot water. Ney 
cut his right wrist, and disabled him for life. When he had risen to be 
a general officer, he was, however, considerate enough to grant the 
nuisance a pension. 

An officer of the French Guard having received a slap on the face, 
stuck an immense piece of plaster, as large as the palm of his hand, on 


the spot, and then challenged the officer who had insulted him. A short 
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walk of a few minutes’ duration cost the officer » wound which laid hini 
two months in bed. His antagonist took s pair of scissors from his 
pocket, and quietly cut a circle from off the black patch. 

No sooner had the wounded man regained his health, than his ser- 
vant announced a visitor with a black patch. He had to take another 
walk, and received a second wound. Another circumference was cut 
out of the black patch, and the proceeding was reuewed till it was re- 
duced to a mere speck. 

“] have finished with my plaster,” said the officer, on going out for the 
last time, “ and now you shall be relieved from further persecution.” And 
he killed him on the spot. The black speck was, we suppose, the con- 
centrated point of honour. 

The Duke of Brissac adopted a strange but successfui device in putting 
down duelling in his regiment. He pretended to countenance the pro- 
ceeding, but requested that his officers, before fighting, which they did 
almost every day, would report the circumstance to him. They agreed 
to this joyfully. Next day two made their appearance. The duke in- 
quired the cause of quarrel. As usual, it was a mere matter of foolish 
contradiction. “Certainly it is worth while fighting for such a matter,” 
observed the duke. And he gave them their congé, Next morning, at 
parade, the two officers were present. ‘ What!’’ said the duke; “ the 
affair had no results, then?” ‘ Excuse me, colonel,”’ said one, holding up 
his arm in a scarf, “ I received a sword-wound.” “ Pooh! ascratch. And 
@ question of etiquette, too! You must fight it out.” So the officers had 
to fight again, and one of them received a wound that kept him confined 
three weeks to his bed. In the interval, several others applied for permis- 
sion to fight, but the duke would not grant it; they must wait, he 
said, till the first quarrel was settled. One day he met the wounded 
officer taking fresh air, and leaning on the arm of a friend. ‘“ What!” 
he said, “on foot again? Capital! To-morrow you can fight again, and 
let this affair be finished with.” The two officers met again, and both 
fell dead. The duke then summoned before him those who had requested 
permission to fight, and he said he would grant them their wish, but it 
must be to only two at a time, and in each case he was determined to see 
the quarrel settled as in the instence that had just occurred. The lesson 
a its effect. The duke received no more requests for permission to 

ght. 

M. de Marcellus was a pious man. Being grossly insulted, he appealed 
to Richelieu, saying that some one had spat in his face. 

“Go and wash yourself,” simply observed the indignant minister. But 
the matter did not stop there. M.de Marcellus was elected one of the 
notables in 1768, and he found that no one would sit near him. He had 
not the courage to remain firm to his religious principles; he felt that he 
must wash off the affront in blood, and he challenged one of the deputies, 
only to be slain on the spot. 

he Chevalier eet eli who was a half-caste, is said never to have 
met with any one who had a chance with him till he encountered that 
strange character, the Chevalier d’Eon, in London. The latter obtained 
an advantage over the Creole, having touched him seven times at a public 
*assaut d’armes.” 
Under the Assemblée Nationale a battalion of chasseurs took an oath 
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to consider every attack made upon the patriotic members as a personal 
insult. Boyer, on his side, organised a kind of guard, who were desig- 
nated as the “ bataillon des spadassincides.” The Revolution deified Reason 
and legalised spadassincide. But it soon found other cats to whip than 
duellists, and combats of man to man disappeared in the mélée that fol- 
lowed, till the Empire arose, when all Frenchmen, being turned into 
soldiers, the entr’actes of war were filled up with duels. Officers fought 
merely to keep their hands in, and that in face of the fact that Napoleon 
held duellists in the greatest contempt. He punished General Destaing 
for having killed General Reynier in a duel. If duels were common under 
the Empire, there were few that presented anything worthy of record. 
One of the most curious was one that had lasted nineteen years. It had 
its origin at Strasbourg. A captain of hussars, Fournier by name, anda 
bretteur forcené,” killed, under the most frivolous pretext, a youth of 
the name of Blumm, who was the only support of a family. The evening 
that Blumm was buried, General Moreau gave a ball, and he gave in- 
structions to his aide-de-camp, Dupont, to refuse admission to Fournier. 
The latter, irritated, challenged the aide-de-camp for carrying out his 
general’s orders, but luckily the latter came off best, and wounded the 
bully. But a month having elapsed, Fournier had so far recovered as to 
be able to call Dupont out again, and this time it was the latter’s turn to 
be placed hors de combat. Being about to meet a third time, Fournier, 
who used to amuse himself by knocking the pipes out of his brother officers’ 
mouths when riding by, proposed pistols. But to this Dupont naturally 
declined to accede, and they fought once more with swords, both being 
slightly wounded. The two antagonists became generals without having 
ceased to fight whenever an occasion presented itself. One night Dupont 
arrived at a village in the Grisons, so poor that there was not an inn in 
the place. There was only a light in one lone hut. Dupont opened the 
door and found himself face to face with Fournier. 

“ What you!” he said, gaily. ** Well, then, we must have a bout with 
the sword.” 

And so saying, they set to work, conversing all the time. At length 
Dupont pierced Fournier’s neck, and held him pinned against the wall at 
arm’s length. 

“Come, now,” he remarked, “ you must acknowledge that you did not 
anticipate that trick.” 

“Oh! I know one quite as good as that. When you are obliged to 
let go, I will give you one in the abdomen that will give your bowels 
fresh air.” 

“Thank you; but I shan’t let go. I shall pass the night in this 
position.” 

“ A pleasant perspective! Do you know that I am not at all at my 
ease?” 

‘* Let go your sword, then, and I will let you go.” 

‘*No, not till I have disembowelled you.” 

Luckily the noise brought some officers in, who separated these invete- 
rate enemies. 

But after a lapse of time, Dupont wished to marry. This he could 
not very well do, so long as Fournier was alive. So he went to Paris to 
find him out. 
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“ Ah! you here?” said Fournier. “‘ Weshali have another little bout, 
then.” 

“Yes,” replied Dupont; “ but listen to me for a moment first. I 
want to get married, but to do so 1 must get rid of you. So this time 
we will fight with pistols.’’ 

“ What! are you mad?” said Fournier, astonished. 

‘No. I know your skill, but I propose to equalise the combat. There 
is a little wood near Neuilly. I propose that we go there, and that, 
after getting out of sight of one another, we shall track each other at 
our convenience.” 

“ Agreed to. But don’t think about marriage, for I promise you you 
shall die a bachelor.” 

On the day appointed Fournier and Dupont entered the wood. Each 
advanced stealthily through the thicket, till their eyes met in the foliage. 
Each at the same moment rushed behind a tree. The position was a 
delicate one. Dupont passed the tail of his coat beyond the trunk. It 
was struck in a moment by a ball that whistled by. 

“So much for one,’’ said the general. 

A few moments more elapsed, when, holding his pistol pointed with 
his left hand, as if about to fire, he pushed his hat out with the right. 
It was struck in a second. 

“ That is the last,” said Dupont; and he walked, pistol in hand, right 

Fournier. “ Your life belongs to me,” he said, “ but I will not 
take it.” 

“ Just as you like,” replied the hussar. 

“Only remember this, 1 preserve the rights which I suspend to-day. 
And if ever you cross my path, I will shoot you like a dog.” 

And thus ended the long succession of duels which altogether had been 
carried on for nineteen years. 

Two generals of the Empire managed to fight six out of the hundred 
days of the Emperor’s return. General d’Ornano was going to the 
Tuileries, when he met General Bouet, with whom he had had some 
slight misunderstanding. He, however, saluted him, but Bouet did not 
return it. Whereupon he turned back, and, addressing him, ‘said : 

“General, was it by mistake that you did not return my salute, or was 
it intentional ?” 

“It was not by mistake.” 

The next morning, without further explanation, the two generals ex- 
changed balls. This was repeated for six days, till General Ornano re- 
ceived a ball, which perhaps prevented his being killed at Waterloo, and 
obliged him to use otdins for two years afterwards. General Bouet 
was hit at the same time, but his life was saved by a five-frane piece that 
lay accidentally in his waistcoat-pocket. Money and watches have saved 
several lives in duels. 

At the Restoration scarcely a day passed without a meeting between 
Royalists and Imperialists. The insults chiefly took place beneath the 
wooden gallery (now the glass gallery) of the Palais Royal, where a tread 
on the toes, or a push with the elbow, sufficed. An old Imperialist fire- 
eater, a certain Colonel Dufai, thus took in hand one day a youth of 
herculean frame, Raoul by name, who wore the uniform of the Royal 
Guard; but, barely eighteen years of age, he was but little practised in 
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the use of arms. The parties merely adjourned to a street close by, that 
led upon the Louvre, and the combat began, but so great was the in- 
equality of the parties, Colonel Dufai having disarmed his antagonist 
several times, that, to bring an impossible combat to a conclusion, he made 


the extraordina 


proposition that they should be tied to one another with 


the exception of the right hand, in which should be a dagger, and that 
they should be thus placed in a hackney-coach with orders to drive twice 
round the place of the Carrousel. Two of the witnesses drove the 
vehicle, two others got up behind. First one cry of agony was heard, 
then another, and all was silent. 

The accomplices drove the hack-horses furiously round the square. 
Two turns accomplished, they rushed to the carriage doors. All was 
perfectly quiet within, and the two bodies lay still tied together in a ai 
of blood. Dufai, however, recovered. His adversary had struck him four 
times in the breast, and torn his face and chin with his teeth! 

But such a horrible encounter did not cure him of his yey. pro- 


pensities. 


His next victim was Colonel de Saint-Morys, of the 


ardes 


du Corps; and he also wounded General Viscount de Montélégier 
At length, the police got hold of him on account of a pam- 
published. Condemned to a month’s imprisonment, he was 
so roughly treated that he became violent ; he was then thrown down, 
put in a straight jacket, and tied by the neck and feet like a madman, or 
a wild animal, as he was. 

There have been literary as well as military bullies. Martainville 
used to abrogate to himself the right of insulting people in his journal, 
and that of killing them if they ventured to complain. This gave, how- 
ever, a chance to the complainant, and was therefore, perhaps, preferable 
to the system pursued by certain hebdomadals in our own times of doing 
an author an injury, aud if he complains, reserving to themselves the 
right of adding insult to it. Benjamin Constant, who, like M.de Mont- 
losier, used to discuss the right of the conquering and of the conquered 


grievousl 


phlet he 


with sword as well as 


had 


n in hand, was called out by a zealous Royalist, 


Forbin des Issarts, at a time when he was so unwell that it was agreed 
to fight with pistols seated in arm-chairs. The two deputies aimed so 
dexterously that they did not even hit the chairs. 

It is not altogether a safe thing to tread upon the ground of duellists 
still living, or both Great Britain and America would furnish us with 


some curious types. 


We shall content ourselves with extracts from 


M. Emile Colombery’s “ Histoire Anecdotique du Duel,” and that gen- 
tleman throws the responsibility for modern instances back (except when 


otherwise indicated) upon M. de Campigneulles, author of a “ History of 


Ancient and Modern Duels.” This explanation will attest what a lively 
sense we have of the unpleasantness of being tied toa man armed with a 
dagger in a hackney-coach, or let loose in a thick covert or a dark room 
with a man boiling over with murderous intent, whether armed with a 
revolver or a bowiv-knife. Mr. Robert Bell and Lord Tullamore, for 
example, are said to have had words at the Kildare-street Club, in March, 
1845. A meeting being appointed for five o’clock the ensuing morning 
in Phoenix Park, Mr. Bell and his second arrived there at the time 
apd upon, and were followed by a close carriage, from which, instead 
of the opponent and his friend, issued two police-officers. Lord Tulla- 
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more and his friend Captain Lindsay had been arrested on issuing forth 
from the club on the same morning. Among the exceptions indicated 
as not derived from M. de Campigneulles are such indiscreet writers as 
M. Véron, who tells a tale of M. Thiers engaging himself, before 
coming up to Paris, to some village beauty, and having in consequence 
to fight a ridiculous duel with a justly indignant parent. The ball, in 
fact, passed between the legs of the future minister and historian, and 
many were the jokes at his expense. General Gourgaud called out 
Count Philip of Ségur for certain passages in the latter’s well-known 
“ History of the Campaign of Russia,” but nothing came of it. The ex- 
aide-de-camp and author were not animated with the same demoniacal 
fury that induced two officers, after wounding one another in single com- 
bat, to lie down and finish the affair on a mattress! M. Beaupoil de 
Sainte-Aulaire had to fight two duels, for a squib entitled “ Oraisou 
Funébre du Duc de Feltre.” He got safe through the first, which was 
with the son of the deceased, but was killed in the second by a cousin— 
M. de Pierrebourg. No sympathy was expressed at his fate by his 
literary contemporaries, for he was sent out of the world with all the re- 
quisite formalities ! 

The Court of Appeal decided in four cases of homicide by duel—in one 
of which, that of Roqueplane and Durré, the first had fired in the air, 
the second insisted he should fire at him, which he did, and missed him, 
whereupon Durré shot his antagonist dead—that in all duels there is 
previous em a common intention, reciprocity and simultaneity of 
attack and defence, and such a combat, when it takes place with equal 
chances on one side as the other, without disloyalty or perfidy, does not 
come within the cases provided for by the law. But in the case of Triens, 
who had killed his antagonist at six paces, he was condemned, as having 
been the provoker, and having fired the first, and that at a distance at 
which he was sure of hitting. In another instance, a verdict was given 
because one of the parties had aimed too long atime. As to Durré, he 
was also punished for having killed his antagonist at a time when he no 
longer ran any danger. 

A distinguished and well-known notary of Paris, while breakfasting at 
the Café de Foy, indulged in some loud animadversions upon Marshal 
Marmont’s wala at Essonne. 

“Sir, you shall give me satisfaction,” said suddenly another consom- 
mateur present, and who hastily approached the table with his mous- 
taches erect with anger. 

**Are you Marshal Marmont?” quietly inquired the notary. 

“‘T have not that honour; but I am his aide-de-camp.” 

“Give me your card then, sir; I will send you my head clerk.” 

Jules Janin declares that nothing succeeded in life with M. Mira after 
he had slain—albeit “ with all the formalities”—-the young poet Dovalle 
in a duel. He lost his situation, lost his fortune, and dragged an amiable 
young woman with him down into the dregs of poverty and obscurity. 
Jules Janin also relates a story of a young man of the name of Signol, 
_ who began his literary career by a successful piece at the Porte St. 
Martin. Unfortunately he had a bad temper. Being at the Italian Opera, 
he took a seat vacated between acts, but which was shortly afterwards 
claimed by a young man who happened to be the officer on duty that 
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night, and who asked for his seat with perfect politeness. Signol, how- 
ever, not only refused to give up the seat, but struck the officer, which 
done, he went away, leaving his card. The officer sent his report at night. 
“ Nothing new, but the officer on duty received a slap in the face.” The 
colonel wrote on the margin of the report, ‘I give the officer on duty 
congé for to-morrow.” Next day a carriage appeared at M. Signol’s door 
to convey him to Vincennes. M. Signol was a practised swordsman ; it 
was the first time that the young man who had been insulted had been 
engaged in single combat. Yet the struggle was not of long duration. 
In a few minutes Signol received his antagonist’s sword right in the 
heart. 

The revolution of 1830 was, at the time, generally discussed with a 
pistol or a sword in the hand. Eugéne Briffault, of the Corsaire, 
opened the ball, on the occasion of the arrest of the Duchess of Berri, with 
a Royalist, but got a wound for his pains. This was followed by a 
general rising of the Legitimist party against the Republicans. Godefroi 
Cavaignac, Marrast, and Garderin took the lead in challenging the 
opposite party. Armand Carrel and Roux-Laborie were, however, the 
first to meet. Roux-Laborie received two sword wounds in the arm, but 
Armand Carrel was struck in the abdomen when stretching out. The 
whole of the Liberal party expressed their sympathy, nor was the effer- 
vescence cooled down till their hero got better. 

General Bugeaud and Dulong also fought on the question of the 
Duchess of Berri, when the latter received a ball just above the left eye, 
after which he never spoke a word. The Marquis of Dalmatia and M. 
de Briqueville, wearied with an ineffectual struggle with swords, were 
separated by their seconds when about to seize one another by the 
throat. M. Louis Veuillot, when taking his first flights in the art of 
apostrophising people, had to fight two duels: one with an actor, the 
other with the editor of a republican paper, the Journal de Rouen. 

Mery practised a piece of consummate mysticism upon the Marseillais. 
A. sarcophagus having been discovered near the city of the Phoceans, a 
letter appeared upon the subject in the Messager, signed Marcredati. It 
was replied to in the Mistral by another archzologist, by name Biffi. 
The correspondence grew so animated that the police were put on the 
look-out ; but notwithstanding their precautions, a funereal oration on 
Marcredati appeared in the Messager, signed Neroni. The affair created 
a great sensation, and a monument was erected to the memory of the 
fallen archeologist. Mery laughed in his sleeve, for he was Marcredati, 
Biff, and Neroni, all in one. 

Imagine what were the delights of editorial responsibility when such 
@ person was so certain of receiving a challenge for every manuscript re- 
turned, that at length he had to stereotype his answer : 

“Sir, I have read your manuscript with the greatest attention, and I 
beg to decline it. I leave the choice of arms with you.” 

Marshal Soult being insulted by General Hulot, who had been placed 
on half-pay, the former said to him : 

“General, you forget yourself. You forget, also, that I only fight with 
cannon-balls.”’ 

M. Véron has had the misfortune all his life of being the target of one 
publication or another. He fought the responsible editor of one journal 
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in the presence of eight witnesses, four on each side; and then the editor 
of the Dandy, with only one witness each. M. Raspail, who 
the most supreme contempt for duellists, allowed himself to 
be exasperated into accepting a challenge. M. Gisquet, prefect of the 
lice, challenged the editor of the Courter for having designated one of 
is official acts as imbecile. A public man would have enough to do in 
this country if he had to fight every man with a pen in his hands who 
designated his acts or sayings as stupid. Armand Carrel was one of the 
seconds, and the matter was quietly arranged. After the “ Tour de 
Nesle” had been played for two years, M. Gaillardet claimed a demi- 
paternity. M. Alexandre Dumas declared that he was the only father. 
A meeting was the result, which ended, we believe, in a déjetiner. The 
court, however, decided that the bantling had two parents. 

M. Mary-Lafon was bathing in the Marne one day, a Mr. M. G. near 
him. The latter suddenly disappeared. M. Lafon dived after him and 
brought him up again. Restored to his senses, the delivered overwhelmed 
his deliverer with expressions of gratitude. Mr. Lafon, to get rid of such 
excessive demonstrations, proposed an adjournment to a house of refresh- 
ment. But this only made matters worse. M. G. called him his father 
and his saviour, and persisted in publicly embracing him. Lafon, annoyed 
beyond bearing, threw a plate of strawberries at M. G., who retorted 
with a water decanter. A meeting was the consequence. After a first 
harmless discharge of pistols, M. Lafon inquired if the other would persist 
in his filial demonstrativeness. 

““O mon pére!” was the only reply. 

“ Load the pistols again, then,” said Lafon. Another fire was exchanged 
with the same happy results. 

“© mon pére!” exclaimed the incurable M. G., as he rushed over the 
interval that separated the combatants, and threw himself into the arms 
of M. Lafon. There was no resisting such an energy of gratitude. The 
combat was obliged to be postponed sine die. 

M. Louis Veuillot fought his third duel the same year. That was in 
1834. Two shots were exchanged, but without any untoward results. 

Villemot, in his “ Vieé Paris,” relates an anecdote of a certain Legiti- 
mist bully, Choquart by name, who is said to have been subsidised by the 
Count de Chambord. He had gone to provoke a certain contractor to 
fight a duel at a time when the person in question was engaged in pump- 
ing water. He took the bully under his arm and pumped upon him. 

“Can you imagine such a rascal?” Choquart would say. “I went as 
a gentleman to propose an affair of honour, and he pumped upon me!” 

“ But the wretch !” some one would venture to observe, “ did he pump 
a long time ?” 

* For a quarter of an hour, sir, and I could not move. The rascal was 
as strong as an Auvergnat.” 

This man—it is to be hoped the last of his order—was always getting 
into ridiculous positions. “ After you, sir, with the Quotidienne,” he would 
say, going into a café. “I beg your pardon,” the other would reply, “ it 
is the Constitutionnel that I am reading.” “I suppose you mean to say 
I have told a lie?” the bully would retort, seeking a quarrel. Or he 
would say, “ Sir, you are looking at me in an impertinent manner.” “ I, 
sir? I did not even notice you.” ‘Then you mean to say J lie?” 

Being at a masked ball one carnival, Choquart got into a quarrel with 
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a Turk. Cards were exchanged. Next morning our bretteur called, and 
found that his opponent was a linendraper. 

“ Monsieur Ballu !” shouted out the duellist, walking into the = 

A young and pretty wife presented herself: ‘‘ At your service, sir!” 

“ My name is Choquart. I come to settle an affair.” 

‘My husband is ill, sir. He has been attacked with spitting of blood. 
The doctors say he cannot live six months.” 

“ Well, ame,” said Choquart, “I am a good fellow. I will call 
again in six months, and if he has deceived me, beware !” 

The six months elapsed, Choquart presented himself, accompanied by 
Villemot, the narrator of the scene. M. Ballu was busy in his shop, in 
excellent health. 

“Just so,” said M. Choquart ; “I expected as much. You have been 
laughing at me.” 

“* Monsieur Choquart,” exclaimed the draper, a little embarrassed, “ I 
assure you I have been very ill, But I will never play the Turk again, 
You must really forget the past. It was carnival time,” 

“ Not quite so quick, if you please,” said Choquart. ‘“ You propose an 
apology. It must be in form.” 

“] really know nothing about forms, but I have a leg of mutton with 
haricots, and if you and your friend will do me the honour to dine with 
me, I shall be delighted, and so will my wife. Aglaé dear!” Aglaé not 
coming at the moment, the draper continued: “And I have some 
Madeira, M. Choquart; I should like to have your opinion about it.”’ 

“You have Madeira!” exclaimed Choquart, losing all command of 
himself. ‘ You have no such thing. I only drank one glass of Madeira 
in my life, and that was at the Tuileries,” 

* Dame,” said the merchant, terrified, “if 1 have no Madeira, I have 
a leg of mutton with haricots. Will you come and see it ?” 

Choquart allowed himself to be softened: “ A leg of mutton, perhaps, 
but no jack !” he muttered. 

“Yes, and an authentic jack,” continued the draper. ‘ Walk this 
way.” 

=— enjoyed his mutton, did not even pull faces at his sham 
Madeira, and made himself so far agreeable as to make the blood of his 
host and hostess run cold at the narrative of his duelling exploits, 

At a supper of well-known characters, among whom were Bouffé, 
Eugéne Briffaut, Armand Marrast, Villemot, and others, one Mouton 
had the misfortune to speak of Charles X. as a “ vieux cornichon.”’ 
Choquart insisted upon immediate chastisement, but at this moment he 
remembered that he owed Mouton five francs. ‘* What a pity,” he ex- 
claimed, “I cannot thrash the man till I have paid him his five franes! 
Who will lend me five francs?” Naturally, every one declined for such 
a purpose. Bouffé, to keep the joke up, persuaded Mouton that he would 
never be safe until he had lent Choquart a hundred franes, which the 
latter never would be able to pay. Choquart took the money, saying, 
“It is the same thing; when I get my allowance I will pay you, an 
you shall have your beating. But Choquart never came up to this 
fabulous disbursement. Latterly his greatest passions could be assuaged 
by the offer of a “ petit verre !’’ 

Of all the duels of recent times in Paris, none created so great a sensa- 
tion as that of Emile de Girardin and Armand Carrel. ‘The affair had 
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its origin simply in the fact that the former had started a paper at 
Sesty Sones a year. The combatants were placed at forty paces, with 
liberty to approach within twenty. Armand Carrel fired after advancing 
ten. M. de Girardin had only advanced three or four, when he fired, 
and both pistols went off at the same time. 

“‘T am hit in the thigh,” exclaimed M. de Girardin. 

“ And I in the groin,” said Carrel. 

He had strength, however, to take a seat. As he was carried by his 
friends past the editor of the Presse, “Do you suffer much, Monsieur 
de Girardin ?” he inquired. 

«I only hope you do not suffer more than I do,” was the reply. 

The death of Armand Carrel produced an intense sensation, and has 
done much to diminish the passion for duelling on the Continent. 
M. Emile de Girardin was besieged with applications from persons 
anxious to revenge the publicist, but he placed the matter in the hands 
of his friends, who wisely declared that after so sad a catastrophe he, 
M. de Girardin, was not bound to accept of further challenges on the 
same account. 

In 1841, M. Granier de Cassagnac was fined a hundred francs and 
expenses for inflicting a pistol-wound, in a duel, upon M. Lacrosse, now 
a senator. The Marquis de Calvidre and the Duke d’Uzés received each 
a sword-wound in af brought about by the one calling the other a 
Pritchardist, when that sad affair was at its height. 

In the affair Dujarier and Beauvallon, in reality that of the Globe 
against the Presse, and in which the former lost his life, Beauvallon was 
tried and acquitted; but it having been proved that Beauvallon and 
M. d’Ecquevilly had declared that the pistols had not been tried, whereas 
M. Arthur Bertrand showed that Dujarier’s pistol had been recently 
discharged before the duel took place, the one was condemned to ten, 
and the other to eight years’ imprisonment. Strange inconsistency of 
the law upon duelling! It was upon the occasion of this trial, which 
took place at Rouen, that Alexandre Dumas was cross-examined : 

** Who are you ?” 

** Alexandre Dumas Davy, Marquis de la Pailleterie.” 

“ Your profession ?” 

“IT would say dramatic author, if I was not in the country of 
Corneille.” 

— which the president cynically observed : 

“There are degrees, according to the age we live in.” 

We might continue our illustrations almost ad infinitum. Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and America, are all 
made to contribute their quota of incidents. But still, France surpasses 
all other nations in the propensity for duelling. The point of honour 
extends even to the Church. 

M. Olivier, Bishop of Evreux, was conversing one day with Mon- 
seigneur Affre, Archbishop of Paris, upon the inconsistency and imper- 
fection of the law in the matter of duelling : 

“ But,” said the bishop to Monseigneur Affre, “if any one was to 
slap rm face, what would you do ?” 

“Monsieur,” replied the archbishop, “I know what I ought to do, 
but I do not know what I should do.” 


